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BAPTIST CONGRESS 

FLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

1. The object of the G^ngress is to promote a healthful sentiment 
among Baptists through free and courteous discussion of current ques- 
tions hy suitable persons. 

2. The work of the Congress shall be subject to the control of a 
General Committee of one hundred members or more. The Committee 
shall be composed of persons who have consented to contribute five 
dollars or more annually toward the expenses of the Congress. 

3. The Central Committee shall elect a permanent Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen persons residing in or near the City of New York, at 
the meetings of which Executive Committee any member of the General 
Committee may be present and vote; and to this Executive Committee 
shall be intrusted, except as may have i>een already provided for by 
the General Committee, entire control over the public meetings— e.g., 
determiiuttion of the time and place, the number of days and sessions 
each day, selection of the presiding officer, the topics, the appointed 
writers and speakers, the provision for volunteer speakers, and rules 
of discussion. The Executive Committee shall also secure a full 
stenographic report of the proceedings, and funds to meet any othn 
necessary expenses. 

4. A Secretary shall be elected, who shall also be secretary of the 
Executive Committee, and of the public me^ngs, the expenses of whose 
correspondence, etc., shall be met by a tax levied by the Executive Com- 
mittee upon the General Committee. 

5. The General Committee shall meet in connection with the public 
meetings, and when called together by the Executive Committee. 

6. The Executive Committee shall secure the appointment of a Local 
• Committee in the city or town where a public meeting is to be held, 

which shall provide a suitable place for the Congress, entertainment for 
the officers and appointees of the Congress. 

7. Any member of a Baptist Congregation may become an Annual 
Member of this Congress, and thus be entitled to all its privileges, 
and to a copy of the published proceedings, by the payment of the sum 
of two dollars. 
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vi THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 

RULES OF DISCUSSION 

t. Tht ChairmaH of the G^ngress shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and on all points of order his decision shall be final. 

a. Any Mmb«r of a Baptist Congregation who, by sending his card 
to the Secretary, shall signify his willingness to speak on the topic 
under discussion, may be called upon by the Chairman. 

3. All writers and speakers shall take the platform, address only the 
Chair, and confine themselves to the subject assigned for the occasion. 

4. ^0 ftrto» shall speak twice on the same subject 

5. Readtrs of paptrs shall be allowed twen^-five minutes, appointed 
^eakers* twenty minutes, and volunteer speakers, ten minutes. The 
Secretary shall notify all participants by stroke of the bell three minutes 
before, and also at the expiration of their time, beyond which no one 
shall be allowed to proceed. 

6. No paper shall be read in the absence of its writer, nor shall any 
paper be printed in the proceedings except it has been read at the 
meeting. 

?. No resolution or motion shall be entertained at the public con- 

( Appointed ipeaken must not use MS., the object of their appolnhnent 
being to encourage the volunteer discussion which followi their addresses. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 

FIRST DAY 

First Baptist Church, Augusta, Ga. 

Afternoon Session 

Tuesday, November 8, igio 

3:30 o'clock P.M. 

Rev, M. Ashby Jones, D.D. (Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Augusta) : Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the 
Local Committee I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, of the South Carolina University, as the presiding 
officer of this Congress. 

Dr. Mitchell: Will the audience please rise and we will 
be led in prayer by Rev. Bimey S. Hudson, of Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Rev. BniNEY S. Hudson : We come before Thee, O Spirit of Truth, 
and crave thy blessing. We seek to know thy mind and to interpret thy 
purpose; to reach after and apprehend Truth which is eternal. We pray 
that thou wilt bless us in all of our striving, in all of our reaching after 
the things above; and in the deliberations of this Congress, now opened 
for discussion of these things which are vital to the life and to the 
building up of thy kingdom, may we be consciously blessed. Wilt thou 
be in the midst of every deliberation, of every session, and that to bless. 
Make thyself real to us, in the experiences of our souls, and teach us of 
thy divine self. Lead us in all our contact with thee, whether we are 
seeking to know those things which satisfy our minds, or while meeting 
with the problems of busy lives. Teach us and bless us and use us to 
thy glory, in the name of Jesus who hath taught us to pray — Our Father 
who art in Heaven, halloweil be thy name; thy Kingdom come; thy will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven ; give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors; and lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory forever. Anien. 

The President: Welcome is the first word on the pro- 
gram, and we shall now be pleased to hear from Judge Joseph 
R, Lamar, on behalf of the Christian community. 
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Judge J. R. Lahab (now Associate Justice U.S. Supreme 
Court) then spoke as follows ; 

Mr.. President and Gentlemen of the Congress; This is an 
age of conventions. They gather in every city; they assemble 
to r^resent every interest in every walk of life. They are an 
old story with the church. Yoy may read the record of the 
first one in the Acts of the Apostles, but it is only in recent 
times that the world has learned the utility of having men of 
the same interest meet together to recount their various experi- 
ences, suggest cures for evils, and open lines of new enterprise. 

Until modem times, the spirit of competition in business 
converted each man into an Ishmaelite, with his hand against 
every other man, and especially against those in the same line of 
business. The guilds of the Middle Ages were banded together 
for physical protection, but each artisan diligently kept his trade 
secrets, and ttothing would have been regarded as more suicidal 
to financial interest than for those of a single business to come 
together and tell each the secret of his success, or ask, with the 
expectation of being answered, how his mistakes might be cor- 
rected and avoided. 

But now, all of the various pursuits have their local and 
national organizations, and many even their international organi- 
zations. The trades; the professions; the secret orders; the 
labor unions; the merchants; the farmers, to say nothing of 
political parties — all have their representative bodies, meeting at 
stated times for the exchange of ideas. And the constant in- 
crease in number, the interest manifested, and the advantage 
gained from these gatherings, all attest the value of the "Council" 
— that ancient device of the church whereby those interested in 
a common cause gathered from distant regions for a discussion 
of their common interests. 

These modem assemblies were unconsciously modeled on the 
foundation of the ancient gatherings which, beginning at Jeru- 
salem in the first century, have an unbrc4ten history of 2,000 
years under the name of councils, convocations, conferences, 
and now congresses — each expressing the idea of coming to- 
gether — the opposite of traveling, which means going forth. 
And while these gathcrii^s were not helpful in the discussion 
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of common interests, no one can estimate how much more useful 
they were, in a day when traveling was difficult, in causing men 
from distant countries to meet, not as enemies, but as friends, 
and illustrating that travelers are citizens of a common country. 
In these gatherings, and in the meeting of the choicest spirits, not 
of one, but of many lands, the single journey was equal to many; 
and each, on his return, carried home that something which 
helped to break the isolation in which communities dwelt, dis- 
pelled the ignorance which each nation had of every other, and 
weakened, if it did not destroy, the prevailing spirit of inter- 
national hostility. 

Now that the means of communication have been so im- 
proved, and not the traveler, but the stay-at-home, is the noted 
man, we are apt to lose sight of the advantage of sudi assem- 
blies. Yet a cardinal fact in the history of the chiirch itself is 
the importance of meeting together. It is founded upon a law 
of the mind and the value of the living voice. 

Even a blazing torch makes, by itself, an ineffectual fire 
which soon expires ; but, thrown together with other torches, 
produces a blaze of heat and light which is equal to more than 
the mere sum of all the torches which create it. And in no 
field is the utility of these gatherings so manifest as in the arena 
where intellectual matters are to be considered, where doubts 
are to be resolved, and the truth made manifest. 

We have examples in the physical world of growth by 
division, and we are told by the wise man that "there is that 
which withholdeth more than is meet, which tendeth to poverty." 
The products of the mind can be given and yet kept. They can 
be shared without diminishing. It is indeed a fact that 

As one lamp lighteth another, nor grows less 
So nobleness eukindleth nobleness. 

It is a beautiful truth that the giving away of ideas increases the 
mutual store of knowledge and wisdom. 

The city of Augusta bids you welcome. We trust'that you 
will enjoy your stay among us, that your meeting may realize 
your highest expectations, that you may, in the ftillest measure, 
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attain the advantage which comes where discussion 'and even 
difference sharpen the intellect even as iron sharpeneth iron. 

This Congress is ' supposed to deal with no light or simple 
problem. The reputation which you have made in the past 
leads us to expect that you will wade in deep waters. Fortunately 
for you and for us all the day is past when conventions, like 
Milton's host. 

Reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, Will ajid Fate, 
Fis'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

But rather may you illustrate the fact that while "truth lies 
in a well," the oftener it is stirred by those who come to draw 
therefrom, the clearer and purer and sweeter are its waters. 

We are glad to see you and we welcome you to our city, not 
only in the spirit of hospitality, but because we realize that the 
influence of a gathering like this is not confined to its own 
members, but stimulates thought, excites investigation, increases 
knowledge, and renews the interest of many outside the assembly 
itself. 

A great body moving forward carries with it many lesser 
bodies, which are involuntarily — perhaps unwillingly — drawn 
within its powerful and beneficent current In the account given 
of the storm on the lake which threatened to engulf the fisher- 
men and their vessel, until the Master arose and stilled the tem- 
pest with a word, the evangelist, in a wonderfully su^estive 
sentence, says that "there were also with him other little ships," 
and we may picture them to ourselves ftjlowing in the wake of 
the blessed vessel, catching the favoring breeze, and gliding over 
the smooth waters which they had had no part in quieting, hut 
whose blessings and benefits they nevertheless enjoyed. 

The world is full of these little ships : hospitals for the sick ; 
homes for the poor; settlements and rescue-stations — ^little 
boats, not perhaps calling themselves after His name, but drawn 
unconsciously into the beneficent current which Christianity has 
set in motion. 

May we experience a similar good as the result of your 
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meeting with us. May you exert an influence, even outside these 
walls, that shall make us realize that, like Abraham and Sarah 
of old, we have entertained angels unawares. 

The President: We shall be pleased to hear from Hmi. 
J. C. C. Black a word of welcome on behalf of the Baptist 
churches of Augusta. 

Hon. J. C. C. Black: Mr. Chairman: This is a body, if not 
the only one, as I understand it, where one can speak what he 
feels and thinks. Indulging the freedom of speech, which is 
guaranteed by your organic law, I am cwnpelled to say that I 
am embarrassed. Some committee, or Dr. Jones (and I gravely 
suspect him) has involved me in trouble. I have tried to con- 
sider scripturally the part I am to take in this meeting, and have 
almost oome to fear that my orthopraxy will be doubted. The 
Scriptures tell us that we are to lay apart "the superfluity of 
naughtiness." We early sent you an invitation to come here as our 
invited guests, so that no previous engagement could prevent 
your acceptance. That implied that we would greet you with 
fraternal cordiality, would be delighted by your presence, and 
regret your leaving ; and now for me, or anybody else, to stand 
up here and say "you are welcome" — I characterize it as 
unadulterated naughtiness of superfluity. It seems, however, 
it must be done in a way, so I have been asked to say that we 
are glad to see you. 

We recall with worthy pride that we greet yc«i on the spot 
where was bom the Southern Baptist Convention, that great 
religious body, with a constituency of millicms at home, and 
represented abroad by preachers in the churches, teachers in 
the schools, physicians and nurses in the hospitals, and with 
other Christian bodies — ^the army of the living God is match- 
ing on to the spiritual conquest of the nations of the world. 

This is the day when we are electing congressmen all 
over the United States, and this suggests some contrasts be- 
tween the Congress to be elected and this Congress. Will you 
mind my sayit^ parenthetically that there may be some of you 
from the doubtful states whom we are especially glad to see? 
(Laughter.) Many of the candidates for that Congress will 
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wait all night for the returns. While they watch with feverish 
anxiety and must be tortured with varying reports — now the 
glittering prize is within reach, and now eluding their grasp 
forever — you can retire at a seasonable hour with the com- 
forting assurance that you have already been elected, if not 
from the foundation of the world, yet elected. Many of them 
have been running for years; they have run as the hunted 
hare; they have panted as the hart panteth after the water 
brook! They can sing, "This is the way I long have sought," 
and after all the returns are in, continue to sing, "And mourn 
because I found it not." You were not candidates, even at 
the request of many citizens; like Saul, you had to be hunted, 
and were found hid away among the stuff, I have great admira- 
tion for Saul. He had to be hunted to take an c^ce. Like Cin- 
cinnatus, you were called from the plow, where you have been at 
work through days, and weeks, and months, and deserve to be 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati. It would be a 
very narrow critic, with a mean spirit, who would raise the 
question whether he was prompted more by the love of his 
country or his aversion to the plow. (Laughter.) The pre- 
sumptions are all in his favor. He stands like every man, 
presumed to be innocent until he is proven to be guilty, and 
as we lawyers would say, nothing appearing to the ccmtrary 
he is entitled to acquital. We look back through the vista of 
the centuries that have gone and doff our hats to him, and 
while we regret that his tribe is mighty small, we rejoice in 
the fact that it has not yet become extinct, and hail you as 
the Intimate lineal descendants of Cincinnatus of old. There 
will be no one to meet that Congress at the train, and welcome 
them to free entertainment durii^ the session, and no one to 
tender a banquet at its close. Out of the evil practices of the 
day, there is a suspicion of every member of that body, for he 
must publish how much he has spent, and for what, and whose 
mon^ it was. Not so with you; while not candidates in the 
modem sense, you come like the old Roman Candidati, clothed 
in a white toga, and unsoiled. There is another fact that must 
afford you special delight; there is no committee on elections 
in this Congress; there are no contested seats. The country 
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will regard with apprehension, if not regret, their meeting, and 
may rejoice at their adjournment. The seats of many of them 
cost thousands of dollars, though legitimately expended, while 
membership in this body may be had for the paltry sum of 
two dollars, and three dollars more admits to the General Com- 
mittee, with the chance, if you aspire to it and will move to 
New York or vicinity, to a place on the Executive Committee; 
the Committee on Rules, which determines what is to be done and 
where and when, and how, and by whom. That Congress is 
somewhat dominated by blind partisanship; what Webster called 
"the headlong and plunging spirit of party devotion," has some 
sway. Sometimes the bravest of them are not free to speak 
what they think, if they think at all, and fear of men rather than 
the fear of God is before their eyes. They deify popular 
opinion, which at the foot of Sinai cried for false gods and 
clamored for the crucifixion of the Christ. Here there is no 
bitter speech; no petty jealousy; no party lash; no domineer- 
ing boss; no caucus tyranny; there standpatters and insurgents 
are in perpetual war; here, for the present at least, we will 
presume that all are standpatters for the truth, and insurgents 
against error. There are thousands of men all over the 
country today who would give all they have, and mortgage 
their future, to write M.C. after their names. You may add 
to the degrees conferred by coll^;es and universities, the D,D. 
and the LL.D., and the Ph.D. and the Litt.D., the higher title 
M.B.C. — and what that "B" stands for in the past and present 
and future, is more than I can tell or conceive. O, you are 
great and good and ought to be glad and happy. 

Now, having said this much in your favor, I further 
indulge the liberty of speech you allow. My att«ntion has been 
called to the rules of this Congress. The first that caught 
and startled and shocked my attention is, that the decision of 
the chairman on all points of order is final. That is undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, un-American, uncwistitutional, and un- 
Baptistic; it out-Herods Herod. That is worse than Czar 
Reid and Boss Cannon, It has been said that the power of 
the speaker of the American house of Representatives has no 
parallel in any parliamentary body of the world. What a 
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shibboleth it would have been for some of the standpatters when 
the insurgents were making war on them, if they had known 
this fact: that here is a Congress of Baptists, a Congress of 
people, who have stood for religious and civic liberty, from the 
foundation of the world, and have attested their devotion to 
it behind prison doors, with a Congress, from the decision of 
whose chairittan, there shall be no appeal. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives sometimes, in cases of political ex- 
igency, will refuse to entertain an appeal, but I venture to 
say that the law of no parliamentary body in the world, except 
this, has such a rule written in its fundamental law. And there 
does not appear to be any provision for amendments to your 
ccMistitution. In fairness, however, this should be said in your 
favor: I have looked over with great interest the proceedings 
of your previous assemblies, which were accessible to me, and 
while I did not look especially for that I have not observed that 
your chairman ever had anything to decide. (Laughter.) 

You have another rule, that a member cannot speak longer 
than twenty minutes. None of you seem ever to have felt the 
agony of a man who has a speech to deliver and is not allowed 
to deliver it. This distress is only equaled by the man who 
has none to deliver and will deliver it. The difference is that 
one is intlicted on the speaker and the other on the audience. 
There are speakers who cannot start in less than ten minutes 
after they commence, and there are others who cannot stc^ 
within less than twenty minutes after they have finished. 
(Laughter.) But there is one thing in your favor, even as to 
these harsh and unfeeling rules, and that is, you give the speaker 
notice when he will be called down. The Secretary has to ring 
a bell three minutes before the time is up. That is very kind 
consideration. It gives him time to wing his Pegasus for a 
final flight, and touch the fuse that will let off his peroration 
with a loud, if not dazzling, explosion, (Laughter.) The pur- 
pose of your Congress challenges closest attention, and excites 
liveliest interest: "The promotion of a wholes<Mne sentiment 
among Baptists" (and if it gets among them it is very apt to 
spread to outsiders) "through a free and courteous discussion, 
not of the obsolete tc^ics of a dead past, but to current topics 
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of a living, throbbing present, by suitable men." Many a good 
thing has been spoiled by unsuitable men. Every member, 
though convulsed with cacoethes loquendi, may not speak. Your 
discussions are the result of intelligent, conscientious study. We 
not only open the doors of our minds to your presence, but we 
open the doors of our minds to your thoughts. I do not say that 
we will give them permanent lodgment, but we will not slam 
the door in their faces. We invite them to cross the threshhold 
with the assurance that they will receive courteous treatment 
and fair consideration. 

I was about to say your discussions are not confined to 
sacred truths, but wouldn't that be a great mistake? Isn't all 
truth sacred, whether it is found by the chemist in his labora- 
tory, or the scholar in his study, or the astrimcMner tn the 
heavens; whether it is sung by the music of the spheres above 
us, or written in the books of the rocks beneath us? Isn't all 
truth God's truth, and ought it not to be embraced and believed 
and loved and lived? We invite you to this mental hospitality 
because we have the abiding conviction that the truth, and espe- 
cially the Christian truth, is indestructible; and this Congress, 
or any other Coi^ess, nor all the congresses that ever did 
or ever will assemble, can destroy it. That has been tried 
through all the years of the world's history. It cannot be legis- 
lated, nor reasoned, nor criticized out of the world. Chains 
cannot bind it; priscms cannot confine it; flames cannot con- 
sume it; it has had its dark days; it has had cruel mockit^s 
and scourgings; yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment; it 
has been stoned ; it has been sawn asunder ; it has been slain 
with the sword; it has wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; it has wandered in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and in caves of the earth. 
But it has subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stepped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire; turned to 
Bight the armies of aliens. Once it was incarnated in a human 
person; in a man of lowly birth, bom among the beasts of the 
manger, and crucified between thieves. The hierarchy was ar- 
rayed against him, the church and the state were arrayed against 
him, the Pharisees and the Sadducees, the Herodians and the 
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Romans were arrayed against him, and they took him and buf- 
feted him from judgment seat to judgment seat; they mocked 
him and scourged him and they spit upon him. His own 
chosen friends abandoned him, and his enemies nailed him to 
a cross and pierced his side with a spear until his heart's blood 
was shed. Inanimate nature itself expressed its sympathy in 
the awful and cruel tragedy of his treatment; the sun refused 
to shine, the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves gave 
up their dead. They buried him and rolled a great stone over 
the mouth of his sepulcher and employed sleepless soldiers to 
watch it. But on the third day he arose again, with the keys 
of hell and of death tn his girdle, and the triumphant shout, 
"I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold, I am alive for 
evermore." 

We hope your discussions will lead you and us, all who 
hear and all who read the proceedings of this Congress, into 
a larger, fuller, clearer knowledge of the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent; for this is Life Eternal. 
(Applause.) 

The President: Whenever I think of Augusta — and I 
have had to think of it frequently since Dr. Ashby Jones be- 
came pastor of this church — whenever I think of Augusta there 
comes up before my mind a group of publicists. That tribe, 
by the way, is on the increase, not only in the South but through- 
out the nation: men who are not seeking office, men of trained 
intelligence, men of disinterested purpose, men of large convic- 
tion, keen sympathies, devoted to the public good; Now I ven- 
ture to say that Augusta has about as strong a group of pub- 
licists as can be found in any city in the South. They are some- 
what alike to me as I think them over individually. 

It has been our pleasure this afternoon to hear two of these 
gentlemen, and it will be the pleasure of the Congress in later 
sessions to hear from others. The publicist is much in demand 
in the South as in the nation. Owing to peculiar conditions, 
especially racial conditions, in the South, we must rely 'more 
and more upon government by influence rather than by office. 
I believe that our friends frwn the North will agree that this 
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is coming about there also. In New York this i 
Georgian, at whose home it was my good fortune to be, was 
telling me of the fact that the two men then considered as 
Democratic candidates for the governorship were Mr. Edward 
M. Sheppard and Mr. Thomas M. Osborne, both of them not 
office seekers but publicists of the rarest order. And when 
we think of men like Judge Baldwin, when we think of men 
like Woodrow Wilson, and the part they are taking in national 
life, we begin to realize how important is the role that attaches 
to the publicist. 

Now I am rejoiced personally, and I think that the audi- 
ence is, that the Committee, in arranging the appointments of this 
prc^am, should have furnished us with two such men as those to 
whom we have listened. I am glad, I am sure, as I am sure 
the entire Congress is, to be present in Augusta, in this par- 
ticular church, where the Southern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized more than half a century ago. They represented eccle- 
siastical secession. This body represents national unity, and 
our hearts respond in every respect to that sentiment. I am sure, 
too, that I voice the sentiments of the Congress, when I say that 
every word spoken here will be in the spirit suggested by Lord 
John Russell when he said, "There is nothing so conservative as 
progress." That represents, I think, pretty well the attitude of 
this. Congress. The whole of mediaevaltsm is summed up in one 
commandment, "Thou shalt not think." We are here to worship 
a God whose first word was, "Let there be light." We are here 
to continue the spirit of him who said, "Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free," and the Congress therefore 
represents a large tolerance. It has great faith in the capacities 
of man to discover the truth, to appropriate the truth, to extend 
the truth. 

These, as I understand ft, are the purposes that brought us 
here, and I feel that the hospitality of this city, and the hospi- 
tality of this church, welcome sudi a gathering, and we appre- 
ciate most highly the kind and gracious words in which it has 
been extended to us. I feel sure that it ts your wish that every 
word that is uttered upon this platform shall be criticized by at 
least two things : candor, and the love of truth. Judge Black 
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laid down certain qualifications for those who speak, but I 
really think that these are about the only two qualifications upcHi 
which we insist. We believe that no man can honor God by 
dishonoring his own reason. We believe with the words of 
Robinson as he stood upon the deck of the ship whence these 
pilgrims were to sail to America, to have some part in found- 
ing a new republic, are true today, when he placed his hand upon 
the Bible and said, "I doubt not God hath more light to break 
■forth from this Bot^," In my opinion Jesus was more dis- 
tinguished by reason of his faith in man than by reason of his 
faith in God. 

Now these, as I take it, are the purposes that this church 
and this community had at heart when they asked this company 
of men from all over the union, representing various shades of 
opinion in a denomination that, like every other denomination, is 
seeking to adjust itself to the changed social order, wisely, ccm- 
servatively, even cautiously, if you please, with some sense of 
responsibility of the mighty interests that are involved, especially 
in the leadership of thought. I say this is the spirit, I am sure, 
in which the welcome is extended to us, in behalf of the com- 
munity and the church today. 

It will be our pleasure at this point to have our Secretary, 
who in a measure is the Congress, outline to us s(»ne of the 
rules governing the discussions. It is a great pleasiu-e to intro- 
duce to you Dr. Theo. A. K. Gessler, D.D., of Landing, NJ. 

The Secretary then read the Rules of Discussion. 

The President: The first topic for discussion in the ses- 
sion this afternoon is, "The Place of Prayer in the Modem 
World-View," and the first of the two writers upon that subject 
is Rev. E, L. Grace, of Richm(md, Va, 

Rev. Edward L. Grace then presented the following paper : 

THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN THE MODERN 

WORLD-VIEW 

The impulse to pray is an instinct of the soul. The Master's 

injunction "that men ought always to pray and not to faint" is 

written in the hearts of men. The human spirit craves social 
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intercourse with the Father of spirits. "Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless till they rest in 
Thee." "I would have you go and kneel beside the Moham- 
medan," says Fielding, "as he prays at the sunset hour, and put 
your heart to his and wait for the echo that will surely come; 
yes, surely, if you wait as a man who would leam, who can learn, 
I would have you go to the Hill Man smearing the stone with 
butter that his god may be pleased ; to the woman crying to the 
forest god for her sick child ; to the boy before his monks learn- 
ing to be good. No matter where you go, no matter what the 
faith is called, if you have the hearing ear, if your heart is in 
unison with the heart of the world, you will hear always the 
same song far down below the noises of warring creeds, the 
dash of words and forms, the differences of place, of climes, of 
civilizations, of ideals, far down below all these lies that which 
you would hear."' 

Truly, men of every stage of civilization have believed in the 
efficacy of prayer. That philosophy which has no place for 
prayer, in which there is nothing effected through intercourse 
between man and his divinity, can never rightly be called religion, 
nor meet the deepest needs of life. But in every age men's views 
as to the function and value of prayer have been conformed to 
their general outlook, belief, or attitude toward life — in a word, 
to their philosophy. It is to be expected, then, that the modern 
world should hold views of prayer in consonance with its gen- 
eral way of thinMng. 

We are living in an iconoclastic age. The very foundations 
of truth are being tested afresh. "Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good." Only truth ts sacred ; tradition and dogma 
must come to the touchstone and be torn to pieces if they stand 
not the test. Fortunate indeed will we be if we do not sacrifice 
much that is tremendously worth while in our hasty verdicts 
as to what is true and what is false. There is much to be thank- 
ful for in the fact that today the criticism of prayer is not usu- 
ally in the nature of the hostile attack from without, but is being 
conducted by men who are often profoundly religious and whose 
purpose is conservant and constructive. They recognize that the 

' Fielding, The Hearts of Men, p. 322. 
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prevailing doctrine is losing the confidence of the modern world, 
that there is a marked decline in the spirit and practice of prayer, 
and it is their desire to remove the inconsistencies, refine the 
crudities, and preserve the essential values of prayer — without 
which religion becomes only a moral or aesthetic sentiment. 

It is not difficult to understand why in this modern age the im- 
pulse to pray is so often checked before it finds expression. In- 
stinctive action is performed without reflection. It resembles 
reflex action in the certainty and promptness of its performance. 
As life develops in complexity the number of instincts increases 
and the conflict of instincts arises. This calls for an arbiter of 
conduct, and reason comes forward to scrutinize impulses, select 
among them, inhibit undesirable ones, and thus regulate action. 
Instincts that are habitually suppressed tend to decay. As in the 
case of other instincts the impulse to pray is brought before the 
tribunal of reason and our attitude toward prayer will be regu- 
lated by its verdict. 

Does reason justify prayer? The modem mind is very cau- 
tious in its answer. The evidence is not all in and the final 
verdict must be withheld. Indeed, some phases of our rich and 
complex life scarcely have been touched as yet in the search for 
an answer to this question. Speaking broadly, however, the 
modem world has unquestionably suffered considerable loss of 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. 

The discovery of the reign of law in nature has disturbed 
faith in the eflScacy of prayer for material blessings. Primitive 
man recc^ized movement as a result of his activity. He ob- 
served that his fellow-men possessed similar powers. He readily 
inferred that all movement was the result of some will. He put 
a spirit in things. The co-operation of persons in the acomi- 
plishment of tasks naturally suggested the wider co-operaticHi of 
the less familiar spirits with man. His own will and that of 
his fellows appeared capricious and he believed that the powers 
of nature were equally so. They needed to be coaxed, placated, 
bought over, to obtain their good-will and assistance. Prayer 
and offerings were the natural means emplc^ed in this converse 
with the spirit world. There has been a disposition on the part 
of modem man to cast out the spirit. In proportion as phenomena 
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are seen to be marked by regularity and uniformity, to be free 
from what might be considered whim and caprice, to be consistent 
and dependable, there is always a process of depersonalization. 
This tendency is almost inevitable, even when dealing with our 
fellow-men. When we make definite, regular use of persons, 
and always succeed in thus using them at will, they cease to be 
"persons" for us and fall into the class of "things." Only when 
there is insubordination, the assertion of a perverse will, can we 
be brou^t to treat them again as persons. 

Thus in the world of nature a line of division began to form. 
Slowly but surely the realm of the impersonal was enlarged until 
it became evident that all phenomena of the physical world fell 
under the reign of natural law. The man of scientific training 
and temperament no longer questions that in the world of matter 
all phenomena are capable of being traced to and adequately 
accounted for by material causes. Given the material world, 
with its forces and laws, men of this way of thinkii^ no longer 
require a God, Thus the Creator becomes merely an absent lord 
who has taken his journey into a far country, leavii^ his servants 
to administer the affairs of his kingdcon. From this point of 
view, answer to prayer involves the return of the absent lord, the 
upsetting of the regular, orderly processes of nature, the breaking 
of the chain of causation, the injection of the so-called miracu- 
lous. Does this happen ? The true scientist will not be a d(^- 
matist on such questions. With him it is simply a question of 
evidence. But frankly, he does not expect such interference. So 
strong is his faith in the consistency and uniformity of nature's 
processes he is driven to search for the physical antecedent when 
the result is not in accord with his previous experience. For 
him the risii^ cloud is the natural sequent of previously existing 
meteorological conditions, and is not referable to any interpo- 
siticoi of providence. 

There is another school of modern thought, however, which 
refuses to depersonalize nature. The God who sits on the far-off 
circle of the heavens is giving place to the immanent God. Men 
are now saying. "God's in his heaven," "and God's in his 
world" — "all's right with the world." He does not need to 
project himself into his world at times of special crisis — he is 
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already here. The natural order ts the expression of his. imme- 
diate will. The uniformity of nature's laws is not a uniformity 
apart from and at times antagonistic to him — it is his uniformity. 
It is not a question as to whether God can answer prayer but 
a question as to how he answers it. And the reply would appear 
to be that he answers prayer through and by means of this 
uniformity. The lily of the field is given by the Master as an 
instance of divine providence. God clothes it with radiant beauty 
that outrivals the glory of a king. But it is rooted in the nour- 
ishing soil, drinks the dews of heaven, breathes the earth's 
atmosphere, and is kissed into color by the sun. God answers 
its cry for life through nature's uniformity. The sparrow's 
flight, like that of his new brother, the modem aviator, is possible 
only through adjustment to and conformity with aerial laws, and 
violation of these laws, in the case of either, goes before a fall. 

Thus it is true that every earnest inquiry for truth becomes 
a search after God. Pasteur in his laboratory, Geike with the 
geologist's hammer. Helmholtz with the lens, Newton with the 
falling apple, Darwin aboard the "Beagle" — these and all kindred 
spirits have been priests and prophets of God. Too often have 
such men been narrow in their outlook, skeptical of revelations 
outside their chosen fields, partial in their grasp of truth, weak 
in many forms of conduct, but they have been untiring in their 
devotion to research and unflinching in their loyalty to truth as 
they apprehended it. Were not they putting to the test our Lcwd's 
promises : "Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you" ? . The farmer who 
plants the seed, cultivates the crop with diligence, and harvests 
it m due time, thus displaying faith in the Lord of the seed, of 
the soil, and of the harvest will prove to be the successful 
fanner ; while he who neglects these forms of approach will iind 
that he has asked and has not received because he asked amiss. 
Oral petition for material benefits does not appear to be the effec- 
tive form of approach. If we would ask for blessings in accord- 
ance with his will, should we not use due diligence to ascertain 
how we should inquire of God ? 

From this point of view we need not overlook the probability ' 
of scHnetimes receiving blessings which appear to come in miracu- 
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lous fashion. We are but at the threshold of knowledge about 
the physical world. With all the boasted achievements of the age 
it is admitted that we have touched only the fringe of the gar- 
ment in which God is veiled. The miracles of any age are to be 
considered as phenomena which baffle rational explanation. In 
this more sophisticated age we have lost somewhat of the fresh- 
eyed wonder. We may still see in them the hand of God, but 
now we hope, sooner or later, to trace the sequent rhythm and 
understand how such things come to be. We believe that in these 
phenomena too the uniformity of God's workings will be revealed. 
Nor is the reverent soul of our modem man more likely to en- 
snare God in the mesh of law than was the old-time theologian to 
limit him by those immutable attributes whose violation involved 
the destruction of the godhead. 

Is there any place left under such a view for special provi- 
dence? Not in the sense that God has special favorites toward 
whcMn he manifests capricious partialily. But the current bio- 
logical theories of development are rooted in a doctrine of provi- 
dence. A quotation from Professor J. M. Baldwin will indicate 
the drift of this statement: "Our organism begins with a sus- 
ceptibility to certain organic stimulations, such as food, oxygen, 
etc.; these when present give pleasure; the pleasure is, physio- 
logically considered, a heightened vitality in the central nuclear 
processes; this heightened, central vitality issues in a motor 
excess discharge; from the resulting abundant and varied move- 
ments of this excess discharge those are selected which bring 
more of these vital stimulations again; and these finally keep 
up the vitality of the organism, and by the repeated excess move- 
ments provide for constantly pri^ressive adaptations."* Are not 
the blessings of providence promised to those who wait on the 
Lord, who seek his face, who abide in him, and who keep his 
laws? Confining our views for the present to blessings of a mate- 
rial order, is not the biological doctrine of the heightened life, 
through interaction between the organism and its environment, 
suggestive of wide possibilities for a religious interpretation of 
providence in accord with law? In the realm of the physical 
the man after God's own heart, the recipient of his bounty, is 

*J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development, p. iSa. 
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the one who cries, "Give me understanding and I shall keep 
thy law." Thus the line of cleavage in worldly fortune, which 
we are unable to determine on a basis of oral petition, appears 
almost unmistakable when we examine this form of prayer in 
men's approach to God, Let us then insist that, for us, God 
shall not be eliminated from his world in proportion as we under- 
stand the forms of his activity. Let us also bear in mind that 
religion is not to be judged solely by the acceptance or rejection 
of some partial expression of faith in the creed of a church. "If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me," is 
a fundamental truth in scientific investigation ; but where honest, 
earnest men eng^e in search for truth — for God — he will be 
found of them that seek him. 

If we are driven to give up God in the physical realm, because 
we believe it is impossible to understand the forms under which 
he works, may we not have to deny his presence eventually in 
the realm of the soul? The science of mind has been much 
slower in its development, for the laws of mental phenomena are 
not so easily discovered. Long after men were ready to give 
up their belief in the likelihood of interference with the physical 
laws of the universe in answer to verbal petition, they felt that 
in the realm of the mind there was absolute freedom. Here God 
could work without any regard to law. But psychology is gain- 
ing the right to be called a science. In the psychical field we 
are now told there is no uncaused event. If there be such a thing 
as mind apart from neural processes it is said to be absolutely 
dependent on such. It can receive nothing from the outside 
world except through the channels of sense and can communicate 
with the worid only by means of motor nerves. Beyond the 
field of consciousness, as it exists at any given moment, in that 
extra-marginal realm, there are reservoirs of memories, thoughts, 
emotions, which are the deposits of previous experience. These 
stores are tapped in the ordinary processes of thought and furnish 
richness and complexity to our mental life. In that field also 
there is unconscious mentation, the products of which often 
erupt into consciousness with startling effect. But there is abun- 
dant reason to believe that all these phenomena are regulated by 
psychic laws. 
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If it be true that across the outer border of this extra- 
marginal field mind can axnmune with mind, without the normal 
operation of the recc^nized sense organs, it is reasonable to 
suppose that in such operatiMi of a mental "wireless" there is 
none the less a definite, orderly process in accordance with undis- 
covered laws of thought. Certainly such messages are caught 
up and harnessed before they emerge into the field of conscious- 
ness. If has been suggested that in some such way God com- 
municates himself to the soul of man in prophetic vision, holy 
raptures, and spiritual communion. If that be granted it is still 
probable that in such communication and communion the miracu- 
lous here, as elsewhere, is to be understood as phenomena which 
as yet baffles rational explanation, but not essentially incapable 
of such. It need not be supposed that these laws are not as 
definite and as uniform in their operation as any other laws 
in either the psychical or the physical realm. Certainly when 
these phenomena become part of our consciousness they are as 
capable of explanation as other mental experiences. Here, even 
more than in the physical, we are as yet on the threshold of sci- 
entific knowledge; but illuminating researches have already been 
made in the psycholc^y of religion. There have been successful 
studies of the psychology of prayer, and it is not claiming too 
much to assert that the "subjective" benefits obtained in prayer 
are capable of being explained by well-known psycholt^cal 
principles. Let us insist that we are not required to eliminate 
God from mental life merely because we are beginning to under- 
stand the forms of his activity. It were as reasonable to deny 
personality to man, and view him as a wonderful bit of mech- 
anism, because we have found it possible to formulate more or 
less successfully a science of mind, as to declare that God has 
no part in the life of the soul. "Nearer is he than breathing, 
closer than hands and feet," "For in him we live and move 
and have our being." "It is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure." 

There is much interest today in the question of prayer for 
the sick. The practice of medicine and of surgery have made 
vast strides in recent years. These improvements have been 
reached through careful scientific investigations. Men who have 
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sought truth — asked of God — in the clinic, the laboratory, the 
dissecting-room, have brought back his answers, to the saving 
of life. This form of approach has been abundantly honored 
of God. We do not expect to change the pharmacist's compound 
or to alter the physiolc^ical effect of drugs by prayer. Nor do 
we expect the unskilful operation of a bungling surgeon to be 
changed in character by prayer. These things lie in the physical 
reakn, where oral petition does not seem the best approach to 
God for benefits. On the other hand there are many nervous 
diseases where the trouble is functional and not organic. It has 
been found also that many physical maladies have their origin 
in mental states. Often the mental states, which so seriously 
affect health, lie in the subconscious life. Usually in such cases 
drugs are ineffectual and surgery is malpractice. It has been 
found, however, that these may often be cured by st^estion. 
Scientific psychotherapy is finding increasing favor with the 
medical profession. 

Hypnotism, Christian Science, New Thought, the Emmanuel 
Movement, faith cure, mental healing, and other such more or 
less scientific practices have blazed the trail. With the intro- 
duction of scientific methods of investigation and application 
there is every reason to believe that the future will witness 
remarkable achievements in the new field. Unskilled hands may 
strike chance chords on the perfect instrument which will suggest 
the wealth of harmonious sounds that may be evened by the 
skilful touch of the trained musician. May not these crude 
efforts be a prophecy of how the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick? Why should not the church ally itself with the best science 
and claim this right to heal in the faith of God? Surely God 
is in these partial triumphs of the cruder methods, for we 
cannot suppose that the Heavenly Father is so jealous of a name 
as to withhold his answer to those who reach lame hands of 
faith to him, however dumb their faith may be in formal creeds. 
But the history of a develc^ing religion shows that the richer 
revelation of himself and the fuller enduement with power are 
the rewards given to those who find the secret of his presence 
and who do his will more perfectly. 

Religion should pervade all life. Whenever we reach out 
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after God, lay hold of him, cling to him who is the source of 
all life, whether the salvation we seek be physical or spiritual, 
we engage in a religious act. Prayer is thus the very soul and 
essence of religion. The impulse to pray is our divine warrant 
for prayer. The way in which we lay hold of him will be 
determined by the character of our needs and our idea of the 
best way to realize their satisfaction. Verbal petition from this 
point of view is only one form of prayer. But since "thinking 
is in its very nature a conversation, dependent on language sym- 
bols," the familiar vocabulary of prayer is usually a fitting part 
of ahnost every form of approach. But this view requires us 
to enlarge our conception of prayer ; to remember that to labor 
is also to pray. The spirit of prayer will thus inform all of 
life, the theory of prayer will become reasc»ied knowledge, the 
understanding of prayer will enrol it among the sciences, and , 
the practice of prayer will become an art. The modem world 
would thus have its peculiar view as to the function and value of 
prayer, but the result should be a realization in our life of the 
injunction to "pray without ceasing." 

The President: The second writer up<Mi this topic is Rev. 
George H. Ferris, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

Rev. George H. Ferris, D.D., then read as follows : 

THE PLACE OF PRAYER IN THE MODERN 
WORLD-VIEW 

There is no denying the fact that we have happened upon a 
time when many educated men find it hard to pray. This con- 
dition seems to arise from two totally divergent causes. One 
results from the triumphs of knowledge; the other is due to 
its bankruptcy. One leads to the spirit of the gnostic; the other 
to the spirit of the agnostic One rejoices in the departure 
of all belief in the supernatural ; the other is made dumb by 
the widening of the natural beyond the utmost bounds of imagi- 
nation. Either of these attitudes is inimical to that effort to 
enter into communion with the Divine Beii^, which gives-birth 
to the act of prayer. 

We continually happen upon something that reminds us of 
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the change that has ccsne over the thought of man in modem 
times in the matter of prayer. I stood, a few years ago, by 
the little chapel near the Schwartzsee, above Zermatt, in Switzer- 
land. Once prayer was made in this place, that the mountain 
spirits' might be kept from making inroads on the haunts of men. 
Now the chapel is just a su^estive little relic of a vanished 
world, whose superstitions have left their brc^en shells on our 
shores. The dragons of the Alpine glaciers have disappeared 
before the inroads of personally conducted tours. With the 
change has come a spirit of sophistication, of experience with 
the vanity of wild fears, of confidence in a mechanical explana- 
tion of all mystery, that makes prayer an increasingly difficult 
exercise. 

It may have been an easy thing for that ancient poet to pray, 
who cried out in wonder : "He hangeth the earth upon nothii^.'.' 
The modem man understands all about the matter. He knows 
that it is merely because "every body attracts every other body 
with a force that varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
and directly as the mass." The writer of the 104th Psalm could 
cry ; "My meditation of him shall be sweet," because the writer 
of the 104th Psalm believed in a God "who layeth the beams of 
his chambers in the waters ; who maketh the clouds his chariot ; 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind." But to an age that 
realizes that these "beams" are simply "Jurassic sandstone," and 
that keeps such a careful record of clouds and winds in its 
Weather Bureau stations, worship is a much more difficult matter. 
That age has another theory of causality. It does not see 
"Leviathans" in the ocean, but makes maps of currents and 
soundii^s. It does not cry of the waters, "At thy rebuke they 
fled," but predicts the hour of the tides. So there has arisen 
a contemptuous attitude toward all forms of religious worship. 
They are treated as relics of a time of superstiticHi. Th^ are 
illusi(Mis of the child-spirit of the race. They belong to an age 
that saw something supernatural in the mountain flood, the 
flight of the bird, the voice of the tempest, and the creatures 
of the wilderness: Our age does not believe "Behemoth." 
The "unicom" is a stuffed specimen, to be seen in any of our 
museums. It is very natural that with the vanishing of the 
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sense of the mysterious, there should disappear the' habit of 
prayer. 

Despite all this we must not conclude that the sense of won- 
der has departed from the modern mind. Never was there a 
time when thought was more appalled in the presence of the 
great Totality, of which man is but a part. Milton pictured his 
rebel archangel falling from one end of the universe to the other, 
and the journey took him "nine times the space that measures 
day and night." The modem man confronts the imiverse with 
a "light-year" as a unit of measurement. He takes something 
that travels 186,000 miles per second, and then tries to estimate 
the number of years necessary for it to make a certain trip. 
One astronomer says that if we were to take the finest spider 
thread, which is so light that a single pound of it would be 
long enough to reach around the earth, and try to stretch it to 
the nearest star, we would have to be supplied with 500,000 
tons. The same situation is presented to us by ge<dogy, in the 
widening of the category of time. The figures "4004 b.c." are no 
longer to be seen on the margin of our Bibles. We are now 
staggered by speculations as to the number of millions of years 
in azoic ages, and tertiary and secwidary periods. We are tcAd 
of a kind of slate, existing in vast beds, that were built up by 
infusoria, a single cubic inch of which contains over a billic»i of 
millions of shells. In the presence of such facts we can scarcely 
fail to find a little sympathy with the man who finds it hard to 
talk with God, "as a man talketh with his friend." His thought 
cannot carry him so far. The wing of his imagination wearies. 
He drops into that form of mental exhaustion which bears the 
name of "agnosticism." 

This is the sittiation. No man will pray to a great "Per- 
haps." No man will pray to a depersonahzed, immanent Force. 
Whether religion arose in ancestor-worship, or whether it was 
"animistic" in origin, matters but little in a discussion of the 
place of prayer in human experience. A man's god may be the 
head of his tribe, or the spirit that resides in the sun, or the 
awe-inspiring energy that dwells in a tree or a stone. In any 
case it is an objective, persOTial Power, set over against his own 
personality. No form of address is possible to this Power that 
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does not have back of it a sincere conviction of the reality of 
such an Existence. A fundamental principle can be laid down 
in the words : "He that cometh to God must believe that he is." 
The modem man is a little hazy on this point. He finds it easier 
to explain the facts presented to him by his observati(Mi of the 
universe, and by his reflection on his own experience, from the 
hypothesis of an immanent Power, But prayer is not an expla- 
nation, and just how he can address such a Power is a question. 
Does the concept of immanence admit of anything but mystical 
ecstasy, unexpressed and unformulated? When we speak we 
objectify the one to whom we speak. Psychok^ brings us to 
the margin of a great subliminal Influence in our own souls, but 
it does not leave us in the attitude of devotion. How can we 
address a resident Influence in our own souls, whose power and 
workings we are unable dearly to distinguish from our own 
nature raised to its highest level? Such an act would be very 
much like using a mirror for an alt^-piece. Right here is the 
heart of the difficulty. 

Eight here is also the turning-point. The root of the diffi- 
culty is due to the effort to form a mental picture of God. We 
are like the monk who renounced the heresy of anthropomor- 
phism, and then found that he could not pray. "Is God a per- 
SMi?" we ask. Why not? "Personality implies limitation," is 
the answer. Personality as an individual entity does imply limi- 
tation, but personality as a relationship carries with it no such 
implication. We are victims of our quantitative standards. To 
the great All we can do no more than apply those conceptions 
that are highest in our own experience, allowing for such changes 
knd explanations as may arise from the imperfection of our 
knowledge. One of the highest of these conceptions is unques- 
tionably that of personality, and to think of God at all will 
therefore be to think of him as a person. 

The modern world-view has not escaped the old dilemma. 
Someone has said that human thinking has never been able to 
find a place for both man and God in the universe. Two funda- 
mental facts confront the man who would systematize his think- 
ing; first, that he is himself an individual, and second, that he 
maintains some sort of a relation to tbe whole. That relation 
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is not one of such absolute identity as to destroy his pers(Hiality, 
nor can he bring himself to believe that what is so essential to 
him is valueless to God. So he admits the inconsistency. He 
confesses that thought has not attained its goal. He finds the 
act of dependence just as necessary as the act of thinking. This 
dependence manifests itself in a cwnmunion, an interchange, a 
relating of his desires and aspirations to the universal Spirit. 
This is prayer. We m^ht as well ask, "Why should we eat?" 
or "Why should we breathe?" or "Why should we think?" as 
to ask "Why should we pray?" The act itself is elemental. 

Whatever science may say as to the nature of the All, the 
need that gives rise to prayer remains. It is as fundamental 
as the need that gives rise to science. That there is some 
Power, not ourselves, that acts upon our souls, is evident. To 
liberate this Power in our lives, to make it curative through our 
actions, is a supreme necessity of our existence. Any effort to 
attain such an end will inevitably result in prayer. We will pray, 
not that we may have our own desires gratified, but that the 
desires of God may have free course through us. We will pray, 
not that the purposes of Providence may be altered to suit our 
wants, but that our longings may be changed to suit God's 
purposes. 

There is one kind of prayer that has become in^ssible. The 
modem man does not try to bend the will of the Almighty into 
conformity with his own desires, or his individual wants. The 
awfulness of universal law rests too heavily upon him. Tenny- 
son has put the case with terrible and pathetic truthfulness : 

O mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor, — while thy head is how'd. 

His heavy-shotted hammock- shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

We face the fact with dreadful and irresistible submission that 
no prayer will change the movements of universal order. The 
modem man is almost ready to adopt the position of Peter 
Annet, one of the most radical of the Deists, who declared that 
praying men are like sailors who have cast anchor on a rock, 
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and who imagine they are pulling the rock to themselves, when 
they are really pulling themselves to the rock. 

Let us accept the figure. Is there no need of pulling our- 
selves to the rock? Must we abandon prayer, if we cannot 
change God? Does the human conscience never need freshen- 
ing? Is there no demand that our life be brought into a divine 
captivity? Surely prayer is just as necessary in a stable uni- 
verse, as in one that is governed by caprice. Men need to fling 
off the fetters of self, to break loose from the heavy hand of 
custom, to make their wills the servants of wider sympathies, 
and to escape the downward drag of things, just as much in 
that sort of a universe, as in the one believed in by our fathers. 
From the plea of the savage that the gods may destroy his 
enemies, to the cry of a moonlit form in the garden, "Thy 
will, not mine, be done!" is a long journey. S(Mne day we will 
realize that the journey is not away from prayer, but toward it. 

If this be our cwiception of prayer, there is not a side of 
our nature to which it does not appeal. Take the claims of the 
intellect that sometimes are accused of being hostile to the spirit 
of devoticm. Science itself cannot have an ideal, beyraid the 
mere tabulation of facts, that does not verge on the act of prayer. 
When Huxley declared that the task of the scientist is the pur- 
suit o'f truth "over the illimitable ocean of the Unknown," he 
gave an excellent definition. The man who believes such a pur- 
suit in vain will abandon it. The man who persists in it thereby 
expresses his belief in an Unknown, not only beyond his own 
knowledge, but beyond all the accumulated wisdom of all the 
ages of thought. He cries: "O thou Unknown! take my toil, 
my earnest endeavor, my patient discoveries, and make them 
count for that Truth, which thou art!" To refuse to say this 
with the lips, when his whole life is an expression of it, when 
it is the motive of his investigations and the vision of his heart, 
is for the scientist to fall below the level of his better self. 

So the mind's search for reality verges on prayer. The 
central and governing motive in that pursuit is the desire to 
get away from all that is erroneous, to escape the limitations of 
partial and imperfect conceptions, and to enter into the life of 
true being. When this desire expresses itself in the form of 
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words, it is prayer. Thereby we bring to expression the im- 
pulse of expansion, the strt^le toward HberaticHi, that would 
carry the mind beyond itself into union with the All. Why 
should we hesitate to bring to the lips that which every honest 
truth-seeker feels in his heart? We would not seek truth if we 
did not believe that such a thing exists. We become religious 
when we utter that conviction in the form of an open confession, 
and call that reality, whose existence we have already posited in 
action, by the name of God. In this there is no inconsistency 
or unjustifiable assiunption. We have already, by the very nature 
of thought, posited a relation between our thinking and some- 
thing beyond ourselves. So the spirit by which the ignorant 
man gets away from his superstitions is the same as that by 
which the great savant arrives at his discoveries. It is the spirit 
of prayer. It says: "O Truth, thy way, not mine, be done!" 

The same holds true of morals. There has arisen an objec- 
tion to prayer from the pragmatic spirit of our age. Its method 
of reasoning grows more and more familiar. "Why pray for 
relief from uncongenial tasks?" it says. "If we take hold of 
them with resolution and fidelity we may find them becoming 
more interesting and beautiful. Why pray for freedom from the 
limitations of poverty? It is much better to grapple with con- 
ditions that forge the chains of injustice and pauperism. Why 
pray for mitigation of pain or sickness? It is far more sensible 
to take exercise and have a care to our diet. "The fact is," 
we are told, "that nearly everything we pray for can be obtained 
better if we spend the time in activity, rather than in devotion," 

With all that is helpful in this matter-of-fact philosophy, 
there is in it an essential weakness. It ignores the value of 
prayer in. setting before us the ideal. We pray, "Thy kii^dom 
come!" and then strive for better social conditions. We pray, 
"Give us this day our daily bread!" and then go to our work 
with higher courage and resolution. The prayer is simply an 
expression of the ideal, and a recognition of our dependence on 
the divine Power in its realizaticm. It keeps before us the 
thought that we are "workers together with God," It saves 
us again and again from surrender, through the ccHisciousness 
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that we are acting in unison with purposes that cannot be 
defeated, and are striving for aims that belong to the Eternal. 

"Men," said Goethe, "are only creative in poetry and art 
as Iwig as they are religious." He might have added morals. 
To keep before the mind an ideal picture is of the utmost 
importance in every act of moral assent We carry into the 
dust and strains of the common life what we have seen on the 
heights. Every act of disinterested devotion, every dedication 
to a great principle, every recognition of the power of justice, 
every manifestation of the spirit of honor is an effort to bring 
our life into alignment with scanething beyond itself. It is the 
act, of which prayer is the verbal expression. When we pray 
we set these things before ourselves as the goal of aspiration. 
We put into words what we long to realize in experience. We 
seek the elevation of spirit, without which they are impossible. 
So prayer is closely related to every moral achievement. It is 
a constructive act of the soul, by which the moral life is pre- 
sented to us in its ideal aspects. 

The modem world-view has not altered in the least the need 
of this kind of prayer. Who can face the life of our day, and 
not ask grave questions about the spirit of reverence and devo- 
tion? The things of the world are ever before our consciousness. 
The sense of the unseen seems to be vanishing from us. The 
majesty and meaning of existence, the realization of something 
beyond our earthly life, appear to be departing from our thought. 
The contemplative spirit is in ill repute. It cannot live in our 
atmosphere of self-confidence and common-sense. It is jostled 
off the stage by our bustling activity. We have but to come 
into contact with the life of one of our great cities to see how 
utterly distasteful to the modem man is silence. To meditate, to 
brood, to let ideas ripen, to bring impulses into contact with 
great purposes and enduring patterns is painful to him. His 
mind cannot endure to be alone with itself. His life tends to 
become thoroughly externalized. The pressure of activities in 
a teeming civilization is so great that meditation and reverence 
are in danger of becoming lost arts. 

What can save us from this but a revival of prayer? While 
the spirit of investigation is demanding so loudly to know that 
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which is, what will lead us to that which ought to be? Whilq 
knowledge is coldly demanding that we see the actual, what will 
point us to the possible? A vision of truth, in its most compre- 
hensive and generalized form, must come to us, and take 
possession of the particular and the petty. Amid all the unrest 
and distractions of life the soul must find repose. Influenced 
on so many sides, drawn in so many directions, swept hy num- 
berless changing impulses, it must somehow keep that inner har- 
mony which gives it control of itself. Unless this happens we 
will suffer mental dissolution, we will lose our contact with the 
entirety of life, all meaning and purpose will depart from it, 
and we will begin to live for the moment. The only thing that 
will save us from this fate is some vision of life's destiny, some 
contact with a higher hope, some feeling of a creative life 
streaming in upon our life from the realm of changeless values. 
This has ever been the gift of prayer. No other way of attaining 
this end has ever been found. It is not too much to say that if 
ever it departs from our civilization, with it will go ideals that 
uphold hcHior in business, respect for law, love of old institutions, 
loyalty to great principles, and many other things that are the 
bonds of social order, and the goals of human endeavor. 

Despite the great change that has come over our thou^t 
in modern times, the place of prayer is as great as ever. Indeed, 
it fills a much larger place than formerly. It is an experience 
of fellowship with the source of our being. It is a vehicle of 
thoughts and purposes and longings that are too vast, too spir- 
itual, too tender to find expression in any other way. It is an 
escape fnwn the finite and hurrying world, with its prosaic tasks 
and its burdened hours. It is a way of putting poetry into our 
aims and desires. It is a cry of penitence, an expression of 
hope, a plea of need, a sigh of care, or an utterance of thanks- 
giving. It is a reaching out of hands of helplessness, in the 
belief that a Power other than our own can be brought into 
life's problem. It is a discipline of our emotions, an effort to 
sink selfish interests in the wide purposes of a larger Beii^. 
All these it is, and many things beside. 

The modem man realizes, as did the man of old, that we 
lead a very restricted life. Our thinking is done under very 
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serious limitations. Our acts are broken efiEorts, scattered frag- 
ments of energy, put forth here and there. We need nothing 
so much as that memorable hour when a meaning is flung in 
upon the discrete facts leading to a larger truth ; or when a pure 
glance at the ideal life unifies and transfigures our tasks. In 
that hour we see. The cloud breaks for one immortal moment. 
What if it does close up again ? In that m«nent light has come 
from above. 

The modem man realizes, as did the man of old, that no 
problem is more important than that of life's meaning and object. 
To let the thought of our place in the universe disappear utterly 
is the most dangerous thing we can da When we do that we 
lead a purely vegetative or animal existence. We sink our 
higher emotions in the behests and desires of appetite. It may 
be that this problem is the most difficult that presents itself to 
our thou^t. It may be that a final and infallible solution of 
it is an impossibility. Still, some conception of why we are here, 
of what we are doing, of whither we are bound, we must have. 
That conception, belonging as it does to the realm of the ideal, 
will ever be the gift of some exalted state, of some glorious 
moment of vision. In a word, it will be a product of prayer. 

This, then, is our conclusion. The modern world-view has 
only enlarged the place of prayer. Without it life lacks back- 
ground and sky. It sinks into the material things which it 
handles. The mechanism and routine of a succession of tasks 
claim it. That there is any higher meaning to what we do, or 
any spiritual destiny beyond our immediate elTorts, never occurs 
to us. We must succeed now. We must bow to conventions. 
We must accept conditions. From this relentless drag of com- 
promise and ease, this claim of the c<^s and wheels of custom 
and habit, we can only be saved by a powerful spiritual influ- 
ence, that serves as a counteracting agent. We must have 
something to make life lyrical. We must have a ringing appeal 
from the heights of moral elevation. The universal experience 
of mankind teaches that these are the peculiar and especial 
gifts of prayer. 

To be sure no act of life has been more abused. Gross 
superstitions have mingled with its practices. Vindictive pas- 
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sions have found their way in among the high aspirations and 
noble impulses. Ecclesiasticism has turned it into merchandise. 
A foolish faith has treated it as a sort of a divine Charity Board, 
to give outdoor relief to lazy applicants. But, despite all this, 
the fact remains that it is the one great power for lifting life 
above that which is sordid, and surrounding it with the glow of 
the eternal. Until some substitute has been found, some better 
way of filling our acts with immortal significance, some nobler 
method of keeping us true to the pattern made in the skies, 
we must continue to pray. 

The President : Of the appointed speakers upon this topic, 
the first is Rev. Rufus P. Johnston, D.D., of New York City. 

Dr. Johnson : Mr. President: I am sure you share with me 
the deep sense of regret at the absence of Dr. Randall who has 
been chosen to speak upon this topic. In a moment of exuberant 
generosity, I consented to take his place. My rashness brings 
my present embarrassment. For what can I add to the discus- 
sion after these two brilliant papers? Possibly we may bring 
the discussion to a little lower level and consider the question in 
a little more practical light. The writers of the papers are theo- 
logians, philosophers, poets, and they have ranged along high 
and noble levels ; but unfortunately those of us in the low grounds 
have to face practical and concrete difficulties when we pray and 
when we urge others to pray. 

It is a matter of fact that prayer in some form has been a 
universal practice. Therefore we must look for its primary im- 
pube in some fundamental need of the soul. I say prayer has 
been a universal practice. As to whether or not the need of 
which it has been the age-long expression has been or can be 
met by other means in this modern world is another questitm. 
In my judgment there is still a large place for it. 

In its highest reaches prayer has been the expression of 
the noblest activities of the mind and heart and will of man. 
But in the last analysis it has been intensely practical. It always 
has an end in view. And though the ends may vary in different 
prayers, prayer itself is a means to an end. It is an effort put 
forth to produce a result, or to give expression to a state of 
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feeling produced by results. Prayer for prayer's sake has never 
been inculcated or practiced. 

Now, the question is. What place has prayer in the modem 
world-view? Is there any end to which it may contribute? Can 
it stilt be a cause working toward desired results? Or has the 
pr<^ess of knowledge as to the forces and processes of the 
world rendered prayer useless and obsolete? Have we found 
other methods of satisfying the deep instincts of the heart and 
of meeting its yearning needs? Have we attained unto other and 
more effective ways of achieving the aid which once came to us 
as a result of prayer? Or have we learned so much of the uni- 
verse as to see that there is no aid outside ourselves, no one 
to look to and yearn for, and therefore no place for prayer? 

This much, I think, we will all acknowledge, that our prayers 
are conditioned by our world-view. If we pray in the darkness 
of our ignorance, we also pray in the light of our knowledge. 
As knowledge increases our prayers will undergo modifications. 
For this reason a man with a modem world-view cannot con- 
tinue to pray some of the prayers of the long ago. I dare say that 
most of us retain old forms and phrases in prayer long after 
they have ceased to have a vital content. They no longer con- 
form to our philosophy or idea of prayer. We are creatures of 
habit, but we know when we stop to think that in using these 
forms we are not praying. 

The- modem man's view of the world-order, his conception 
of nature and of God's relation to it, his idea of God, his ethical 
and spiritual ideals, his view of man's nature ; in short, all that is 
comprehended in the term world-view conditions his praying. 
He would do violence to his intelligence, to his ethical concep- 
tion of God and himself — to the very highest fmits of the spirit 
of Christianity, did he seek to pray some of the prayers which 
in other ages were uttered very eamestly and ardently. For 
instance, a man with a modern scientific world-view would not sit 
on the brink of a river and pray for an ax to come to the 
surface; he would not pray for the shadow to turn back upon 
the face of the sundial ; he would not pray for the sun to stand 
still ; he would not pray that the great dragon might not swallow 
the sun and that an eclipse might pass. The modem world has 
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outgrown the possibility of such prayers. Nor would a man 
with the modern ethical world- view utter ejaculations of delight 
at the thought of being permitted to take the children of his ene- 
mies by the heels and dash them against the rocks. The truth 
is, there are many prayers, even in the Old Testament, that a 
modern man could not pray and at the same time be true to 
himself and God. 

It seems to me there are three factors in this question : God, 
the world-order scientifically apprehended, and man. The query 
is, What place has prayer in the relations and inter-relations of 
these factors ? 

In the modern world-view God is related to the world-order. 
The forces of nature are operating in conformity to laws which 
are the expressions of his will and power. So far as our experi- 
ence goes these laws operate uniformly and, so far as we can 
apply tests, they operate universally. Like elements have like 
qualities. Like causes produce like effects. The winds blow, the 
rains fall, harvests ripen, worlds revolve according to these forces 
and laws of the natural world. But these forces and laws are 
God's forces and laws, the expression and method of his imma- 
nent presence and ceaseless intelligence and will. They are divine 
processes for producing certain results and, so far as we can see. 
these results are produced in no other way. In the wisdom of 
God this seems to be the best method. And i repeat, that so far 
as we can see it is the only method. That is not to say that God 
could not do otherwise ; it is only to contend that he does not do 
otherwise. Doubtless God might send rain out of a crystal sky, 
but doubtless God never did. "Hath the rain a father?" asked 
the old writer. Is it an orphan in the universe? Yes, the rain has 
a father; but it was bom in legal wedlock; it is the legitimate 
child of God bom of natural laws and forces. 

God is law say the wise. 

On then, and let ub rejoice; 
For is he thunder by law. 

The thunder is still his voice. 

The natural world-order is but the method of God's working. 
It is the mode by which he achieves his end in certain provinces 
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of his universe. Men do not gather grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles because this is not God's manner of producing them. 
Neither do they gather grapes when there are no vines and figs 
where there are no trees for the same reason. If prayer, then, 
has any relation to grape and fig, it must take the vine and tree 
into account. 

In the next place, matt is related to the world-order. On one 
side, at least, he is the product of it. He lives in it, by means of 
it, because of it. Its uniformity is the sole ground of his security, 
and the indispensable condition of his progress. He lives whole- 
somely, progressively, enlargingly, just in proportion as he intelli- 
gently understands and adjusts himself to the uniform processes 
of nature. His science, inventions, arts, and mechanics are valu- 
able and possible only because nature is reliable in its operations. 
Prayer does not cause the force of gravity to operate. Does he 
need to pray that steam will expand, that fire will bum, or that 
an object of certain specific gravity will float in water? Does 
his praying make the sun to shine or the grass to grow or the 
tree to put forth leaves? On the other hand, knowing the nature 
and processes of these things, can he really pray that they will 
cease to operate ? Is prayer an instrument of control or direction 
in this realm? 

I am perfectly frank to say that if I sustained no other rela- 
tion than that to the physical world-order there would be for me 
a very small place for prayer. I should then seek to cultivate an 
attitude of gratitude toward God that he had made Nature's forces 
and laws to move so reliably, imiformly, and fruitfully, and 
should only ask for wisdom to enable me to discover their nature 
and processes in order that I might more intelligently conform 
to and utilize them. The sun would shine, the rains fall, the 
flowers bloom, the birds sing, and seed-time and harvest would 
come whether I prayed or not. My chief relation to Nature 
would be to study her, to know her methods, and work with her. 
If I were wise I should not want her laws chained, and if I 
were foolish enough to ask for their suspension, still God is 
wiser than I and the laws would continue to operate. 

But there is another point of contact between man and God 
than that which is furnished hy the physical world-order — God 
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has not exhausted himself in the material universe and man has 
another sphere of being than the flesh. God and man are person- 
alities. And there is a relation of mind and heart and will — ^a 
commerce of person which transcends the physical realm. It is 
here that 

Spirit with spirit can meet 

For closer is he than breathing 

And nearer than hands or feet. 
Granted, that it is a realm of law and not of whimsical 
arbitrariness. Yet God in response to the laws of his own being 
stoops to lift into fellowship with himself the yearning soul 
made in his own image. Here where God and man meet, here 
where spirit bears witness with spirit, here where mind responds 
to mind and heart beats to heart, and will bows to will, here 
above the rush of matter and the wreck of worlds is the com- 
manding place of prayer in the modem world-view. The dis- 
covery is not new. The instincts of man in all ages have led him 
into this holy realm. All the great prayers, those high pleas 
which voice the cry of the universal human heart, moved along 
these lofty levels. And if modern science has driven out of 
the lowlands of materialism and compelled us to take refuge in 
these transcendent spiritual heights, I, for one, say. Thank God 
for modem science. 

If then, this is the place, what is the function and purpose 
of prayer? Here I am sure is need of a reverent revision of many 
current conceptions. Certainly prayer is not a device to relieve 
us of toil and watchfulness. It is not an instrument of divine 
forging, placed in the hands of ignorance and selfishness. It is 
not a method of escaping responsibility and obligation. It is 
not a coin by which we can pay the penalty of transgression. 
It is not a means by which we can make up for lack of morality, 
integrity, and character. Neither is prayer a device for over- 
coming God's reluctance and inducing him to do what he 
does not wish to do — ^an indirect way of getting ourselves on 
the throne. Excuse me, Brethren, but we have some phrases 
which, in my judgment, are the quintessence of irreverence. I 
hear men talk of "bombarding the Throne of Grace," of hold- 
ing on to a request with such pertinacious tenacity as to compel 
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God to yield. A false interpretation of the parables of the 
"Unjust Judge" and the "Sleepy Neighbor" has seemed to com- 
mit Christ to the idea of thus overcoming God's reluctance, 
while exactly the opposite idea was in his mind. 

The purpose of prayer is not to change God, but to bring 
ourselves into harmony with him. Its end is that he may work 
through us and we may work with him. It is the supreme 
yearning of the soul for God, the submission of self to God, 
and the transcendent joy of being in God — "the submission of 
man's nothing perfect to God's all-complete." In this intimate 
and holy intercourse between God and man the human mind is 
illumined, new visions of truth, new estimates of value, new 
joys of being dawn upon the soul. In these h^h experiences 
contact is made with the infinite reservoir of spiritual power. 
New forces are released in the soul itself ; and thus elevated to a 
high stage of conscious efficiency the spirit cries, I can do all 
things through Him that strengtheneth me. 

Do you say that such a conception renders the effects of 
prayer entirely subjective? My reply is, not entirely, but largely, 
and in the very nature of the case, this must be so. It is I who 
need to be affected, changed, illumined, not God. In some cases 
the only effect of prayer must be subjective. In other cases, 
one prays for a subjective conformity to God's will, that he may 
be objectively useful in the prosecution of his purposes. I am 
the instrument which must be pliable and responsive to the 
Master's use. Prayer is the process by which the soul is kept 
responsive. Let me illustrate by wireless telegraphy. Here is 
an instnmient at the sender's station and another at that of the 
receiver. But the two are not in harmony. They are not tuned 
to the same number of vibrations. The sender may sedc to com- 
municate, the air may be full of messages, they beat in vain 
above the receiving instrument; but a skilful mechanic with a 
little effort tunes the receiver's instrument, and then thought 
flashes to thought, and will receives the behests of will. God's 
messages of love, and courage, and h<:^, God's messages of 
revelation and inspiration quiver and throb through the uni- 
verse. Prayer tunes the human soul to catch, respond to, and 
execute these messages. 
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The President: I am happy to introduce the second ap- 
pointed speaker upon this topic, Dr. W, L. Poteat, of Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina. 

Dr. Poteat: The question of discrimination among the 
aims and ohjects of prayer has already been discussed. I beg 
to confine my suggestions to the questi(»i of the supposed limi- 
tation upon prayer from the scientific point of view, and of 
course I shall speak rather as a man of science than as a 
theologian. 

For the clearing up of the matter now before us it is im- 
portant that we inquire into the essential nature of religion. 
It is to be observed, in the first place, that in human experience 
religion is universal, that is to say, it arises out of the nature of 
things. It is as much a natural phenomenon as the sunrise. I 
am aware that years ago Mr, Herbert Spencer and Sir John 
Lubbock maintained thai there were tribes so low in the human 
scale as to be destitute of religion. More recently, however, all 
students of the subject hold that there are no tribes of men 
devoid of religious sentiments and rel^ous opinion. An emi- 
nent authority curtly dismisses Spencer and Lubbock with the 
remark, "Neither one of the gentlemen ever saw a savage 
tribe." Religion is, in fact, more distinctive of man than the 
structural and functional peculiarities ccHnmonly relied upon to 
differentiate him from the animals next below him. It is 
grounded not only in the nature of man, but also in universal 
nature; and its rise and history, its elements and varied expres- 
sion in cult and creed are capable of being reduced to the 
orderly coherence and precision of science. 

In order to get at the fundamental thing in reli^on as a 
natural phenomenon, it is necessary that our view include all 
types of religion from the lowest to the highest. We catinot 
refuse to accept the mass of ethnological evidence now in hand 
pointing to the identity of mental construction and action from 
the earliest and rudest type down to the latest and most ad- 
vanced. The laws of growth which develop the physical man 
into the type of the species operate also in the reahn of his 
mind to bring its products into a like conformity. This simple 
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fact explains the striking similarity of all primitive religious 
ideas. We have no need to invoke either historic connection or 
tradition from a common ancestry. The mind of man reacting in 
practically the same way to the same stimuli will everywhere 
reach fundamentally identical conceptions. 

Now, what is the fundamental and therefore universal re- 
action of the human mind in the midst of the manifold forms 
and ordered activities of the natural world? What is the funda- 
mental assumption common to all rel^ons? It is "the recc^i- 
tion that conscious volition is the ultimate source of all force" ; 
the recognition that, behind the phenomenal world and accounting 
for it, is the invisible, immeasurable power of conscious will, of 
intelligence, of a Universal Mind analogous to the human mind, 
A corollary of this fundamental assumption, and of the highest 
importance, is this: that the human mind is in communication 
with the Universal Mind. In other words, prayer is of the 
essence of religion. This recc^ition is at the foundation of 
all the primitive religions and, with the curious exception of 
Buddhism, likewise of the founded religions. From this point 
of view, the significance of Jesus lies in the personal revelation 
which He made of the abstract Universal Intelligence as being 
in sympathetic neighborhood to human need, and in His clearing 
the way for freer commerce with the Unseen, His companions 
and first interpreters felt that they had heard, had seen with 
ther eyes, and had handled with their hands, somewhat of the 
Eternal Life, and that through Him they had freshened fellow- 
ship with the Father. 

But associated with this essential religious experience, one 
finds everywhere the tendency to speculate about it. It is of 
the first importance to distinguish between the religious experi- 
ence itself and this effort to account for it in terms of intellect. 
The religious element proper recognizes and opens correspondence 
with the world of the Unseen Powers, and is no more to be iden- 
tified with the body of religious theory than is the world of 
plants to be identified with the science of botany. Of course, 
religious speculation finds much of its material in the existing 
stage of culture, and takes form and color from it. In one 
case this system of speculation issues in fetichism, at a higher 
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stage in mytholt^y, in a still higher stage in what we know as 
theol(^y. The pre-scientific theology ranged over well nigh the 
whole world of fact. It involved cosm(^;ony, ethnology, and 
history. It had its theory of the earth and of the heavens, of 
disease, of language, of education. But all these matters were 
within the scope of science, and when the new science, clear-eyed 
and victorious, arrived upon the scene, a revision of the body of 
opinion which had grown up under the sanction of Christianity 
was inevitable. The so-called religious crisis of the past eighty 
years was precipitated, and many felt that religion itself was 
compromised in the enforced surrender of the particular intel- 
lectual form in which at the time it found expression. But we 
have learned that revision of the world-view historically asso- 
ciated with Christianity leaves untouched the essential content of 
the Christian consciousness, and the former trepidation of Chris- 
tian apologists, at sight of the unchecked advance of scientific 
criticism, is now seen to have been without warrant. 

And this brings us face to face with the modem world-view. 
We need to inquire into what it really is and what its relation 
to religion is. Of course, the new view of the world is the 
product of the rapid and marvelous extension of natural knowl- 
edge. On the threshold of the inquiry we must distinguish 
between the earlier scientific view of the world and the later. 
The earlier view put the emphasis upon the mechanical side of 
things, went far indeed toward restricting the term "Nature" to 
the phenomena of the physical world, the phenomena which were 
reducible to a mechanical routine, which were measurable and 
predictable. Maxwell insisted that the clock, the foot-rule, and 
the balance were the distinguishing symbols of modem science. 
The French mathematician declared that a sufficiently developed 
intelligence supplied with the status of the atoms at any particu- 
lar moment would be able to predict all future history. And so, 
the universe was held to be a closed system of inviolable se- 
quences, impersonal, and its own sufficient cause. There was no 
trace in it of intelligence or free will. God was thrust over the 
last ledge of mechanical fact, the realm of the supernatural was 
rolled up as a scroll and flung over the edge of the world 
into the abyss, and, there being no ear anywhere to hear, prayer 
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became an absurdity. Science was flushed with its recent con- 
quests, it was in high conceit with its omnipotent method. It 
was already well advanced in the work of plucking the heart 
of mystery out of universal Nature, and but a few years more 
of the unflinching application of the laws of physics and chem- 
istry would flnish the business up and set men free from the 
thraldom of the last superstition. It was dogmatic and arrogant. 
But somewhere about 1880, shall we say? this confident 
and supercilious bearing began to relax. Men began to recog- 
nize with increasing clearness that they had been occupied with 
surface problems whose solution merely led them in to the 
central mysteries, and before these they stood in helpless impo- 
tence. Even in the sphere of physical nature, investigation inva- 
riably broke down when the crucial problem was reached. Your 
chemist can record the sequence of events in his test-tubes, but 
he docs not know what determines the sequence. Your physicist 
has a glib definition of force as vibrations in the ether, but he 
does not know what the ether is or what makes it vibrate. 
He can get no farther than Lord Salisbury's definition, Ether 
is the nominative case of the verb to undulate. Your biologist 
beams with delight when he looks up from his microscope where 
life is advertising its marvelous powers, but he does not know 
what life is. Your psychologist has a nimble wit and speaks 
great swelling words about the parallelism of the thought process 
and the nerve process, but he knows next to nothing of either 
process and of why they should be parallel, if, indeed, they are. 
It is precisely at the crucial point in every line of research that 
the scientific method breaks down. The farther the man of 
science pushes his questioning of Nature, the more oppressed 
he becomes with the limitations of science, and the word most 
familiar to his tongue is "I do not know." The torch of science 
grows brighter with each passing year and shoots its beams 
deeper into the enveloping darkness, but the enlargem^t of the 
sphere of light multiplies the points of its contact with the 
unknown. One secret guessed brii^ to view two deeper ones. 
Science springs more questions than she solves. 

Deep under deep forever goes. 

Heaven over heaven expands. 
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Moreover, it is now seen that the physical principles and tests 
which have been so disappointing even in the distinctively phys- 
ical realm are able to yield us little when applied to the personal 
realm now at length recognized as a part of the natural reakn. 
Socrates and Shakespeare and Saint Francis have clearly a 
place in the natural order, and a theory of the sum of things 
must include them in its purview. In truth, personality is the 
highest thing in nature, and a view which fails to account for 
it might well be discarded as accounting for nothing. As Pro- 
fessor Williams James has remarked, the only form of thii^ 
we directly encounter is our own personal life, and the only com- 
plete category of our thinking is the category of personality. 
The surest knowledge we possess is the knowledge that personal- 
ity conditions events, and the external world ceases to be intelli- 
gible in proportion as it becomes impersonal. In other words, 
the world cannot be explained except on the supposition, to use 
Professor Shaler's phrase, that a mighty kinsman of man is at 
work behind it all. We are finding, with Tennyscm, 

Nearer and ever nearer him who wrought 
Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 
But this main miracle, that thou are thou. 
With power on thine own act and on the world 

Science is pushing out into this world of personality, but it 
has not so much as invented the conceptual apparatus for ex- 
plaining the phenomena of the personal reakn. Atom and ion 
are symbols clearly inapplicable here. We need not look for 
the secret of genius or the moral imperative in the bottom of 
a retort. No mathematician has arisen to give algebraic expres- 
sion to variations in the states of consciousness. The deep 
affinity which draws two souls together does not vary inversely 
with the square of the distance and directly as the mass. It is 
frankly confessed that the central problem in this sphere of 
investigation can be approached at present only by way of 
theories known to be inadequate. 

Without goii^ farther into the illustration of the limitations 
of science, we must agree that the modern world-view has not 
changed materially the conception of the ultimate reality. The 
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scientific revolution has operated upon the surface 'of things. 
After all, the new world is the same old world, a world of deep 
mystery and of unexhausted resourcefulness. And human life 
stripped to its naked elements is the same. Only its machinery, 
its social and economic clothing, are different. Strip off the 
veneer of culture and civilization, and we shall see that man's 
fundamental moral relations and needs remain the same. We 
stand on a broader and higher pyramid of fact than our pred- 
ecessors stood on, and we see more things than they saw. But 
it may well be doubted that we see any deeper mto things than 
the Greeks of old days saw. Besides, the sphere of religion 
is not the sphere of knowledge, but of emotion ; not of thought, 
but of will; not of truth, but of imagination and feeling. Ac- 
cordingly, whatever revolution may occur in the realm of science, 
strictly so-called, religion and its necessary support and expres- 
sion, prayer, will retain their legitimate place in human ex- 
perience. 

The President: This interestii^ topic is now thrown open 
to volunteer speakers. I take pleasure in introducing to the 
audience Professor Gerald B. Smith, of Chicago, who is the 
first volunteer speaker: 

Professor Gerald B. Smith, D.D. : It seems to be generally 
agreed, if we may take as representative the statements of those 
who have preceded, that Uie modem world-view allows a place 
for prayer, as a form of aesthetic wonder at the universe. "When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands, the moon, and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him." There is a place in the modem world-view for 
the God-intoxicated man. It seems to be agreed, in the second 
place, that there is a place for prayer in the modem world-view 
as a very definite means of improving our own spiritual life. 
If our prayers are sent out as an anchor to the ship, they 
may pull the ship to the rock, even though they may not move 
the rock itself. Nobody questions either of these propositions. 

But what we want to know is whether prayer for a definite 
result is answered. What can the man with the modem world- 
view say concerning this? If I mistake not, thou^t today is 
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breaking up that idea of the rigidity of laws of Nature which 
has held us in bondage. Not long since, in a company of scien- 
tific men, the question of miracles was being discussed, and 
every member of that group, dealing with different sciences, said 
that there are plenty of things inexplicable by science. But these 
inexplicable events science does not call miracles. Of course it 
does not. But the scientist recognizes a large realm of mystery 
where unexpected and unaccountable things happen, and he 
knows that his formulas in general are not large enough to ac- 
count for all things which happen. 

Again, our modem psychology is teaching us that our so-called 
world-view and the formulas which we use in science do not 
describe things in any hard-and-fast manner at all. They are 
the tools which we use to establish a vital relationship between 
ourselves and the universe in which we live, and there is no 
limit to be placed on the number or the kind of tools which may 
be used. Science has no dc^fmatic veto today to place upon the 
idea of a prayer which can show results. It is simply a matter of 
the evidence. Now, what is that evidence? I think none of us 
can read any one of volumes — several of which have been com- 
piled — citing wonderful answers to prayer, without being im- 
pressed with the coincidences at least. If we are critically minded 
we of course wish the evidence on the other side could be col- 
lected in similar volumes so as to see how many prayers have 
gone unanswered. Nevertheless, there is that imposing testimony 
on the part of people who believe that their prayers have been 
answered by events which had their occasion in some way in the 
prayer which was offered. 

Now, if it be true that the symbols which we use for interpret- 
ing the world are tools by which we gain results in the world — 
and that is a familiar conception with every science — it certainly 
is not unreasonable to believe that prayer of the right sort itself 
may be a means by which we can gain results which otherwise 
could not be obtained. It is simply a question of the evidence, 
as I said before. Now, that evidence seems to lead in the direc- 
tion of trusting that instinct which leads us to pray for things. 
Our psychologists tell us that the fundamental thing in our 
nature is pers(»ial activity ; that that activity precedes knowledge ; 
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that it invents ways by which results are achieved. To picture 
the mysterious environment in which we live as in the control of 
a great personality with loves and hates and sympathies, and to 
reach out toward that personality that we may find from him an 
answer, is an instinct which we cannot crush out from the himian 
heart. That there is room in the modem world-view for this 
instinct I firmly believe. 

Now, you cannot persuade a man who really prays, that his 
prayers are not answered. If the thing for which he prays does 
not come to pass, he yet knows his prayer is answered by a better 
revelation of the purpose of God. Prayer is the way in which 
we wrestle with problems of life. Prayer is the way in which 
we discover the answer which comes from that mystery to which 
we address ourselves. Let some disaster c(Mne upon you, let some 
crisis meet your life, and though no human being were near, yet 
you will cry out to some invisible companion to share your per- 
plexity, to answer your questionings, to give to you relief. Now, 
does not the relief come? For after all, how much more there 
is in this environment than we can get out of it with our science 
or our philosophy, or even our religion! I can imagine a cat 
coming into my study and sitting down with complete cat phi- 
losc^hy and cat science, and summing up the appearance and 
contents of my books by speculating as to whether rats and mice 
may there be available for cat prayers and cat activities. And 
the tat may say there is nothing more than that in the library. 
But there is actually more there than the cat appropriates. Shall 
we, then, with our feeble senses, as we stand in the great labora- 
tory of God, feel that we have exhausted all possibilities, and 
that prayer can only be meditation upon what we already know ? 
Or shall we not with the religious man of all ages dare to cry 
out our deepest desires and believe that the answer will come, 
not according to our wisdom, but according to the hi^er wisdom 
which watches over us all ? 

The Phesident: Are there other volunteer speakers? If not, 
we shall be glad for the pastor of this church or the Secretary 
to make such special announcements as may be necessary at this 
time. As we have no special announcements to make, may I 
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call your attention to the evening sessic»i, beginning at 8:00 
o'clock? The subject is, "How Shall We Interpret the Holy 
Spirit to the Life of Today?" and this will be discussed by Rev. 
Harry E. Fosdick, D.D,, Montclair, N.J., and Professor Gordon 
B. Moore, of the University of South Carolina, and by the Rev. 
Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, Tenn., and Rev. C. C. Brown, 
D.D., of Sumpter, S.C. 

I am sure we all have been profited by the luminous views 
so succinctly stated by these writers and speakers this afternoon. 
I really was pained to hear that large numbers of our people, 
and the pastors of other churches in this region of the countt?, 
could not be present to hear these discussions; and I trust to- 
night, through your efforts, a larger number will be present to 
hear the discussion at that time. 

We will now rise and be dismissed with prayer by Dr. Milton 
G. Evans, president of Crozer Theolc^cal Seminary. 

Dk. Evans dismissed the meeting with prayer. 



nRST DAY 

Evening Session 
8:00 o'clock P.M. 
The President: Certainly we are under obligations to the 
Committee that formulates these topics for so ridi and so timely 
a subject. The one for tonight is: "How Shall We Interpret 
the Holy Spirit to the Life of Today? and the first of the 
two writers upon this topic is Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
D.D., Montclair, N.J. 

Dr. Fosdick then read the following: 

HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET THE HOLY SPIRIT TO 
THE LIFE OF TODAY? 
In no place has theol<^y done religion such pitiably injury 
as in its treatment of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. When 
the New Testament speaks its distinctive and characteristic 
word about the experience of the Spirit, it means the conscious 
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presence of the livti^ God in the hearts of men, and that is the 
very essence of rel^on. Such an experience is the soul's vital 
contact with, and inward comprehension of, God. It b the Holy 
of Holies, where dwells in men the divine Shekinah, over whose 
mysterious threshold and into whose incommunicable secrets 
theolc^ ought never to have walked, save with bared head and 
unsandled feel. The crowning tragedy of Christian theolt^y, 
however, has been enacted just here in this sacred place. What 
was once the saving experience of God in the souls of men has 
been made an insoluble problem of metaphysics — how one can be 
three, and three one! The botanizing instinct of rd^ous phi- 
losophy has taken even this fine flower of the spiritual life and 
dissecting it, drying it, pressing it, pinning it down, has left it a 
desiccated and unfragrant thing in its museum of specimens. 

To interpret the Hdy Spirit to the life of today, therefore, 
involves the re-presentation of religion as the life of God him- 
self, abiding in spiritual presence within men; and the crying 
need of this gospel is seen in at least two perennial tendencies 
in religious thinking. 

First is the tendency to look for God chiefly somewhere out- 
side of ourselves, "Where is God?" is the question that rises, 
not only out of Job's particular exigency, crying, "Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him!" — it is the question that arises 
also in the realm of thought when the man of faith endeavors 
to make for himself and his friends a clear statement about 
his idea of deity. The distinguishing elements in any conception 
of God may all be traced back to this primal inquiry concerning 
God's whereabouts. "God is there," say the pagan tribes, for 
example, pointing to the Mammoth Cave, to twisted trees, to 
cloven rocks from which Apollo's vapors rise. "God is there," 
say the ancient Jews, pointing to Sinai's summit, wrapped in 
mystery, where God hides their Moses in a deft, that he may 
see the back of Deity, but not the face. "God is there," says 
the mediaeval devotee, conceiving the world still in Ptdemaic 
terms, and pointing beyond the upturned bowl of the sky, to the 
seventh heaven, where Jehovah sits surrounded by his choir of 
archangels. "God is there," says the Deist, gazing back beyond 
the age-long processes of Nature to the vague figure over the 
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crest of the first hill, who gave this universe-toboggan its primal 
shove, and has been watching its sliding ever since. "God is 
everywhere," says the Pantheist : 

He the grain and the furrow, the plough-cloven clod 

And the ploughshare drawn through; 
The germ and the sod. 

The deed and the doer, the seed and the sower. 
The dust, which is God. 

So man, looking near and far, on Olympus, in Paradbe, oa 
far-off horizon, in the omnipresent life of the world, have 
sought for God, as in Jesus' day they sought for his kingdom, 
saying, "Lo, here and lo, there." And of God, as of his king- 
dom, Jesus brought this revolutionary truth, "Lo, God is within 
you." For the whole unprecedented Christian thought of God 
finds here its secret, that it seeks for Deity, first of all, neither in 
nature, nor in Paradise, neither in First Cause, nor in Absolute 
Energy, frwn which all things proceed, but in spiritual manhood 
at its best, ablaze with love. Of old they built towers of Babel 
to find God in his heaven. At the Christian Pentecost they wait 
for God to break into tongues of flame on their own heads. 
"No man hath seen God at any time," that is the Christian 
message. "If ye love one another God abideth in you." "Know 
ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that the Holy Spirit 
dwelleth in you?" "I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." 
"If any man will open the door we will come in and sup with 
him and he with us." "The water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into eternal life," We 
have "exceeding great and precious promises that we should be 
partakers of the divine nature." 

The Christian experience is in continual danger of drifting 
from this vital center. In our age, especially, we are prone to 
find God at the end of an argument and leave him there. We 
have been compelled by militant agnosticism to put our apolo- 
getic armies on the defensive. Finding it impossible to hold 
the intelligent respect of men without reasonable arguments in 
the faith's behalf, we have had to draw such inferences from the 
nature and functions of the material universe, frwn the necessi- 
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ties of human thought, th^ demands of human conscience, and the 
progress of moral evolution in history, that materialism should 
be made what indeed it is, a discredited affair. "Atheism," says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, "is so foolish that I do not know how to put 
it into words." But God so arrived at, by way of reason, is an 
entirely external matter. He is a hypothesis to explain the uni- 
verse, "He sitteth upon the circle of the earth and the inhabit- 
ants thereof are as grasshoppers before him." Granted the 
incalculable value in even such a faith, putting unity into all 
history and purpose into all life, it is not religion and never 
can be. Religion begins when we cease using the tricky and 
unstable aeroplane of speculation to seek him amidst the stars, 
and retreat into the fertile places of our own spirits where the 
living water rises, as Jesus said, God outside of us is a theory ; 
God inside of us becomes a fact. God outside of us is an 
hypothesis ; God inside of us is an experience. God the Father 
is the possibility of salvation ; God the Spirit is actuality of life, 
joy, peace, and saving power, God the transcendent may do for 
philosc^hy, but he is not enough for religion. 

The other perennial tendency in religious thinking which 
makes so urgent the presentation of the spiritual life as the life 
of God existing in us, is the love of harking back to some 
pre-eminent manifestation of God in history. It is represented 
among us by the cry, "Back to Jesus." Who, indeed, would not 
love to go back to him, past all the aberrations of the church 
and the misinterpretations of his meaning. He is the best we 
know. The centuries have passed since he was here, with such 
revolutionary changes in science, philosophy, political ideals, and 
social customs, that a Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's Court 
could feel no more strange than we would feel in another's 
generation. But no century has outgrown his spirit and char- 
acter. Through the advances that make children alien frcwn their 
parents, he has held these sixty generations in his spiritual 
mastership, and has made the men of twenty centuries feel when 
th^ tried to estimate him, that they were meting out heaven 
with a span and comprehending the dust of the earth in a meas- 
ure, and weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance. All centuries, all races, both sexes, all ages — how he 
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seems to balance the virtues and include the ideals of each ! We 
have mountains of virtue and corresponding valleys of defect, 
but not he. He is the universal character. The white light in 
him gathers up all the split and fractured colors of our little 
spectrums. He is the best we know. 

Who, I say, would not desire to go back to him ? Only let us 
say it emphatically, that alone is not religion and never can be. 
It may be simply hero-worship on a sublime scale. For if God 
the Father is sitting on the circle of the earth, and Jesus the 
perfect character lived two thousand years ago, there is no 
vital religion to be gotten out of that. We may stand, then, 
before the Master with the same sort of worship and reverent 
admiration that a man who is no painter feels when he sees a 
Raphael. He knows the work is sublime, but he is not proposing 
to do anything like it. He is conquered by its beauty, but he 
knows no possibility of its imitation. If, however, there were 
a spirit of Raphael that could lay hold upon the man's life and 
transform him to the master's skill and power, then his admira- 
tion would beccHne inwardly effective. It takes the spirit of 
Raphael to do Raphael's work. If this gospel of an indwelling 
dynamic is not coupled with our admiration for Jesus, we are 
like nothing quite so much as a student whom I once saw prac- 
tising the fingering of the Hallelujah Chorus on an organ from 
which the power had been shut off. With what accuracy his 
fingers traveled the keys, I could not tell. Once Handel's 
soul on fire with the passion for harmony had burned itself 
into that composition. He had written it upon his knees. But 
with whatever agility the student's fingers followed the notes, 
no Hallelujah Chorus came from hb organ to praise God and 
move men. So the record of this matchless character handed to 
us in the gospels, like notes of music meant to be played over 
again, is but our despair, if we must attempt its reproductiwi 
— on a powerless organ. Our admiration for it is external and 
ineffective. We fall thereby into a static religicm of creed and 
adoration, but not a dynamic religion of progress and hope. This, 
then, is the glorious mesage, where the Christian gospel reaches 
its climax, and which alone puts fullest meaning into Jesus' per- 
fect life. The spirit of God in Jesus made his quality ; and that 
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same spirit is underground in our lives, strivii^ to well up in 
characters like his, until we live, yet not we, but Qirist liveth in 
us. The transcendent God and the perfect Son can make a true 
theology and a lofty ethic, but not a deep religion, God the 
Father revealed in God the Son must somehow become God the 
Spirit in us. 

There has been no intention here of speaking about the 
Trinity. Nowhere, indeed, has theolc^y so abused its privilege 
as in the formulation of that doctrine, Paul, were he here, would 
have a ponderous mass of trlnitarian discussion at which to 
hurl his bitter charge: "spoiling you with philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the traditions of men." As a matter of fact, however, 
what we have been sayinjg is a fair statement of the New Testa- 
ment experience of a threefold relationship with God. God 
known as transcendent Father is not enough; God revealed in 
perfect character is not enoi^h; God the Father revealed in 
God the Son becomes God the abiding Spirit in us — ^that is the 
perfect experience of him. This is the Trinity of the New 
Testament, the love of God and the grace of Jesus made inward 
and vital by the ccMnmunion of the Spirit. The New TestamerU 
knows absolutely noting of distinguishing God's substance 
without confusing his persons. The apostles never dreamed of 
running surv^or's lines through God and dividing him off in 
acreages. Paul would have been utterly nonplussed and mys- 
tified by the Athanasian and Chalcedonian formulas. This Greek 
metaphysical discussion of the Trinity, analyzing the ontology 
of God, rightly appears to us as an inch-worm, clambering up 
die Matterhom in a vain, not to say presumptuous, endeavor to 
measure the distance to the stars. But the New Testament 
does know a threefold relationship of the soul with God in 
religious experience, where we believe in him as Creative Father, 
adore him as Perfect Character, and commune with him as 
Indwelling Presence. 

The interpretation of this complete religipus experience, 
crowned in the ctMiscious inward communion of the living God, 
is the great task of the church. This is the preaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Nor is it impossible even with the practical mind 
of the modem man to make it constrainit^ly clear. All life 
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indeed, from its lowest to its loftiest aspects, is an analogy of 
man's spiritual dependence on and recreation by, a larger spiritual 
power. AH the difference a dugout canoe and an ocean liner 
is the difference in man's capacity to appropriate for his own use 
tfie powers of the physical world. Emerson's famous illustration 
of the gigantic Roman conduit made useless and unnecessary by 
the discovery that water always rises to its own level, so that 
men straightway harnessed a universal force to do their work, 
is true of all life. Scientific advance is progressive appropria- 
tion of universal energy. When, further, we move into the 
realm of living organism, we find appropriation changed to its 
higher form, assimilation, where the tree lives by the earth it 
saps and the sunlight it absorbs. And when at last you deal 
with persons, you pass through the appropriation whereby they 
make electricity and steam their servants, through the assimi- 
lation whereby their bodies live, to personal possessions, where 
not alone in hypnotism does one mind take control of another, 
but in the sane and beautiful relationship of soul with soul, a 
mother lives herself into her children's lives until in a certain 
real sense th^ could say. We live, yet not we, for she lives 
in us. 

Now all this analogy becMnes experiential fact in us, with 
reference to God. For, granted a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, how shall we explain the plainest facts of our inward 
experience without positing this spirit of the living God in us? 
Not alone is it to be supposed on grounds of probability that a 
God, who begets children in his own likeness, will hold ccmi- 
munion with them, but it is an immediately given fact that he 
does hold communion with them. What an illustration any 
spring day is to us ? Where does all the restlessness in Nature 
have its source? Every tree, in discontent, hastens to make 
buds into leaves, and every blade of grass is tremulous with 
impatient life. No tree, however, is a sufficient explanation of 
its own haste and dissatisfaction; no flower has in itself the 
secrets of its eager growth. The spirit of life is abroad and, 
crowding itself everywhere on old, dead forms, is making them 
bloom again. Explain, then, the moral restlessness of our hearts 
in other wise! We do ill, and are distraught with remorse until 
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we repent and make reparation ; we attain money or talents, and 
are chased day and night by the urgent call to their spiritual 
dedication; we hear the acclaim of friends and our deepest heart 
longs still more to hear God's "Well done ;" we conform our- 
selves to decency and still hear a call for goodness beyond all 
earthly need; we succeed as the world calls it, and we know 
it is failure ; we fail as the world sees it, and lo, our hearts sing 
for joy because we know we have succeeded ! Everywhere we 
are confronted with a pulsing life that longs to get itself ex- 
pressed in us. We cannot get away from God, that is why. He 
is not far. He is here. This Spirit, for whcm there is no better 
name than the Spirit of Jesus, is our continual companion. We 
are locked in an enforced fellowship with him. We can call men 
to witness that there is no friend with whom they have dealings 
more direct and continual than with him. Every time they 
open an inspiring book and devoutly study it, this spirit is 
pleading for entrance. Every time they pray, he stands at the 
door and knocks. Every time sc«ne little one in need, or some 
great cause demanding sacrifice, lays claim on them, this Spirit 
is crying to be let in. Men's physical hunger for food, their 
k>ve for family and friends, are not more direct, ccmcrete, imme- 
diate experiences than their dealings with this Spirit of the Lord. 
He is not God the Father, only; he is God the Spirit, striving 
to dwell in us and work through us. 

Why should this be so mysterious to us? The same thing 
in an impersonal way, as we have said, is true about our bodies 
also. They are simply the' vehicles and mediums of the larger 
■ physical life about us. They have no independent anl sepa- 
rate existence. They walk upon the ground; they breathe the 
air; th^ drink the water; they eat the food; they absorb 
through their very pores the dynamic forces of the world, and 
all their power and quality are thus borrowed and appropriated 
from the larger power outside. 

The experience of the spiritual presence of God is simply 
our consciousness that our inward and invisible life, the real 
soul and content of us, is as vitally in touch with the larger 
spiritual world, personal because spiritual, as our body is with 
the physical. Is that so strange and difficult to comprehend? 
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Would not the lack of it, rather, be strange and too mysterious 
to believe? For this inward and invisible realm of our lives is 
the reality of us. This is the thing we are. All our outward 
deeds are but the shadows cast by the thoughts and purposes, 
the ambiticHis and desires that throng this inward and substantial 
world of spirit. The real battlefield, where the issues of this 
world and the next are being settled, is inward. There where 
desires clash with duties, and ambitions launch their squadrons 
against loyalty, is the real battle waged, and all that we call 
good and evil in the outer world, are but the echo and reverbera- 
tion of this more real and inward war. Do you mean, then, 
to say, that though this body, this garment and shadow of the 
thing I am, this outward and perishable integument and clothes 
of my real substance, is in touch with, and nourished by, a 
larger realm of physical power, my inner being is fatherless 
and unsustained, incapable of re-creati(Mi by the larger personal 
life which is the whole world's soul? No, by every appeal of con- 
science, by every mysterious aspiration of our souls, by every 
lofty moment when the "spirit's true endowments stand out plainly 
from the false ones," by the experience of all saints, crying 
with George Fox, "I fee! inward life welling up within me," 
we are aware that we are crowded upon by the great spiritual 
world of God, and can be temples in which his spirit shall take 
up its habitation. 

Indeed, we may even call the psychologists to witness, who 
today are discovering in the spirit's life precisely those holy 
and transforming influences of which we speak, and are ascribing 
them to that mysterious realm which they call the "subconscious 
self." Powers of joy and peace, transforming influences that 
renovate character, change dispositicm, and inspire service do 
appear in lives, they say, but all these effects, which the New 
Testament attributes to the Holy Spirit, they ascribe to the sub- 
conscious self. Well, there should be no permanent misunder- 
standing here. The trains that come into Augusta over the 
Southern Railway always come up through Graniteville, but they 
do not start there. Graniteville is a substation of Augusta, but 
you will not get at the secret of a train full of good citizens 
coming to town, by sajang that the presence of Graniteville 
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explains it. The train came through Graniteville, not from it. 
You will not solve the mystery of that divine help which all 
great souls know, by giving names to sub-staticms in your own 
mind. You must go deeper and farther than that. Indeed, it is 
to be noted that when the psychologists want Olustrations of 
someone with a big enough subconscious self to be worth the 
studying, they go to a man who has called on God until, like 
Paul, he is an agent for a spirit greater than himself. The plain 
path, in a word, for the interpretation of the Holy Spirit to the 
life of today, lies through the indisputable facts of every man's 
spiritual life. "There's not a man that lives who has not known 
his godlike hours." 

When thus a man is assured of a divine indwelling, he will 
not hesitate to read the larger implicatiims of that fact. God 
is not dead, then, he is alive, and has never spoken his last 
word on any subject. AU that has been is temporary and pro- 
visional, looking forward to the fuller revelatitni. Then the 
Spirit is leading men into all truth and in society, as in the 
individual, God is all that liberates and lifts, is all that strength- 
ens, comforts, and inspires." If all the good in me is God in 
me, all the good in the world is the work of the immanent God 
there. And where the indwelling God works, there prepress is 
inevitable, new truths must grow out of old truths, new organiza- 
tions build themselves out of the ruins of the superamiuated, and 
the Golden Age lies ahead whither we are being led by God, 
rather than behind whence we have come. All evident progress, 
therefore, all deepening spiritual life and widening brotherhood 
make the interpretation of the Holy Spirit easier. They are 
the outward evidences of his presence. But all pretensions of 
infallibility, all attempts to write "finis" after the third chapter 
of the book when God intended twenty, or to stop in midstream 
God's grandly flowing river, saying, "Thus far and no farther," 
all these efforts to make the church an anchor instead of a 
rudder, the Bible a boundary instead of an incentive, are the 
religious man's gross infidelity. They deny the presence of the 
living God with his advancing people. 

This gospel of the spirit is the supreme need of the church 
today. There never was a time when the church was so busily 
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engaged in such a multitude of outward tasks, and hardly a time 
either when the church was more inwardly restless, more spir- 
itually dissatisfied, and in many places, more desperately inef- 
iicient. The danger of her practicalness is its superficiality. She 
is playing Martha in our generation. The Master has c<Hne; she 
rises to serve him. That his will should be done in government, 
in home and in school, in all philanthropy and good citizenship-^ 
these are her anxieties. It is all noble and good, springing from 
Christian instincts undeniably sublime. But what if, in our busi- 
ness to do things for him, we lose the attentive ear that listens 
to him and the ready heart that groweth like him? What if, 
like children, we fall to running many errands for a Father 
whom we do not inwardly know; and what if, amid the clatter 
of our hurrying footsteps, the Master once more were saying, 
"Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about mai^ 
things, but one thing is needful"? For the real power of the 
church has never been the multitude of her ta;^s, but the quality 
of her souls ; the real business of the church has never been the 
multiplication of quantity in service, but the production of quality 
in men. That men should be born anew, -should become the 
organs and instruments of the vaster spiritual life of God — 
that is the central business of the church, the biggest business 
of the world. 

It is for this, indeed, that men really come to church. The 
question is not "Why do they stay away?" but "Why do they 
come?" until no one social custom is much more prevalent than 
going to church. The church has committed all the sins that 
can be laid to any institution's door : she has been selfish, formal, 
worldly, cruel, selling her birthright repeatedly for a mess of 
pottage, and still the multitudes flock continually to her doors. 
Only one explanation covers the case — they are hungry for power 
to live. If you went to your dinner table and received only a 
lecture on hygiene, would you repeat the operation often? And 
yet men do repeat the operation in coming to church, for they 
have been served again and again with lectures on hygiene 
instead of having set before them tables of spiritual food. And 
still they come, hoping sometimes against hope that th^ will get 
a new inlet of power to help them live. 
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There is an old story bom of the atmosphere of polar regions, 
dangerous to truth, that once up there, the candle flames froze, 
and the explorers brdce them off and wore them for watch 
charms ; that the flames of the great fire froze, and they wound 
them like golden ornaments about their necks. So, repeatedly, 
the burning words of Scripture, the blazing aflimiatic»is of old 
creeds, on fire at first with the passion of souls in touch with 
God, have been frozen in the church's arctic climate, and handed 
to men to wear like talismen and amulets external to them, with 
no saving warmth or light. Creeds, rituals, organizations — how 
often these frozen forms of life have taken the place of inward, 
spiritual power, and yet men come, still besiegii^ the doors of 
the church and crying for strength to live. And the church has 
the gospel which they need if she will but interpret it to their 
hearts — the gospel of the Spirit of Jesus. For that is his name. 
There is no description which so fully does him justice as to 
call him the Spirit of Jesus. This power who is striving for 
entrance into, and control over, our lives, is the same power who 
made the Master's life of patience and ministry, who was the 
soul in every deed of moral courage or generous service that 
makes his character sublime. He is no metaphysical abstraction, 
no barren and uninteresting hypostasis in God. He is the indwell- 
ing Spirit, rather, which made the quality of all our Master's 
virtues so that they come each one, like Moses, with a shining 
face from out the communion of his heart with God. They carry 
a glory not their own. They are begotten, not made. Like the 
sun breaking into the jewel-room of a king, and setting every 
separate stone ablaze, breaking up the fountains of the beautiful 
deep in every diamiMid and sapphire and emerald and pearl, so this 
Spirit of his, gracious, patient, compassionate, undiscourageable, 
divine, illuminates with more than earthly glory the separate 
jewels of his character. You cannot distinguish divine from 
human there: which is the bay, which the ocean? which is the 
wind, and which its fragrance? which is the air, and which the 
sunl^ht ? — fliey come as one, and the exceeding great and precious 
promises that we should be partakers of the divine nature are 
in him fulfilled. The wonderful message of Christianity is just 
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this message of incarnation, that the God who was in Jesus is 
trying to become the Word made flesh in everyone of us. 

The President : As many have come in since the topic was 
announced, I shall repeat it: "How Shall We Interpret the 
Holy Spirit to the Life of Today?" and the second writer is 
Professor Gordon B. Moore, D.D., University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C, 

Professor Gordon B. Moore, D.D., then presented the fol- 
lowing paper : 

HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET THE HOLY SPIRIT 
TO THE LIFE OF TODAY? 

The return of our Lord to the Father after the fulfilment of 
his earthly mission was to be followed, according to promise, by 
further revelations of truth. Accordingly the writer of this 
paper will undertake to express but a single thought, namely, 
that the Holy Spirit should be interpreted to the life of our day 
in terms of greatest, deepest, and broadest Christian culture. 
If the Holy Spirit be not in the holiest things of earth, in the 
deepest realities of human experience, in the truest things in the 
realm of thought, in the highest things in human purpose and 
achievement, it is a vain task to seek him in the lesser significances 
of modem life, or even in the sacred Scriptures. And this prin- 
ciple of interpretation should suggest no insinuation against the 
universality or democracy of religion, as if there were a tacit 
assumption of class-distinction, an invidious separation of cul- 
tured from uncultured, emphasizing a diflFerence due to fortune, 
or to the mere bounty of circumstances, or to the benign election 
of providence. The question is one of method. We read the 
Most High in terms of that which is most high among us, such 
as the power to reason, the attainment of scientific knowledge, 
the great practical moral interests of life, our aesthetic ideals, 
and, in fact, the general results of culture and spiritual conquest. 

The issue involved in the effort to apprehend the mind of the 
Spirit is nothing less than spiritual self-preservation in the threat- 
ening presence of the merciless forces of materialism; not that 
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any special materialistic theory is in itself fonnidable, but that a 
subtle, persuasive materialization of all the interests of life is im- 
minent. The thought of the last century, militant and aggressive 
to the last degree, has carried man as an intellectual being to the 
very pinnacle of dignity and grandeur, only by a strange paradox 
to hurl him thence to Tartarus. As Samson buried himself under 
the ruins of the temple of Dagcm, so scientific thought has con- 
cealed the giant thinker under the wearying greatness of things ; 
intellect is exalted beyond measure, but the former glory of the 
thinker vanishes into nothit^^ess. The scientific verdict so often 
rendered is that man is dust, and akin to all that is dust. But we 
cannot surrender our ccmquests, though we know not well how 
to save the conquerors. It seems, however, that the present 
exigencies of spiritual self-preservation are fostering certain 
habits of feeling and modes of thinking that serve at least a 
temporary purpose in tiding us over a critical transition; and 
these may be taken as the opportune prMnptings of the eternal 
Spirit, furnishing us at the same time a basis of religious inter- 
pretation. 



In the first place, you will observe that the spirit of culture in 
our times expresses itself in an attitude of genial confidence and 
good-will toward the growth and dissemination of knowledge in 
all departments of thought and investigation, as if there were 
nothing to fear from the utmost l^ht. This characteristic of 
modem culture is taken as a matter of course in all scientific 
circles ; the human mind asserts its rights to be unfettered in the 
exercise of its powers. It deprecates and repudiates artificial 
limitation, whether due to authoritative prescription or traditional 
IxMidage of any kind. Nothing shall limit the efforts of thought 
except such barriers as may appear in the nature of things ; and 
even the supposed nature of things will not be admitted in advance 
and set up as a bar to human endeavor. No guide but the con- 
ditions of attaining truth will be invoked; and truth knows no 
finalities except growing, deepening, widening, advancing finali- 
ties, relative to each stage of progress. As soon as we cannot go 
beyond the views of yesterday, tomorrow's dawn is without hope. 
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In the religious world it is reassuring to know that the same 
cheerful confidence exists among the cultured, the same willing- 
ness to submit credentials, and to assume unlimited risks before 
the tribunal of reason, provided reason be interpreted in its deep- 
est sense. It has come to pass that nothing in religion awes the 
spirit of inquiry, or shakes the conviction that light is good and 
necessary: and nothing prevails against the interest with which 
we investigate the nature, the sources, the foundations, the social 
and individual meaning of religious phenomena of every type, as 
expressing the soul of man. Nor is this thought-activity incited 
by a spirit of unfriendliness, or irreverence, as if religion were 
unimportant, or the vestige of primitive savagery. The further 
thought penetrates, the more steadfast becomes the conviction that 
religion will hold its own and conquer in the light of every 
intellectual struggle. We cannot eliminate a constitutive prin- 
ciple of our nature. Even if we assiune that religion is a by- 
product of intelligence, it has become an inseparable accident of 
our being. And so this wide and warm friendliness of the modem 
spirit of culture, pointing to the Holy Spirit's leading, rests upon 
the belief that what is real truth for the intellect cannot be 
opposed to essential goodness of soul ; that goodness is as truly an 
expression of the divine reason as scientific thought, while it 
affords a deeper satisfaction of our spiritual nature. Every form 
of reasonableness must be comprehended and preserved in the 
ideal of reason. 

Nor should we conceive this ideal of reason as a rigid, statu- 
esque condition of knowledge; eternal truth is truth evolving 
eternally in one direction, that is, ever becoming more explicit, 
more articulate, more actual. At any given stage of development 
ready-made knowledge or acquired truth has only an exemplary 
significance and an inspirational function; it is a spur to go be- 
yond, to transcend the present moment. The real skepticism of 
this age is not that which questions the authority and theoretical 
inspiration of a boc^ ; but that which fears knowledge, and refuses 
to carry a case from high to higher courts in endless appeal, and 
so sets up an arbitrary last resort. And the true faith of the age 
is that which follows the light wherever it shines, the eternal 
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Spirit whithersoever he leads in the realms of reason and good- 
ness. 

II 

Another principle of interpretation of the Holy Spirit to our 
age comes to light in the growing appreciation of the natural as a 
source of ethical instruction, aesthetic satisfaction, and religious 
stimulaticm. The greatest philosopher of modem times said: 
"Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admira- 
tion and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on 
them: the starry heavens above and the moral law within," 
But now ions and electrons are as wonderful as the starry 
heavens, and the moral law within no longer has a noumenal 
entity behind it, but is a mere fact to be explained by 
the anthropolc^st and psychologist. Man has been brought 
into intimate relation to the world, no longer isolated upon 
a pedestal of lonely grandeur. While he has emancipated 
himself by spiritual striving from the thraldom of nature in 
which he was held fast by fear and superstition, this very effort 
has reaffirmed his inseparable union with nature, and emphasized 
his fellowship with all life. The whole background upon which 
he images himself as the unique and central figure in the sum of 
being has been so changed that in the vast perspective he occupies 
almost the vanishing point. But this shock to an immemorial 
human pride finds its compensation in the thought that it must be 
more than a worm that can scale the heights and discover its 
wormhood in the mirror of being. The situation, at any rate, 
calls for wider and deeper sympathies, and strengthens the bond 
of fellowship with all that is beautiful and good in nature. And 
natural goodness is no longer mere splendid vice, as with our 
forefathers. 

One of the obvious results of this profound readjustment of 
man to Nature, of this resetting of human life on the background 
of material things and universal law, has been to diminish the 
relative importance to religion of the extraordinary, in other 
words, to modify the emphasis which has been placed heretofore 
upon the miraculous or supernatural. The dependence of a 
religion upon miracles is a mark of credulity, or of an indisposi- 
tion to exact the minimum of assumption in accordance with the 
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highest culture. We must admit the undeniable psychcJogical fact 
that our religion, particularly as a thought-process, is modified 
under normal circumstances by all the other processes of knowl- 
edge that make up the contents of the mind. The tendency of 
our knowledge is to coalesce, and to constitute a synthesis of in- 
telligence. Mind is powerless to use disintegrate experiences ; and 
the more insular any given bit of experience, the less meaning it 
has. Our experiences in general acquire their fullest and richest 
meaning through their widest reaction and interaction. This law 
of mind makes against the exceptional in religion, and conditions 
in a measure the problem of the supernatural as it presents itself 
to the cultured mind. And if current religious ideas are often 
rejected there is some compelling influence in the structure of 
knowledge that demands qualification and discrimination. Nor 
is this demand in the least arbitrary, but is rather the necessary 
outcome of unifying intelligence, seeking to assimilate the rare 
and occasional to the natural order in the interest of meaning and 
use. It is worth remembering also that there is no religious faith 
in general ; that there ts only the faith of individuals, conditioned 
by their total knowledge and spiritual discipline. Now let us put 
along with this wide and ever-widening synthesis of being and 
knowledge the thought that one of the sure interpretations of the 
Spirit'fi mind should be sought in the manifestation of real unity, 
and the whole synthetic movement of the modern world acquires 
deeper significance. 

Ill 
In the next place, it may be observed that the cultured mind, 
fashioned in the light of our religion and our historic antecedents, 
insists upon a close and vital relation between morality and 
religion. This interpretation of the Spirit to our age must be 
kept ever in view. As the whole man is lifted up, materially, 
intellectually, and socially, the cultural effect is to place the 
emphasis more upon the moral and less upon the mystic element 
of religion. In the lower stages of culture the bond between 
morality and religion is tenuous and frail. These two prima! 
interests impose no restraints or mutual imperatives upon each 
other ; we cannot say that religion corrupts morals, or that moral- 
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ity corrupts religion. Both are expressions of the life as a whole, 
exponents of a given state of culture, indicating the absence of 
the unifying influence of thought. It is unnecessary at this point 
to indicate the exact relation existing between morality and 
religion, even if it were possible. The oft-quoted words of Kant 
are that we should perform all our duties as if they were divine 
commands. This conception supplies morality with religious 
motives. The critical and less ethical mind of Matthew Arnold 
gave us the famous definition, "Religion is morality touched with 
emotion." The great philosopher would reinforce morality by 
the use of religious motives ; the literary critic would subordinate 
religion to morality, at the same time binding it inseparably to 
morality. However, the significant fact is that the two interests 
are vitally connected ; and whether religion stands in its own 
right as a primary interest of the human spirit, or exists as an 
inseparable accident of morality, appearing when there is occasion 
for it, matters little. The broader and profounder thought that 
represents modem culture plus Christian life under the guidance 
of the eternal Spirit will not tolerate any degree of divorce- 
ment of these great human interests. 

Our Lord, himself the most perfect embodiment of the moral 
and religious spirit, taught us that the same word which ei^resses 
the supreme religious obligation expresses also the supreme moral 
obligation. On several occasions he even affirms the supremacy 
of the moral law, teaching us that when religious observance and 
positive moral duty come into conflict morality has the right of 
way; that the great indubitable moral necessities of life take 
precedence over alleged religious obligation; that God is in the 
advancing ethical order of the world, working the overthrow and 
permanent undoing of evil and wrong. And this indication of the 
Holy Spirit's mind we may not hesitate to accept ; and interpreta- 
tion must rest upon some conception of moral' immanence. And 
even knowledge must revise itself herewith in endless endeavor. 
The mere knowledge-life is a fiction ; the Scriptures do not com- 
mend knowledge apart from wisdom, apart from a practical moral 
purpose, apart from voluntary effort to put a rational meaning 
into life. "And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge .... but have not love, I am 
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nothing." That is, no amount of ncMi-moral foresight, no amount 
of non-moral insight to solve mysteries and get to the bottom of 
things, no amount of intellectual attainment apart from ethical 
self-realization, can save one from personal unmeaningness. 
There can be no valuation of knowledge as such. Beyond the 
dim and flickering hght of prophecy, higher than the heights of 
knowledge, and deeper than the deepest abysses of mystery in 
the mountain ranges of being, there is a moral Being whose all- 
conditioning nature is love: and no adjustment of ourselves to 
the eternal order that ignores this great fact is rational or can 
succeed. We must interpret in the light of the completely rational 
self. 

Now, it may be that the eSort to think our' religicni in terms 
of the highest morality, to moralize its whole intellectual frame- 
work and symbolism, will create new problems and so enlarge 
the task of spiritual interpretation. * The supremacy of the ediical 
element in the teaching of Christianity must react upon its d<^- 
matic structure, or that part which thought contributes, and tend 
to eliminate any idea that is not in accord with the highest ethical 
principles. How far such a reaction may go without detriment 
to religious interests, if detriment be thinkable, cannot be settled 
in advance. The exigencies of spiritual self-preservation are not 
subject to the laws of logic. But nothing more fatal to a dogmatic 
conception can be urged than its disagreement with the enlight- 
ened moral judgment, its inability to get on with that refined 
moral sense which is the peculiar product of our religion devel- 
oped under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This difficulty is 
felt in dealing with certain ideas of the atonement, of the future 
state of rewards and punishments, of the divine character, and 
other current religious notions of traditional orthodoxy. These 
notions are often fictitious, doctrinaire, immoral, viewed in the 
light of spiritual development; and no polemical skill will avail 
to carry these ideas headlong over the deepest ethical sense. 
Christianity is its own critic. The most destructive critic of the 
Old Testament was Jesus ; the greatest critic of the New Testa- 
ment is the Holy Spirit, revealed in the unfcdding life of reason. 
A religious dogma set in modem environment must adapt itself 
or vanish from the thought of men. A doctrine that has no moral 
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meaning, or an immoral one, that supplies no spiritual need, 
exists only by the grace of tolerance, whatever antecedents it 
may claim. 

IV 

Finally, culture in its highest sense combined with the true 
Christian life represents, so far in the history of the world and 
at each successive stage of its development, the highest ideal, the 
clearest interpretation of the Spirit of God, concretely and prag- 
matically considered. It may be that culture connotes many 
permutations and combinations of spiritual attainment, and is so 
variously constituted that an abstract definition would be without 
value: but one thing may be constantly assumed, viz., that for us 
it means the existence of the spirit and outlook of the modem 
world; that one lives in all respects in this age, and feels the 
throb of the great forces that toil at the imperfections of the 
world. The transformation thus effected proceeds under the 
Spirit's interpretation of the Man of Galilee, who is the divine 
Reason (Lc^os) as well as the divine Love. Any spiritual in- 
terpretation that overlooks this fact, if mdeed it is a fact, fails 
to see with enlightened eyes the glory of the Lord, though there 
may be withal appreciation of the song that vibrates from hedge 
and forest and of the fair flowers that blow, of the smile of the 
starry heavens and all the radiances of the landscape, and of all 
the triumphs of aesthetic genius and scientific discovery. Surely 
the emphasis upon our unity with nature abates in no wise the 
higher spiritual unity with him in whom we live, in whom we 
love, in whom we strive toward higher things as the ages pass, 
in whom we search for truth, in whom we create and recreate 
systems and philosophies, in whom the light is driving back the 
ancient darkness, in whc»n all the great transforming agencies of 
the world are comprehended and directed. The Christian with 
cultured mind, broadened and strengthened by contact with the 
new earth and the new heavens, gathers up into himself and 
assimilates the best in morality, the truest in thought, the holiest 
in life, and stands crowned with the glory and honor, the con- 
crete, definite, explicit, and most valid interpretation of the Holy 
Spirit to the life of our day. 
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The President: The first appointed speaker upon this sub- 
ject is Rev. Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Weaver: We have listened to papers of remarkable 
worth — one by a Christian mystic and the other by a Christian 
philosopher. The one kindled in our hearts a flame and the other 
brought us face to face with the profundities of the theme from 
the standpoint of the philosophical thought of our day. Dr. Fos- 
dick limited hunself largely to the subject of the Holy Spirit; 
Dr. Moore limited himself largely to the life-thought of today. 
There is left to my honored colleague. Dr. Brown, and to myself 
the first part of the subject, "How to Interpret" ; and in order to 
be perfectly fair to Dr. Brown, I shall limit what I say to the 
single word, "How." 

A scientific and pragmatic age seeketh after facts. The world 
is weary of religious theories. Theology has fallen into disrepute 
and doctrinal sermons are no longer pleasing to the few. This 
age lives in the realm of the will, not the intellect. The present 
demands that all doctrine and every doctrine shall be presented 
in the interest of religious efficiency. 

Theol<^y as a science has a logical history. Banning in the 
second century by vindicating the fundamental ideas of religion, 
the great theological cycle was completed in Ic^cal order with 
the study of the future life in the nineteenth century. Either 
theoI<^y is a finished science or it is to be revised from beginniqg 
to end. The present movement of thought is indicative of a 
complete revision. The whole world is now interested as never 
before in the fundamentals of religion. The doctrine of the 
Trinity comes next. There are many indications that the Chris- 
tian world is getting ready for its consideration. 

Agnosticism has called attention in* a powerful way to the 
limitations of human knowledge. The effect is seen that while 
man today knows more he is also more keenly aware of how 
little he actually knows. We differ from the agnostic when he 
claims that God is the Unknowable, but we agree with the 
agnostic when he claims that all we can know of God must be . 
known within the realm of human experience. There are four- 
questions that arise when we consider the possibility of a divine 
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revelation: (i) Is there a God? (2) Can God reveal himself? 
(3) Does God desire to reveal himself to man? (4) Has man 
the ability to understand the revelation when God has made it? 
We answer all these questions in the affirmative. We oppose 
agnostics, affirming that God can reveal himself. We oppose 
deists, affirming that God desires to reveal himself to man. We 
oppose again agnostics, affirming that man can understand the 
divine revelation when it is made. It is the last affirmation that 
today is called in question. 

The science that deals with the capacity and the powers of the 
human mind is called psychology. During the past forty years 
this science has undergone a complete reconstruction. Genetic 
psychol<^y has succeeded structural psychology and the hiunan 
mind is now studied as a growth. The genetic psychol<^5t, like 
the Master, places the little child in the midst and bids us study the 
child from the moment of his first sensation until he attains the 
maturity of the fully developed adult mind. During the genesis 
of his psychic life, the infant is wholly under the control of the 
sensations that come pouring in from the outer world. His 
nascent mind, to use the words of William James, "is simply a 
big, buzzing, blooming consciousness." His first mental act prob- 
ably is the distinguishing of persons and things. Then is evolved 
the consciousness of the Self and the not-Self — ^the subject and 
the object relation, the relation which has been the point of 
departure for all modem philosc^hies. But an equally notable 
event in the history of the growing mind, an event which has 
been ignored by all the philosophers and inadequately treated by 
the psychologists, takes place when the child assumes that other 
persons have experiences like his own and upon this theory 
undertakes to communicate with persons. You have seen a little 
child point to a dog and say with rising inflection, "dc^." In his 
consciousness, the vocal sound "dog" is associated with the thing, 
"dc^." In pointing to the d(^, he ejects his experience into that 
of the person addressed, assuming that this person's experience 
is in this instance identical with his own. In some such way 
every child makes his adventures in communication. A common 
experience and a common vehicle of communication is the basis 
of all mental development and of all social intercourse. In 
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speaking to you, I am ejecting my experience into yours, assum- 
ing that we have a common speech and in a great measure a 
common experience as we have faced the problems of life. 

To these three elements which appear in every communicat- 
ing personahty, the genetic psychologist gives the names of sub- 
ject, object, and eject. Viewing these three elements as phases of 
personality, we call them the subjective selfhood, the objective 
selfhood, the ejective selfhood; subjective selfhood, the source 
of all the manifestations of personality; objective selfhood, the 
sum of all the manifestations of personality, and the ejective self- 
hood, the adaptation of personal experience to the experience of 
other persons so that communication with them is made possible. 

If God communicates with man, he must adapt himself to the 
conditions that underlie human communication. The only God 
man can know is a God like man in the structure of his mind. 
We have emphasized the fact that man is like God, The time 
has come for us to reverse the statement and emphasize the fact 
that the only God man can know is like man in mental structure. 
The scientific presuppositions of deity calls for a Being in whom 
there shall appear the subjective-selfhood, the objective-selfhood, 
and the ejective-selfhood, forming the perfect personality. 

We turn now to the historical revelation given in the holy 
Scripture for the purpose of finding out how nearly the Scrip- 
tures and science agree. The Christian idea of God is expressed 
in the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit, The Christian definition 
makes basal a threeness in oneness. The Father is the source of 
all ; and the Son is the revelation of all. God, as Father, is known 
only through God as Son — "Neither doth any know the Father 
save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him." The Father presents God as infinite, eternal, and absolute. 
The Son presents God as creator, rcvealer, sustainer of all — 
"The light that lighteth every man coming into the world ;" "the 
Savior of men ;" "the Lord of life," The eternal Christ is God 
expressing himself within terms of time and space, which expres- 
sion in the fulness of time, took the form of a human personality, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Now as to the Holy Spirit : The books of 
the Old Testament give a conception of the Spirit of Jehovah 
somewhat similar to the conception of the Great Spirit as believed 
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in by primitive peoples. The Spirit of Jehovah among the He- 
brews was the divine Energy, God going forth in action, aiding 
men in the performance of their appointed tasks. This idea runs 
through the Synoptic Gospels, and appears also in the Gospel of 
John. The conception of God as entering into social relations 
with man, and upon this foundation making possible inter-com- 
munion between God and man, becomes prominent in the closing 
conversations between Jesus and His disciples. Christianity pre- 
sents a religion which is nothing more or less than a friendship 
between God and man, made possible by the companionship of 
the human and the divine. The basal principle of Christianity is 
culture through companionship. The appearance of the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament marks the genesis of the revelation 
that God is ready to enter into social relations with all repentant 
men. The Holy Spirit is the ejective selfhood of God, making 
possible a commonness of experience between God and man. This 
is the literal meaning of the phrase, the communion of the Holy 
spirit, the experience which God and man hold in partnership, 
in fellowship, in common. Through the social endeavor of God, 
the individual is lifted to a higher plane. Because of this psycho- 
logical relationship with God, the human body becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit ; man himself, a partaker of the divine 
nature, a child of God, an heir with Christ, a member of the 
divine humanity for which the whole cosmic process was under- 
taken. 

In the epistles of Paul, the doctrine of the H<Jy Spirit is 
presented with richness of detail. According to Paul there are 
two essential factors in the Christian life: one the divine Spirit, 
the other human faith. The two are necessary to the divine life 
in man. With this statement the psychologist of the twentieth 
century is in perfect agreement. God, obedient to the funda- 
mental laws governing all communication, ejects his experience 
into the experience of the individual, reproving man in respect to 
ri^teousness, sin, and judgment to come. The revelation made 
by Jesus Christ, by the natural process of communication, enters 
man's thought and becomes a part of his intellectual experience. 
Faith is the recc^ition of the revelation of Jesus Christ as true 
and the laying hold of this knowledge as an area of experience 
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to be held in common with God, and upon the basis of this ex- 
perience, the establishing of a peimanent social relation with God. 
"If any man love me," says the Master, "he will keep my words 
and my Father will love him and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him." All the revelation of God that man can 
know is summed up in Jesus Christ. To lay hold of this revela- 
tion and make it the determining factor in life is the essential 
fact in saving faith. God, entering into social relations with man, 
reorganizing his experience about the great center, Jesus Christ, 
guiding, teaching, influencing, inspiring, transforming the inner 
life, is God known in the Christian revelation as the Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is God in social relations with man; that is, 
God ejecting his experience into the experience of man, and find- 
ing in the experience of man an area of identity of experience, 
and upon this as a basis extending, enriching, and deepening the 
human experience, so that the area of identity of experience in 
man and God becomes the greater.- God, in tJiis social relation, 
identifies himself with all the truth which the individual possesses. 
In this sense the Holy Spirit is the spirit of truth, guiding men 
into all the truth. The eternal Christ is the sum of all the revela- 
tions of God made m terms of space and time. The Holy Spirit 
takes these revelations and gives to them clearer meaning. The 
Master says : "He shall take of mine and shall show it unto you," 
As one personality enters another through communication, re- 
ciprocal confidences and reciprocal love, so God enters and dwells 
in man. 

God is the perfect personality, one and indivisible, whose 
revelation of himself has three distinct aspects: (i) The Father, 
the source of all revelation. (2) The Son, the sum of all revela- 
tion. (3) The Holy Spirit, the interpreter of all revelation m the 
mind of the individual man. God above us, God with us, and 
God in us. The Holy Spirit is present in every life ; in the dis- 
obedient, convicting with regard to righteousness, sin, and judg- 
ment to come. In the obedient, extending the experience whidi 
is identical with God's experience, and enlarging the area of the 
commonness of the human and the divine. This interpretation of 
the Holy Spirit may be to many new, but this is to be said, it is 
simple, sane, scientific, scriptural, inspiring, and worthy of con^ 
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sideration at the hands of all who are not bound by the shibboleths 
•of dogmatic theology. 

The President: The second of the appointed speakers is 
Rev. C. C. Brown, D.D., Sumter, S.C. 

Dr. Brown then delivered the following address : 

Mr. President: I believe the law of these Medes and Per- 
sians is, we must not use a manuscript in our address. I have 
simply brought m^ crutches along, Mr. President, to help me 
over the hard places. 

"How shall we interpret the Hdy Spirit to the life of today?" 
We folks are very much conceited about our day. We think we 
Tiave something the world never before had, while yet we make 
complaint that the ancients have used all of our best ideas. We 
liaven't got much that is new. We must interpret the Holy 
Spirit to men just as he was interpreted in the early days and in 
the Middle Ages, and as he will be interpreted when the judg- 
ment comes. 

But alas, for our mother tongue! What does "How" mean? 
I was hoping that Dr. Weaver would tell us. Am I to discuss 
the manner or the means of interpreting the Holy Spirit? One 
says to me, "Come to my house tomorrow," and I reply, "How 
shall I get to your house?" by which I may mean, By which 
road ? or. Shall I ride or walk ? 

This is no easy place for me to occupy. It is a great mis- 
fortune for any man to come to be regarded as a specialist con- 
-ceming the Holy Spirit. I have known cases in which an extra- 
ordinary conceit was gendered. Then, too, I have heard doughty 
-doctrinaires pleading with men to have the Spirit-filled life, while 
I could not drive away the impression that in them there was a 
large vacuum needing to be filled. You can see, then, how it 
behooves one to be very careful in the manner and matter of his 
talk. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit belongs to the inner life. 

We ought to be candid enough to confess that to a part of 
the life of today we can give no interpretation of the Spirit. To 
the gay and giddy world that goes laughing by, we can speak no 
intelligible word. Spiritual ignorance is more dense tluin any 
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other kind of ignorance. Some ignorance can be laughed at, but 
not spiritual ignorance. 

But how shall we make an interpretation of the ^irit to the 
life of today? I know of no other answer than to say. We must 
do so by proper teaching, backed up by proper practice. We 
must try to make men believe that the Holy Spirit is the one 
mighty, unseen, energizing power of the world; that since his 
descent at Pentecost, we have been under his domination; that 
his presence on earth takes the place of Christ, who has gone 
away, and also of the Father, who no longer communicates with 
men, save by the Holy Spirit ; that the Holy Spirit is the secret 
source of life to the believer, and that only those who yield to 
his influence are fit for a place in the church. If we lay great 
stress on this last fact, we shall at the same time be maintaining 
the doctrine — one of the greatest in the world — the one that dif- 
ferentiates the church from the world — the doctrine of the new 
birth. Just in proportion as we get men to see and understand 
the doctrine of the new birth, in the same proportion we teach 
them to despise good works and all human effort as the means of 
salvation. 

But to carry conviction, we who preach must preach in the 
Spirit. Virtue must go out of us — the people must perceive it 
and feel it. Peter slunk away in the judgment hall and around 
the fire ; but, after the healing of the cripple at the temple gate, 
on being carried to another judgment hall, himself now to be 
tried, he stood forth like a man, unintimidated, unabashed^ and 
Luke explains it all by saying he was filled with the Holy Spirit. 
It is not too much for the man preaching in the Spirit to say 
and feel that virtue has gone out of him. The thing happens 
every day in every year. Here are two pieces of iron — one mag- 
netized, and one not. One reveals a mystical power which the 
other has not. On the great ocean of the sinful world, the spirit- 
ual magnet — the man in the Spirit— can point the travelers to 
the haven of rest, and he will never point in the wrong direction. 

In the New Testament, the Holy Spirit, while neither ex- 
plained nor defined, is set forth under the commonest similitudes, 
bringing him down to a level with us. He is likened to water, 
that cleanses and revives; to fire, that purifies and illuminates; 
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to wind, that is powerful and unseen ; to oil, that heals and con- 
secrates i to rain and dew, that fertilize and refresh; to a dove, 
that is innocent and gentle ; to a seal, that empowers and authen- 
ticates. Underneath all this is the clear New Testament doctrine 
that the Spirit is a person — not a mere influence. 

But there are many facts connected with the Spirit which we 
must accept without understanding them. If I am asked. What 
is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or what are the functions? 
I will answer. It is God influencing the minds of men. Farther 
than this I cannot go, I have no philosophy about it, no special 
theory. God knows the secret way in which mind reaches mind. 
I do not ; you do not. I do not know why words from my mouth 
wake up thoughts in your minds. I do not know why this mind 
of mine is like a stringed instrument on which one can play as 
the harper on his harp. I do not know how eyes full of love 
set tire to other eyes and kindle them into a responsive flame. 
But I know it is so. Soul touches soul — feeling awakes feeling. 
God made us so, and having planted the aptitude within us, he 
sends forth into our hearts the Spirit of love and adoption, crying, 
Abba! Abba! Father! Father t 

And yet, pulpit teaching is not enough. We cannot induce 
the average man to invest in a mere theory. Practice is more 
than preaching. The beauty of the Christ-life, transferred to the 
believer by the operation of the Spirit, is an argument the world 
cannot gainsay. Before books full of arguments, before the 
mightiest defenders of the truth from pulpit or pljtform, the 
world stands unabashed ; but before the beautiful life, the shining 
face of those in whom the Spirit dwells, the most blatant skeptic 
stands awed into silence. There is no argument t.) meet this, 
no means of refuting it. Interpretation by life, and not merely 
by words, is what I mean. This is the Christian's high function — 
to reveal and interpret the Spirit to the world, just as Jesus was a 
revelation of the Father to the world. To do this does not 
require a mind extraordinarily astute. It is not like the labor of 
one who digs among the ruins of a buried city — exhumes long- 
entombed tablets — and then, by applying great learning, comes 
forth to the world to tell what the ancients said and felt and 
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thought. If this were true, the power and utility of the Spirit 
in the heart would depend upon our education. 

I have sometimes thought that in the man deeply spiritual 
another faculty is brought into play — another sense — a keener 
sense — an open ear that is attentive to the gentle influence of 
grace — a heart that lies open all the time to receive the impres- 
sions coming from above. 

The Spirit-born are the true masters of Spirit interpretation. 
I remember now my first wireless message, fifteen hundred miles 
at sea. I gave it to the purser, and paid the tariff. A German 
ship that was to pass us in the night would transmit the message 
to New York. The equipment on our ship could not carry so far. 
In that night, the message went out Other ships passed us on 
the rough sea, but only one received my message — the one pre- 
pared to receive it. To the unspiritual, the Bible is all written 
in cipher. 

Interpreting the Spirit to men is a gracious calling. It is 
revealing the beauty of God. We must try to make the world 
believe in the great doctrine, that about us, within us, everywhere, 
there is a mighty, silent agency, like light or electricity, or like 
that which brings in and drives out the tides, of which every 
faithful believer may possess himself, and so become a teacher to 
teach the same truth to others. In this way, we shall best abolish 
all ecclesiasticism, all sacramentalism, and all sacerdotalism, and 
lead men out from the rocky and non-productive field where they 
are gathering and tithing the mint and anise and cummin of their 
good works, into a superior place of labor, where all the flner 
and keener and deeper senses are brought into play. 

When a man has received into his heart the influence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, the whole of God, his scheme of re- 
demption, his will and his word are made plainer to him. Many 
of those who are struggling bitterly with the problems of life, 
who are at war with God and with themselves, are they into 
whom the- Holy Spirit has not yet entered to make them his 
temple and abiding place. The world-problems are dark at best, 
but they are darkest to those in whom there is no heavenly light. 
And this is what we must teach and seek to induce men to 
believe. To them the Spirit will then become his own interpreter, 
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and we shall no loiter have to discuss the questi(»i, "How shall 
we interpret the HcAy Spirit to the life of today F" 

The PRESroENT : The subject is now open to the audience, 
and we will be glad to hear frcmi anyone who will volunteer to 
speak upon it. 

If no one volunteers to ,speak, I shall announce the meeting 
for tomorrow at 4:00 o'clock in the afternoon. The subject for 
tomorrow afternoon is "The Christian Principle in Modem Crim- 
inology." The writers upon this topic are Judge E. H. Callaway, 
of Augusta; Mr. Walter Wilbur, Charleston, S.C; Rev. W. F. 
Qark, Point Pleasant, N.J. I am sure that discussion will prove 
interesting and helpful as these today have been in a great degree. 

Prayer was then offered and the session dosed. 
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SECOND DAY 

Afternoon Session 

Wednesday, November 9, 1910 
4:00 o'clock p.u. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Mitchell, Rev. Howard 
Lee Jones, D.D., the First Vice-President, presided over the 
Congress. 

The President: We will ask Rev. W. S. Jossett to lead us 
in prayer while we stand. 

Mr. Jossett delivered the opening prayer. 

The President : Before announcing the topic for the after- 
noon discussion I wiU ask the Secretary to deliver an announce- 
ment which he desires to make. 

The Secretary : In view of the fact that the carrying out of 
the afternoon's program necessitates a modification of the ordin- 
ary laws of procedure, it is necessary, and fair, that a word of 
explanation should be uttered at this time. The only one of the 
appointees on this subject who was originally appointed and 
accepted and stood by his guns is Judge Callaway, of Augusta, 
Georgia. Other speakers and writers who had accepted notified 
us at the eleventh hour of their inability to be present. The con- 
sequence was that we are compelled to call upcoi the extreme 
courtesy and self-sacrifice of gentlemen who have later accepted 
these positions to help us out on this occasion : Mr, Walter Wil- 
bur, of CharlestCTi, S.C., and Rev. W. F. Qark, of Point Pleasant, 
N.J. Mr. Wilbur was not notified that he had only twenty-five 
minutes, and has prepared a paper which will require thirty in 
the reading. The members of the Executive Committee have been 
constdted and have for the time being suspended the operation of 
that law. Rev. W, F. Clark accepted, believing that he was 
to write, only finding out afterward that it was desired that 
he should speak. When this fact came to the knowledge of 
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the Secretary he said to him, "We would be glad to have you 
appear, whether you write or whether you speak," so that in 
this case there will be a manuscript, and we will have three 
writers, instead of two writers and one speaker. 

The President: Before announcing the topic and calling 
upon the first speaker, let me say that perhaps it has not been 
understood that anyone who under the rules desires to speak is 
most cordially desired to speak. We have provided pages this 
afternoon, and if anyone will simply hold up his hand at any 
time during the discussion, one of the pages will wait upon him 
and his card will be brought to the platform. We hope that 
quite a nmnber this afternoon will participate in the discussion. 
Our topic is, "The Christian Principle in Modem Criminoli^y." 
The first writer upon this subject is Judge E. H. Callaway, of 
this city. 

Hon. E. H. Callaway then read the following paper: 

THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN CRIMINOLOGY 

Criminolt^y is the science which treats of the nature and 
causes of crime. ' Strictly speaking, Christianity has no more 
place in criminology than in any other science. The only useful 
service which cnminolc^y can render is to aid society in solving 
its problems for the prevention and suppression of crime and for 
the reformation of criminals. The only service which Chris- 
tianity can render in reference to crime is necessarily along the 
same lines. 

But, before we can properly define the sphere of Christianity 
in this field, it will be necessary to discuss criminology, and to 
define crime as clearly and accurately as possible. 

Crime is usually defined as a "violation of law" — the doing of 
some act forbidden by law, or omitting to do s<Mne act commanded 
by law. It is essentially an offense against society, a breach of 
some statute which society through its constituted government 
has adopted for the interest and protection of its members as 
individuals, and for the body as a whole. There is no necessary 
identity between crime and sin, for crime is a violation of man- 
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made laws, and sin is a violation of divine laws. Crime is not 
always an infraction of a moral standard as established by Chris- 
tian principles. 

Some text-writers divide crimes into two classes. One is 
denominated "mala in se," including those offenses against the 
laws of society which are inherently evil and wrong, regardless of 
statutes, such as murder, arson, and theft. The other class of 
crimes is called "mala prohibila," referring to such offenses as 
were neither wrong nor improper except for the statute or 
ordinance prohibiting the same. Striking examples of this class 
of crimes are those against the state game laws and the federal 
revenue laws. 

But, so far as government is concerned, there is no difference 
in the sanctity of these two classes of criminal statutes. 

In this state, we have no cmnmon-law crimes — the govern- 
ment undertaking, in each instance, to define by statute what 
shall or shall not be done, and to prescribe the penalty for the 
violation of its provisions. 

What are known as common-law crimes coincide more uni- 
formly with offenses against the moral laws than do crimes made 
such by statute. The state grades crime by the punishment pre- 
scribed for its commission. Usually, the crimes punished with 
heavier penalties are called "felonies," while the petty offenses 
are called "misdemeanors," 

There is no uniform standard of crimes or criminal statutes 
among the civilized countries of the world, nor even among the 
different states of our own country. An act which is criminal 
in South Carolina may be legal and proper in Geoi^a, or vice 
versa. Even among the cities of the same state, the municipal 
ordinances vary as to the acts prohibited and as to the penalties 
prescribed for their violations. 

In the same jurisdiction, the- criminal statutes are constantly 
being changed, and an act which may be lawful today may, by 
statute or ordinance, be criminal tomorrow. 

When we consider that Congress and the legislatures of forty- 
eight states and the municipal governments of hundreds of cities 
are constantly adopting criminal statutes, and constantly changing 
existing criminal laws, without regard t^unformity in the various 
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states, or even in cities of the same state, and that all who vio- 
late these statutes, and many who violate the city ordinances, are 
reported and classed in criminal statistics, we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that statistically crime is largely on the increase. 

The changing conditions of environment often call for radical 
changes in criminal statutes. We have a striking instance of 
this in Georgia. In 1770, the colonial government of Georgia 
enacted that : 

every male while inhabitant of this Province who is or shall be liable 
to bear arms in the militia, either at common muster, or times of alarms, 
and resort on Sunday or other times to any church or other place of 
divine worship within the parish where such person shall reside, shall 
carry with him a gun or a pair of pistols in good order and fit for 
service, with at least six charges of gunpowder and ball, and shall take 
such gun or pistol with him to the pew or seat where such person shall 
sit, remain or be within or about said church or place of worship, under 
a penalty of ten shillings for every neglect of the same; 
and further enacted that : 

the church wardens or the deacons, elders, or selectmen of other places 
of worship of each respective parish, shall be obliged, and they are 
hereby empowered to examine all such male persons, either in or about 
such places of public worship, at any time after the congregation is 
assembled, on Christmas and Easter days, and at least twelve other 
times in every year; and if, upon finding any person or persons liable 
to bear anns and bring them to places of public worship as aforesaid, 
without the arms and ammunition by this Act directed, but shall not, 
within fifteen days after such offense is committed, inform against such 
person or persons so offending, in order to recover the penalty aforesaid, 
such church wardens, deacons, elders or selectmen, shall, for every such 
neglect of duty or giving information as aforesaid, forfeit and pay the 
sum of five pounds. 

At that time the colony of Georgia was on the frontier, and 
its inhabitants consisted of a few small scattered settlements of 
white people who were in constant danger of surprises and mur- 
derous attacks by the Indians. A gathering of the people at 
church made a tempting opportunity to the savage Indians for a 
wholesale massacre. 

But after Georgia had filled up with white people and the 
Indians had either been exterminated or driven out, and the 
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danger from this source had passed, it was then deemed best for 
the public safety that arms and deadly weapons should not be 
carried to church gatherings. 

So that the legislature in 1870 — just one hundred years later — 
made it a misdemeanor for any person to carry about his or her 
person any dirt, bowie knife, pistol, or revolver, or any kind of 
deadly weapon to any place of public worship, or any other public 
gathering in this state except militia muster grounds, and pre- 
scribed as a punishment for a violaticm thereof a 6ne of not less 
than $20 nor more than $50 for each offense, or imprisonment in 
the common jail of the county not less than ten or more than 
twenty days or both, in the discretion of the judge. 

By far the greatest number of criminal statutes adopted by 
society through its organized government is intended for the 
protection of property. In many criminal statutes passed for 
this purpose, we often discern, as the predominating motive, the 
principle of human selfishness in the individual members of the 
law-making power who make penal those particular acts which 
interfere with their peculiar property rights or interests. Some- 
times we see the same display of human nature in the severity 
of the penalties prescribed for violation of statutes protecting 
particular property rights. Cattle stealing and horse stealing 
have frequently been punished as capital felonies in states where 
cattle and horse raising were chief industries, and such offenses 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Most property rights are dependent upon the laws, customs, 
and regulations of society for their very existence; and society 
in the protection of the property rights of its members is not 
always fair and just, and does not always extend the protecting 
arm of its criminal statutes with equal and complete justice over 
all the property rights of its citizens, A petty thief who takes 
enough of his neighbor's prc^rty to satisfy his hunger is a 
criminal and is punished as such ; but the man who sells worthless 
articles or who, by taking advantage of his neighbor's necessities, 
sells an article for twice its value, or who pays his servant half 
the value of his labor, or who buys and uses with no intention ever 
to pay, is just as much an adept in separating his neighbor from 
his property as the petty thief, but he is not branded by society 
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or its laws as a thief nor punished as a criminal. The street 
gamin who throws dice for a nickle is a gambler and a criminal, 
and must be punished for the protection of society; but the 
business man who bets on mai^ns in prices of the country's 
commodities and the necessities of life is a high financier and 
violates no criminal statute. 

There are many methods of daily practice in every com- 
munity of separating people from their money and property 
which are dishonest and immoral, and yet the perpetrators vio^ 
late no penal statute, and the redress offered in the civil courts 
is grossly inadequate. 

We are, therefore, forced to the conclusidti that society, in 
addition to ignoring the moral standards established by Chris- 
tian principles, frequently violates the principles of common jus- 
tice and fairness, both in defining crime and in prescribing its 
punishment. 

Criminology as a science is of comparative recent origin. 
Perhaps the earliest distinct treatise on the subject was by 
Lombroso, an Italian philosopher and professor in the University 
of Turin, who published his work, Criminai Man, in 1876. The 
striking and distinctive features of his theory are that crime is 
hereditary and that the criminal is bom and not made, and that 
there are physical marks on his body, indicating the criminal 
disposition, and its character or nature. A great many scientists 
and students of crime and criminology have adopted Lombroso's^ 
theory either in whole or in part. But there is an opposing 
school of criminologists who dispute this theory of crime, and 
who contend that the criminal is not such by inheritance, but as 
a result of environment, such as social organizations, education, 
necessity, and opportunity. 

It would be extremely unfortunate for society should the 
officers of government, charged with the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the land, adopt either of these theories to the 
exclusion of the other. For when we consider the wide range of 
the criminal laws, it would be absurd to say that even the ma- 
jority of persons who violate them were either bom criminals 
or stamped with criminal marks upon their bodies. 

Treason ^s the highest and most serious crime forbidden by 
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the laws of a country, and yet, in case of rebellion, if successful, 
it becomes patriotism and the leader is hailed as a hero; whereas, 
if unsuccessful, he is a criminal and is punished accordingly. 
Sometimes an entire community will form itself into a mob, and 
recklessly destroy human life as well as property. All these 
people are criminals, for they have violated the most sacred and 
important laws of the land as well as the highest standards of 
moral laws, and yet it would be idle to say that they were either 
bom criminals or that they have distinguishing criminal marks 
upon their bodies. 

Some people commit criminal acts involving moral turpitude 
upon the impulse of a moment. Hardly any of us are entirely 
free from the danger of violating some criminal law. 

Sometimes a man who has lived a long, useful, and blameless 
life, filled with honorable deeds which inspire the trust and con- 
fidence of all who know him, falls in a moment before some 
overpowering wave of temptation which his moral character 
cannot resist. 

Perhaps both classes of criminologists are partly correct. 
Some criminals are bom, inheriting the vicious tendencies of 
their ancestors. They come into the world moral degenerates 
with the natural disposition to violate all the laws of God and 
man. Upon this species of the human race. Nature may have 
placed her earmarks and singled them out for identification by 
their fellow-men. 

We witness the same principle of inherited infirmities among 
the insane and the lunatic, and we are reminded of the threat 
of Jehovah from Sinai that he would visit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generations. 

But this species is by no means exhaustive of the criminal 
classes, nor include all or even the worst of the most dangerous 
types. 

Men and women who come into the world unhampered by 
the sins of the parents, and who have an even chance, so far as 
heredity is concerned, acquire criminal habits early in life, when 
their impressionable natures and dispositions are easily sus- 
ceptible to surrounding influences. 

The absence of moral and rel^ous teaching, the influences 
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and association of wicked companions, the temptations and 
allurements of gilded vice, frequently make the city child as 
sure a victim of crime as the sin-cursed offspring of the degen- 
erate father. 

While there is more hope for reformation in his case than 
in that of the bom criminal, his surest chance of escape is 
through change of influence while still young. 

It is in this field that the Christian principle, operating throi^h 
the efforts of Christian men and women, may accomplish great 
good for society and greater good for these unfortunate children. 

Christianity may have no place in criminolc^y, limited as the 
latter is to the study and investigation of the causes and nature 
of crime, but it can help society in lessening crime by the spread 
of the gospel and the development of the Christian principle in 
the hearts and lives of the individual members of society. 

Society will continue to enact criminal statutes, and will con- 
tinue to punish some of those who vicdate these statutes, 
because certain and swift punishment is the surest way of lessen- 
it^ crime. But Christianity cannot join with the state in the 
work of prosecuting criminals. It has no lot or part in taking 
vengeance, nor in punishing people. It is a religion of compas- 
sion and forgiveness. The doctrine of an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth, would be out of harmony with the Sermon 
on the Mount. You may visit and minister to the unfortu- 
nate criminal in prison, whether guilty or not guilty, for this is 
Christian compassion, one of the greatest of Christian virtues, 
and especially commended by the Savior; but it is no part of 
Christian duty, or the Christian principle, to put him in prism, 
to prosecute him, or punish him. Let the state, whose laws he 
has violated, perform this service. Neither is it the part of 
Christian duty to take the criminal out of prison, and thus defeat 
the enforcement of law against crime. The Savior pardoned 
the thief on the cross, but he did not prevent his execution for 
his crime, nor did he attempt to do so. 

The Christian kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, operating solely 
through the hearts and lives of men and women, and has no 
connection whatever with the earthly kingdoms and governments 
established by man, save and except as its principles influence 
the character of individual members of society. 
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Christianity demands a higher standard of both morality and 
justice than the average sentiment of human society establishes 
or maintains. It will mi^d public sentiment and elevate all 
standards, but only by operation upon the individual. So the 
Christian principle improves the individual law-maker, and 
thereby brings about wiser and fairer laws for the benefit of 
society. 

The same results are obtained in perhaps a more marked 
degree by the operation of the Christian principle in the charac- 
ter of those members of society who are selected to administer 
and enforce the criminal laws of the state. The quality of 
justice administered by the judge and juror will be ripened and 
seasoned by the influence of the Christian spirit. 

But the great field for the operation of the Christian principle 
in the suppression of crime is upon all the individual members 
of society without limit or classification. Christianity has neither 
weakened nor nullified the importance or binding force of the 
Decalogue. On the contrary, its teachings inculcate a greater 
respect for Government and its laws, especially those forbidding 
offenses involving moral turpitude. It strongly condemns envy, 
jealousy, personal revenge, sordid selfishness, avarice, injustice, 
dishonesty, and all the worst passions of human nature, which 
are the frequent parents and producers of crime. 

The Christian spirit is incompatible with both sin and im- 
morality, and its birth and growth in the hearts of men, women, 
and children will ultimately destroy the criminal tendencies in 
true Christian converts. 

The President : We will now Ijave the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. Walter Wilbur, of Charleston, S.C. 

Walter Wilbur, Esq., of Charleston, S.C, then read as 
follows : 

THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN MODERN 

CRIMINOLOGY 

In a wonderful sense we are standing today at the thresh<^d 

of awakening history. There are dim questionings that come 

from some mysterious where, indistinct murmurings of a social 

order in troubled unrest, fearful and difficult of assembling, frag- 
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ments of thought inconsistent and well-nigh unintelligible oft- 
times — but always concerned with the glowing question of the 
century into which we are entering — the question of man's re- 
sponsibility for man. 

The question presents itself in a thousand forms. At one 
moment it is raised in the cry of the widow and the orphan, vic- 
tims of a pauperism whose existence is just beginning to be recog- 
nized as a challenge directed at the very base of our civilization. 
At another moment it may come up in the protest of laboring 
men, amalgamated into a great collective voice, insisting upon 
rights to reasonable hours of labor, and reasonable conditions of 
labor. Or the question may become involved in the cry of the 
capitalist himself, demanding from public opinion in as direct 
terms as he dares, the right to earn money on a purely economic 
basis, untrammeled by the growing restraints of a paternalistic 
public sentiment. In all its forms it is one question at bottom, To 
what is man entitled at the hands of his fellow-man? How far 
shall society actively concern itself with the welfare of the 
individual ? 

Let me at the outset express a frank regret that I have not had 
more time for the preparation of this paper. If it were im- 
reasonable to ask for fifty, fifteen years, at least, would have been 
a fairer portion of the great cycle which environs a world history 
within which to study an epochal movement. The thing of 
which I must write is such a movement, and in its b^innings. 
Today it is but the presentiment of what it forecasts. Its inter- 
pretation calls for the perspective of the prophet, rather than of 
the historian. It is as difficult of definition as is the modem 
socialism of which it is itself a significant phase. 

But even today all is not uncertainty. From here and there in 
tlie social body have come answers, whether on the social, or eco- 
nomic, or industrial, or religious side, that startle one with their 
radicalism and their vigor of assertion. The mere verdict of 
tradition and of established convention holds men less and less, 
not because they have become irreverent but because, as never 
before, they have become seriously thoughtful. 

We are here immediately concerned with but erne phase of this' 
adjustment of relations between society and the individual — that 
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expressed in society's attitude toward its criminal class, its class 
of outcasts. What has society to say to the question of man's 
responsibility for man as applied to this class? The response we 
shall discover here is of itself of striking, even if not unique, sig- 
nificance. Say that we find the key to the growing solicitude of 
society toward the working man, in the still crude but tremendotis 
power of labor organizations, demanding for the laborer, in no 
uncertain terms, rights which an advancing civilization has taught 
him to recognize and to dare to claim. But who has organized in 
collective protest the graduate of the slum and of the jail and of 
the penitentiary? Who has made, on his behalf, a plea for an 
economic readjustment with its argument that the plea, if un- 
heeded, shall be enforced by a cessation of his activities? 
Society's response is not to the criminal but to a doubt society 
itself has raised. Both are the index of a new and a striking 
point of view self-produced in society, the imputation of rights 
where no rights were claimed, the postulation of a duty where 
no duty was invoked. 

For well-nigh two thousands years there has been a something 
stirring in the minds of civilized nations which we have termed 
Christianity. Its manifestations have been multiform almost as 
the sands of the sea. But in the midst of diversity there has been 
the same germinal unity which makes of the whole pageant of 
human history so tremendous a drama. The continuity of Chris- 
tianity is historically established. However expressed, it has been 
always the Christian religion. Whether a "dog of an infidel" 
perished by the sword, or an Albigensian heretic shrieked in agony 
in the torture chambers of the Inquisition, or a witch of Salera 
was confronted with the murderous dilemma of death by fire or 
death by water, it is always "in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen !" The links in the chain 
of historical Christianity are unbroken. The articles of faith are 
essentially identical today with the apostolic invocations. But 
there has been a growth as well. The saints of yesterday have 
become the fiends of today. We know this as the reflex of the 
Christian influence, its gradual realization in the minds of men. 
It is the story of the growth of an Idea — an Idea of God, an Idea 
of man. 
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The message of Christ, while itself an affirmation, involved a 
protest ; and because a negative which is understood is more easily 
translated into conduct than a positive half realized, it was the 
protest of Christianity that first received large emphasis in his- 
tory. In past centuries, the thunders of Sinai had found expres- 
sion in a decalogue of things "That shalt not" do, long before the 
moral sense of Israel caught the ethical significance of her code. 
This was Israel's message of protest, which, unrelieved by any 
more vital and affirmative interpretation of God's will, became a 
message of personal self-righteousness, and produced in the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees the intolerant, hypocritical religious leaders 
of the days of Christ. 

How nearly history repeated itself! The first work of the 
Christian church was the development and stimulus of the indi- 
vidual cwiscience, in ethical directions. Receiving its commis- 
sion in the midst of a degenerate and corrupt civilization, the 
tables of the law were given new compulsion for the fc41owers of 
Christ, the church made its attack upon society itself. Men, 
caught in the fires of a spiritual regeneration, sot^ht first and 
foremost to cast off the "Old Adam," and, with an identity of 
impulse, to repudiate the world. Christianity not only involved 
social ostracism, but a necessary separation of the "Christian" 
from the "world" in which he found himself. "Worldliness," a 
word by which martyrs are now made, was then the impossible 
mingling of men whose consciences had been quickened into life, 
with a society which overwhelmingly condoned and practised 
abuses which they could no longer tolerate. To the early church, 
the "world" was not, primarily, an opportunity for service, but a 
threat of contamination. The monastery, the nunnery, the celib- 
acy of the priesthood — all gave a grotesque but consistent defi- 
nition to this early dichotomy of the church and the world. 

While Christianity still cost something, there was but little 
danger to its message in this emphasis upon exemplary conduct 
in its followers. The church was still close to the warm human- 
ity of its founder and the fires of persecution but solidified charac- 
ter and kindled the sense of eternal values. The church, if firm, 
was not self-righteous, and it had a message, even if a crude 
message, of human hope. It attracted men and women to itself 
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in ever-increasing numbers until, at last, it became a mighty 
force, a force to be reckoned with even by the empire itself. 
Then it was that the church and the empire formed an alliance. 

In its hour of greatest strength, the church was annexed to 
the throne of the Caesars. The standards of moral conduct, and 
the formula of faith, became officialized, made imperative. The 
win of the Caesars became sponsor for the execution of the will 
of God. 

With the removal of the element of sacrifice, the deterioration 
of Christianity at once began. 

Again the chosen of God became "careful in tithes of mint 
and anise and forgetful of the weightier matters of the law." 

The alliance between church and state soon came to mean a 
tremendous emphasis upon form and a corresponding subordina- 
tion of spirit. All the affirmative message of the cross was sui^o- 
cated in the smoke of altars and lost in the superstiticois of a 
paganized theology. 

The alliance between the church and the state did not mean 
a reconciliation between the church and society. The basis of 
alliance was the relegation of Christianity to a definite and fixed 
place. The religion of Christ was to be substituted for the re- 
ligion of Jupiter and Venus ; the religion of Jupiter and Venus 
was to be, by no means, expanded into the religion of Christ. 

But a society which had adopted the church into its bosom, 
and had given its unessential dictates the force of inexorable law, 
must assume at least the fonn of an aversion for those things 
which the church denounced. Most vehement of all would be its 
aversion for those things which the church denounced equally 
with itself. The church in its own most corrupt days said with 
society, "Thou shalt not steal." The rights of property, always 
more sacred than htmian life, became more than ever a fetish. 
The more corrupt became the church and the more corrupt be- 
came society, the more violent became its anger toward those 
who sinned against the law of property r^hts. All the public 
opinion that there was, stamped the offender, if himself defense- 
less, as a criminal and an outcast. Days of robber barons and 
murderous priests saw common men hanged for a few farthings. 

The church that said "Thou shalt not steal" was invested with 
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the power of a state that said "if thou stealest thou shalt surely 
die" ; and neither a paganized church, nor a "Christianized" em- 
pire questioned but that, in carrying out this dread alternative, 
they had fulfilled the whole duty of man. 

Such became the doom of the Christianity that was but a 
message of protest, devitalized, formal, dead. 

But here and there from the beginning, within the church in 
the form of heresies, without the church in the form of defiance, 
the affirmative message of the cross made its slow impress upon 
the minds of men. As the church, with its regal pope, the self- 
appointed vicar of Christ, became more and more arrogant and 
corrupt, the minds of men were growing. Education, travel, in- 
dustrial development — all the avenues by which men come into 
more and more vital realization of the existence of other men, in 
growingly intimate relations — began to produce a new conscious- 
ness, a social consciousness, and a social conscience. These were 
the days of mental and religious expansion. Reformations began 
to strike the deadly weapon of thoughtful criticism into the estab- 
lished order^ — social, industrial, religious. Little by little man 
was climbing into his destiny. The leaven of Christ's message, 
his affirmative message, was given more and more a new voice 
and a new sort of hearing, by men who were reaching God ex 
cathedra. Men began slowly to think of life and religion as a 
unity. Men began to develop a new sort of responsibility, a 
responsibility as members of society for the wrongs of society. 
More fundamental still, the rights of other men began to loom 
as large as the rights of men who had been born to rights. 

We are within our own days now. Within a generation a 
focalized social conscience turned upon the institution of the 
debtor's prisMi — that mighty definition of the subordination of 
the rights of manhood and human liberty to property — and the 
debtor's prison has disappeared. Within a generation the institu- 
tion of slavery was caught in the searchlight of a new sense of 
social responsibility. An age-old institution, representing untold 
millions of dollars of property, has disappeared, as an institution, 
from the face of the earth, so completely that the children of this 
generation cannot even conceive its possibility, and are embar- 
rassed in the defense of their own fathers. And it has passed, 
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not as the ephemeral passing of the earth into the face of the 
sun, which with the night shall be changed again. It is a change 
forever. The human race has passed the point where men can 
tolerate the ownership of men by men, in this naked manifesta- 
tion of the triimiph of r^;ard for property over regard for 
human life and liberty and opportunity. 

And now the searchlight of a focalized social conscience is 
playing, unrestrained, hither and thither in the dark places of 
society, flooding unspeakable comers with the light of a truth- 
seeking and sensitive sympathy. It has found the haunts and 
habitats of the underworld. It has found the criminal as he is. 

What has it found? First wonder: it has found men — and 
women — created in the image of God. It has found them caged 
like beasts, fed like beasts, treated like beasts, by such other men 
as of all the social body were not self-esteemed too low to live 
by traffic so degraded. Having convicted the criminal of some 
offense condemned by the inflexible criminal laws of a society 
more intolerant of a discovered than of an existent wrongdoer, 
society had turned its face away in loathing, and said, with a 
hypocrisy which has a historical precedent, "See ye to it." And 
they have seen to it, these "moody torturers," these "experienced 
wreckers of the mind," these human carrion whom the opportuni- 
ties of mediaeval criminal law machinery attracted from the dregs 
and mire of human depravity to their grewsome sport with the 
souls of men. They have seen to it that all hope, all aspiration, 
all ambition, all semblance to decency or the faintest glimmer 
of a desire for decency, perished. Society's penalty for sin 
against property or against any other phase of society's self- 
interest — law-protected — was the status of the criminal, and those 
ministers of the law that do its bidding saw to it that such status 
meant overwhelming, complete, irrevocable degradation. 

Society looked for the crime for which this status had been 
imposed. Society found that it had sold the life of a man for 
thirty pieces of silver. And to the question, "Why?" society had 
no answer, save the traditions of a worn-out creed and a worn-out 
code. And so society's searchlight revealed a hideous non 
sequilur between the crime and its punishment that violated 
the first principles of justice. Society began to ask itself for the 
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criminal, "Did he deserve this? Have we robbed him of rights 
in a clumsy effort to punish him for a wrong?" 

The searchlight worked backward. It found conditions of 
life that had no place in a society where men had rights. It found 
social, economic, industrial conditions that discounted the hrst 
possibility of an adequate education of the criminal-to-be, in the 
essential principles of the rights he had violated. The sense of 
property is not innate. The sense of law and order is not innate. 
Neither is apt to become acute where want and discomfort and 
failure of opportunity have sharpened only the animal instincts. 
Society turned the searchlight forward. The criminal it had 
educated, for which it had provided a home, and a schoolhouse, 
and the conditions of life, and teachers, was infinitely more 
dangerous, more desperate, more irreclaimable, than the untrained 
offender of the first trial. 

I know not whether Laws be right. 

Or whether laws be wrong, 
AH that we know who lie in gaol 

Is that the wall is strong; 
And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 
This too I know — and wise it were 
It each could know the samo— 
That every prison that men build 

Is built with bricks of shame. 
And bound with bars lest Christ should see 

How raen their brothers maim — 
With bars they blur the gracious moon. 

And blind the goodly sun; 
And they do well to hide their hell. 

For in it things are done 
That Son of God nor son of man 

Ever should look upon ! 
The vilest deeds like poison weeds 

Bloom well in prison-air; 
It is only what is good in man 

That wastes and withers there: 
Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate. 
And the warder is despair. 
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Society began to be acutely conscious of a failure of its own, 
of a menace it had brought to full-grown strength, and of a 
resptmsibility. 

The infusion of the spirit of Christ's affirmative message into 
modem criminoli^y is society's answer to the conditions its 
searchlight has revealed. It is beginning to see the criminal 
through the eyes of the Christ who himself died as the result of 
a criminal blunder in society's attitude, who lived a helpful friend 
to the most degraded in the Galilean multitudes that thronged 
about him, whose dying words assured a thief of his comradeship 
in a promised Paradise. Society is coming to see the criminal 
first of all as a man, with human aspirations and human possi- 
bilities. Timidly at first, hesitatingly, it has b^:un to admit that 
he should have a chance, and to provide him with opportunities 
for physical and mental and industrial development. It has begun 
to do things for him. For younger criminals, reformatories and 
industrial schools have taken the place of the jail. The machinery 
of the criminal law, still rusty and creaking, is yet finding oppor- 
tunities for classification of offenders and discrimination between 
classes. Society has b^un to give things new values and to see 
them in new relations. Society has begun to say that her own- 
first respcmsibility is not self-protection, but service ; that it means 
more that men shall be saved than that property ri^ts shall be 
inviolable. 

One immediate result of this new point of view is tremen- 
dously significant. Sweeping this country from shore to shore, 
already intrenched in England, and destined soon to control in 
the courts of Europe, has spread a new doctrine, or an applica- 
tion of an old doctrine so new as to make it seem almost revo- 
lutionary. It is the doctrine of the parental responsibility of the 
state for the child. Again, Christ stands in the midst of the 
doctors with a little child in his arms. The child, it is now ^id, 
is the ward .of the state. If a child of suitable parentage com- 
mits a misdemeanor, its parents correct it, as a part of their 
parental responsibility. And so, if a child of the slums does 
wrong, the state, its foster-parent, will correct it. The erring 
child must no longer be called criminal. He is an erring boy, a 
delinquent, and the state, through appropriate tribunals, through 
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appropriate methods, will reach his fault and put him straight. 
And so the state will examine into the conditions of the child's life 
and, if they should be altered, the state will alter them. The state 
will give to the child the advantages, so far as it can, of a suitable 
parentage, an adequate education, opportunity for the inculca- 
tion of moral principle, and respect for law and order. The child 
must not be allowed to become a criminal. 

What does this mean? The state is the aggregate of the 
social conscience it represents. If the state is to be in loco 
parentis to the delinquent child, society has recognized in itself 
the duty of providing the child with the advantages of a normal 
childhood and suitable education, as his right. This is to say 
that each little member of the social body is entitled to the 
opportunity to make of himself all that can be made. 

But the leaven of a sense of social responsibility is still work- 
ing. Society, having recognized its guardianship of its children, 
is beginning to ask itself with troubled conscience, "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" and to give that question an answer. We 
are hearing today of suspended sentences, indeterminate sentences, 
probation, for adult offenders. Society is not only in loco parentis 
for its children; it now recognizes obligations, if caily of charity 
and mercy, to all members of the class called "criminal," 

The problem of the best interest of those hardened in crime 
and annealed in the state's own furnaces, the jails, is more diffi- 
cult of solution than the problem of erring childhood. The 
menace of the jail had no power to produce virtue. It only de- 
stroyed the instinct for virtue, it only dried up the well-springs 
of human confidence and trust. But in spite of the difficulty of 
approach, the leaven is working toward the solution of even this 
problem. The doors of the social body are slowly opening wider 
to the ex-convict, to him who, though once fallen, wishes to live 
straight in the future. There is greater reluctance on the part of 
humanity to commit men to the iniquities of prison discipline. 
Capital punishment is beginning to wear many of the aspects of 
murder. And it may be that we are on the eve of greater revela- 
tions still in the development of brotherly love and human fellow- 
ship as manifested in society's solicitude for the weakest and 
most dangerous of its members. Society is remembering that 
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Jesus once said: "I ccxne to call not the righteous but sinners 
to repentance," and "I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel," If discipline there must be, and discipline of 
some sort there must be, if our civilization is to be preserved, it 
must not be vindictive but constructive. There must be a new 
spirit and a new method where the discipline is applied. As in 
the case of the children appropriate tribunals and methods must 
be provided, tribunals and methods appropriate, not to the mere 
cessation of the criminal's wrong-doing, not to his mere effectual 
removal as an active menace to society, but to his reclamation. 
Already the state is thinking in terms of the criminal's oppor- 
tunity, not primarily of its own safety. Its own safety may follow. 
"He that loseth his own life, the same shall find it." But the 
primal motive is a broadening sympathy. The state is seeking 
the kingdom of heaven, where all these things — social safety, 
health, honesty, efficiency in the body politic — shall be added 
unto it. 

On a tomorrow, not far distant, the controlling note in crimi- 
nology shall not be emphasis of the degradation of wrong-doing, 
but of the possibilities of righteousness. The minions of the 
police force, the jail, the penitentiary will be shorn of their oppor- 
tunities to brutalize and destroy the souls of men. The status 
of "outcast" will be abolished. As in the children's courts all 
over the land, stress is being laid with a significant emphasis on 
the fitness of the judges and probation officers for the delicate 
work entrusted to them, as they supply the indispensable personal 
element of human sympathy and co-operation in the protection 
and education of the child by the state, so something of the same 
emphasis will be laid upon fitness in the men who deal with our 
adult offenders against society's dictates. In the near future men 
may be called of God to be police officers, and jailers, and magis- 
trates, and judges in criminal courts, as unmistakably as they are 
now called to be ministers and doctors and teachers and law- 
yers and journalists. 

The leaven of Christ's affirmative message of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God is working m society 
today to the end that the interests of the many shall be made 
identical with the interests of the few, and the welfare of the 
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few shall be the responsibility of the many. So long as there be 
a life in all the world in darkness, shorn of opportunity, in want 
or distress, without its chance, or without its thousandth chance, 
to rise and start toward the destiny that is in Christ, so long 
will the social conscience be troubled. It is the sign and the 
penalty of the saved that the cry of the unsaved shall sound 
ceaselessly in their ears. And social safety, industrial safety, 
moral safety, have come to have a controlling place in any defini- 
tion of salvation. The securing of these has come to mean the 
Christian responsibility of society toward its every member. 

"He that seeketh his own life, the same shall lose it." A vin- 
dictive society but evolves and multiplies toxins that destroy it. 
But let that mind be in society which is in Christ Jesus, with 
passionate yearning for the development of the fullest possi- 
bilities of its every member, and the kingdcm of heaven is at 
hand. Toward such an end the world is surely moving. Al- 
ready the world-heart beats faster for the welfare of its children ; 
already the day of a broader application of human sympathy 
and co-operation to the least of these, Christ's brethren, is at 
hand. When the outcast shall become the very center of the 
ministrations of a solicitous social body, the criminal class will 
be no more. The child criminal already no longer exists. Into 
the broader light of a day of complete social regeneration, 
through the constructive power of the human love, "a little child 
shall lead them." 

The President : We shall now have the pleasure of hearing 
Rev. W. F. Oark, of Point Pleasant, N.J. 

Rev. W. F. Clark then read as follows : 

THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN MODERN 
CRIMINOLOGY 
The wording of our tc^ic is a happy mic and makes necessary 
but little preliminary clearing of the ground. It is only fair, 
however, to premise that what one may deem essentially Chris- 
tian another may call decidedly the reverse. 

Then too, because we can see the principles of modem crim- 
inology more clearly by contrasting them with those which they 
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seek to supplant, it will be well to make such a comparison. Let 
us do this and sedc the principles of the modem, as opposed to 
the old, criminology. 

The essential feature of the new attitude toward criminals is 
the value put upon the criminal. Instead of placing all emphasis 
on the protection of society from the criminal the new crim- 
inology seeks to protect the criminal from society. In a majority 
of cases it considers society the offender and the criminal the 
victim. The criminal is conceived to be not an enemy of unusual 
power arrayed against the state, but a weakling against whom 
society has so arrayed itself as to crush his littleness into still 
smaller compass. Instead of the criminal creating vicious con- 
ditions, the criminal is conceived to be created by vicious circimi- 
stances — circumstances very likely to have been created by the 
eminently respectable members of society. 

The old criminolc^ looked to the protection of property 
and of statutes; the new looks to the protection of the man — 
especially the man who is already a victim of property ri^ts and 
property statutes. 

The new denies the value of the old deterrent system, claim- 
ing it is not suited to the ailment. It asserts that the homeopathic 
principle does not apply in the sphere of morals. It proclaims 
that it is idle to take a man (or more likely a boy) whose brain 
works badly because of slum conditions and hope to cure him by 
placing him in worse than a slum environment. The indictments 
of the new criminology against society are heavy- It alleges that 
the occasional criminal is at the mercy of the professional one in 
the person of the policeman, the jailer, the ward boss, and the 
economic and political systems that make these guardians over 
him. It alleges a discrimination against poverty that is both 
imeconcmiic and immoral. It claims that under the old system 
the waste of men and money is defenseless and cruel. It claims 
that the deterrent system puts the occasional offender in a school 
of crime, teaches him that society and law are his enemies, and 
practices him in every form of treachery and lewdness. It says 
the deterrent system ruins the occasional offender and debauches 
the society that employs it. It says that the laws are in many 
cases the only agent in creating criminals ; that by the complexity 
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of the law and the variations of law in the several states what 
is a misdemeanor in one state is a crime in another. It charges 
that children of no particular moral training are treated as con- 
firmed reprobates when the offenders are at worst non-moral, 
certainly not vicious. It arrays these indictments against a back- 
ground of prison horrors so black, so unspeakable, that we are 
ccmvinced that, Christianity aside, in the interests of common 
decency, some features of the old criminology must be destroyed, 
such features, for example, as the fee system, the punishment of 
children with old offenders, some features (at least) of the 
peonage system, the appointment of officials through political 
favor instead of on the basis of merit, the unlimited power of 
punishing criminals, the third degree, solitary confinement, the 
treatment of untried persons as if guilty, capital punishment, the 
unsanitary conditions of the common jails. These things today 
as set forth in the reports of the Prison Reform League compose 
the list of crimes perpetrated by society in connection with the 
treatment of criminals — a list, let us say, that is darker than is 
exhibited on the calendar of any criminal court. 

The change of position here involved is radical in the extreme. 
It is like Jesus' o(Midemnation of the Scribes and Pharisees — the 
religionists of his day. He called the sinners the hopeful soil 
and the religious teachers the hopeless set. So the modern crim- 
inology sees the criminal as the victim and society the offender, 
and it is not surprising that society feels a little injured at this 
view of the case. But the heart of the new criminoli^y is the 
heart of the gospel. Its burden is the value of the human soul. 

The gospel was intended to supersede the law. The modem 
criminolc^y would supplant what has been known as law. The 
interest is the individual, the human being. The offenses com- 
mitted by men or boys are not to be regarded as demanding 
punishment because property has been destroyed or laws broken. 
The offense involves human relations, the welfare of human 
beings, the psycholc^y of human minds. These are to be looked 
to. If a boy steals, the conditicMis in which the pressure of life 
caused the boy to steal must be examined. It is not enough to 
know the offense committed and the legal penalty attached. It 
is relevant and necessary to know the boy's home life, the eco- 
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nomic conditions in which he is found, the hygiene of his home 
life, the character of his companions, the moral teaching or lack 
of teaching he has received. Knowing these things, a wise judge 
will seek to remove the causes of evil and, where that is impos- 
sible, he will place the lad in another environment, a better one, 
not a worse one. This procedure may not conform to the law 
and the statutes of the Jews or of our criminal code, but it is 
most assuredly the embodiment of the teaching of "the Sermwi 
on the Mount." The new criminology says with Jesus, "Of how 
much more value is a man than a sheep," how vastly more valuable 
is a man than a bit of property! Nor is modern criminology 
to be charged with disregarding the offense. The offense is still 
a fact and it is to be reckoned with ; it is to be corrected by cor- 
recting the conditions which render it possible; it is to be cor- 
rected by developing the offender in mental and moral power, so 
that he will not wish to repeat the wrong. By the use of the sus- 
pended sentence, probation officers, and industrial schools, the 
offender is to retrieve his error without first being branded and 
placed beyond the pale. The offender is not placed in a group 
of hardened criminals that he may be warned against total de- 
pravity, but he is inspired by a vision of his own value and of 
his power in righteousness. He is taught to know the infinite 
resources of human devotion for triumphing over evil. 

In all this the value of the man, the priceless character of 
personality, is brought into high prominence. Where the old 
treatment aimed to destroy the power of initiative, "to break the 
will," the new treatment aims to make a man value himself, cul- 
tivate his will-power, develop his initiative. This high valuation 
of self, development of will, cultivation of initiative are all neces- 
sary to the conquest of evil. This was Jesus' method. He spoke 
to men oppressed by harsh political and economic conditions, 
telling' them they were sons of the ever-living God ; that the ruler 
of rulers was their Father ; that oppression was a small thing to 
endure if a man had the heart of a prince and was heir to eternal 
mansions ; that men should value themselves because God cared 
so much for them as to number the very hairs of their head. 

Closely related to this belief and method of modern crim- 
inology is its belief that the criminal is largely of the subnormal 
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instead of the supernormal type. He is young in years, un- 
developed in character, or abnormally developed, and so is at a 
disadvantage in the sharp competitions of life. Thus he falls 
into special temptation or becomes the victim of some dire 
necessity. A man (or more likely a boy), who has thus fallen 
would under the old system serve a term in some jail or peniten- 
tiary. Under the incubus of such an experience, weaker in will, 
practically ostracized from society, hounded by the guardians of 
the law and suspected by all, he returns to a struggle so much 
more desperate than that in which he before succumbed that the 
way back to prison is the path of least resistance. 

Judge Cteland, of the Maxwell Street District, Chicago, re- 
ports eighteen women who had served over one hundred terms 
each and one man who was committed for the two hundred and 
first time {Crime and Criminals, p. 236), and after each im- 
prisonment the victims were returned to society weaker, less 
desirable members, than before. The offender is thus made a 
habitual criminal by due process of law and at heavy expense 
to the state. And the person thus educated in crime is more 
than likely, in his first offense, a mere child. "It is said that 
over half the iiunates of the reformatories, jails, and prisons in 
this country are under twenty-five years of age. Some authori- 
ties say under twenty-three" (Crime and Criminals, p. 254). 
When the repeating propensities of criminals is considered (the 
fact that 70 per cent of first offenders come back to prison for 
other terms) it will be seen how young the first offenders must 
be. Judge Lindsey tells, as typical, of a little truant in jail 
awaiting deportation to Golden. The jailer sent word to the 
judge at night that the boy was hysterical and was calling upon 
the judge for help. "I went to the jail. Inside, the steel doors 
were opened and the steel bolts withdrawn, one by one, with a 
portentous clanking and grating. It was as if we were 
about to penetrate to some awful dungeon in which a mur- 
derous giant was penned — so formidable were the iron obsta- 
cles that were swung back before us and clashed shut on 
our heels. And when I reached, at the end of a guarded 
corridor, the barred door of Harry's cell, there, in the dim glow 
of a light overhead, the bc^ lay asleep on the floor, his round 
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little legs drawn up, his head pillowed on his tiny arm, his baby 
face pale under the prison lamp. The sight was so pitifully 
ridiculous that I choked up at it. It seemed such a folly — such 
a cruel folly — to lock up a child in such a place of lonely terror" 
{The Beast, p. 140 f.). This may stand to us as the type of 
first offenders. And out of these little ones, at great expense, 
by a process of revengeful punishment for the infraction of 
statutes our habitual criminals have been made. 

Judge Lindsey regards children as non-moral as for the most 
part young savages, not to be judged before the law as strongi 
adult, civilized men. They are just children and many of them 
are weak. Nothing is to be done with these children that does 
not aim at strength, morality, and the inculcation of all Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Colonel Griffith bears testimony to the fact that even the mur- 
derers whom he encountered in jail were on the whole a good 
sort and in general far superior in morality to the prison offi- 
cials. Of course this would not be likely to be true of any 
but first-offense men. 

The treatment of these children by modern methods Judge 
Lindsey described thus: "We impress them with the need of 
doing right, because it is right, because it hurts to do wrong, 
because only weak kids do wrong — not because wrong is pun- 
ished ; for thai teaching, I believe, is the great error of our ethics. 
The fear of punishment, I find, makes weak children liars and 
hypocrites and, with the strong ones, it adds to the enticements 
of evil all the sweetness of forbidden fruit." 

Surely this attitude is also the heart of the gospel. Sinners 
were told by Jesus of a tender shepherd, of an anxiously wait- 
ii^ father, of infinite, exhaustless patience and blessings and 
love, A sinner is to Jesus one of God's backward children. 
He came not to judge them but to save them. He called them 
to repentance, he cured them, he saved them from sin because 
sin was crushing out their lives. They are <Mily children; they 
are the backward ones, the little ones. 

Naturally we are under compulsion to examine the modem 
criminologist's denunciation of punishment for punishments 
sake. For the modem criminolc^st condemns this principle 
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root and branch, condemns it in application to the criminal, 
in application to those supposed to be warned by it, and in 
application to the society that employs it. He says it is worse 
than worthless in practice and no better in theory. Much 
of Christian teaching runs counter to this position, but again 
we have to confess that the heart of the gospel accords with 
the modem view. Moreover, some of our best thinkers in 
theology and science are substituting the word discipline for 
punishment in all God's work in the world, God disciplines 
but never exacts a penalty is the assertion of J, McLeod 
Campbell, Charles Cuthbert Hall, and many others. The 
seeming hurt that comes from a moral wrong or f roip an infrac- 
tion of nature's laws is never for our hurt, but always for our 
instruction. It is the admonishing word that our ears hear 
behind them saying, "This is the way, walk ye in it," when 
we turn to the right hand or to the left. There are still thou- 
sands who would teach punishment temporal and eternal as 
God's assertion of his righteousness, his majesty, and his holi- 
ness. Gentler souls do not so read Revelation, yet there is per- 
haps a large majority who do. With this majority the modem 
criminologist would take issue. He would say that the only 
possible reparation one can make for weakness is to win from 
weakness to strength. The only way to pay the penalty of a 
fault is to reform. The only thing that the state can rightfully 
do with any criminal is to reform him. Revenge for a wrong 
does but add another wrong. Severe, unjust, ill-adjudged penal- 
ties for offenses great and small debauch the society which exacts 
them. Hangings prove not to be deterrent; the society that 
employs them becomes thereby cruel, inhuman, criminal. 

On the contrary, the policy of treating suspects as if inno- 
cent and convicts as unfortunate delinquents to be reformed by 
fresh air, healthful occupations, cheerful, sane companionship, 
the inculcation of moral principles, the vision of the spirit of 
man rising triumphant over every temptation, has a working 
efficiency that astonishes even its advocates. 

Judge Lindsey reports under the old system the return to 
jails and prisons of 65 per cent of first-offense victims. Under 
the new system only about 5 per cent fail of permanent reforma- 
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ticm (The Beast, 330). This is for Denver, General statistics 
are not so good, but they are still splendid. Under the old sys- 
tem there is failure with 70 per cent and under the new of 
only 25 per cent {Crime and Criminals, p. 248)- 

Is it possible that Christian teachers have been making a 
mistake in preaching hell fire? That Lindsey is right in pro- 
nouncii^ fear the "father of lies" (The Beast, p. 133)? Let 
us grant that all the terrors of a burning brimstone marl are 
literally true and that God's unsullied purity demands the feed- 
ing of this furnace with countless lost souls ; but if public hang- 
ings, the electric chair, foul cells, solitary confinement, impossi- 
ble priscHi fare, the black-snake whip, bull rings, straight] ackets, 
vicious prison ofBcials, the "humming-bird," the "third degree," 
walls of pistols, gtms, and steel bars do but increase the stream 
of hardened vice, and if the treatment of offenders as men of 
fewer advantages and less strength than others transforms our 
culprits into strong, helpful, industrious citizens, practically the 
latter course should be pursued ; and if the teaching of the hor- 
rors of hell makes men's hearts coarse, malevolent, blasphemous, 
would we not better (as a practical measure) forget about the 
truth of hell and turn our attention to treating sinners as delin- 
quents who need special help? For our business is to seek and 
to save the lost, so to woric upon the minds of sinners as to 
secure their salvation. Failing this, it will be small satisfac- 
tion to remember that we warned them of hell, that we denounced 
them, and ostracized them. Nor shall we be satisfied to remem- 
twr that we have been true to the preaching of the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints if we so preach that faith as to 
secure the damnation of men rather than their salvation. We 
cannot consistently preach as a scheme of salvation that which 
damns more than 50 per cent of its subjects. Have we not then 
a practical lesson to learn of the modem criminologist? 

When the great plague came upon London, men thought it 
the curse of God and fled in terror before it. But after the first 
shuddering awe, in the very presence of the countless, unburied 
hosts, with the death knell always in their ears, men turned to 
a deluge of selfishness, debauchery, lechery, and vice beggaring 
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all description. This, in principle, is what the modern criminolo- 
gist claims is to be expected from the deterrent system. 

The old system has failed to make the weak strong or the 
vicious morally wholesome. The results of the new are little 
short of the miraculous. Does all the difference lie in the right 
and wrong of the two theories? Or is there some other explana- 
tion perhaps scarcely recognized as yet that accounts for a good 
deal of the success of the new system? 

On examination we find, as we should expect to find, that 
the practice of the new theory is in the hands of the best and 
most brainy men of the bench, men select and men elect, men 
inspired with all the enthusiasm of reform, men who are under 
the necessity of justifying their every innovation. Many of the 
fine results are due not to the theory but to the personnel of 
its advocates, and due especially to that essentially Christian prin- 
ciple that we who are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak and not to please ourselves. In other words we have 
here strength, devotion, brains, passionate unselfishness, supple- 
menting, curing, saving the weakness, viciousness, lack of excel- 
lence among our delinquents. When the theory and practice of 
modem criminoli^y is more generally accepted and the ranks 
of its workers include machine men, time-servers, sycophants, 
will it then be the power that it is now? Manifestly not. We 
should still expect it to be much more efficient than the old 
system. But Heaven said that the ranks of workers shall not 
be burdened with political henchmen, grafters, men who gather 
as flies to the ointment, for most Christian of all the precepts 
gathered from the work of reformers is the knowledge that 
only our best should take care of our worst, only our strongest 
have charge over our weakest. And here is where the older 
system was bad — it did not demand the finest men as wardens, 
jailers, and taskmasters. Indeed it is hard to see how the state 
could in every instance get a good Christian man to act, for 
example, as a hangman. 

But if your law-breaker is in reality a delinquent, weak men- 
tally and morally, we know — anybody, who will take the trouble 
to think, knows — that for the watch-care, the salvation of such 
the finest, most devoted minds of the time are demanded. And 
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we of the bench, of the church, of the ballot-box may well see 
to it that no other sort find it profitable to offer themselves. If 
the modem criminoli^y is to be the force for the Kingdom of 
God that it promises to be, it must be part of a concerted 
movement among men to secure the most courageous, gentle, 
generous, brainy men to preside over the welfare of the imbe- 
cile, the unfortunate, the backward, and the really criminal. 
This, it seems to the writer, is the great conclusion impressed 
upon him by the mass of revelations of reigns of terror in prison, 
workhouse, asylum, school, and church. Power over the bodies 
and minds of men moves swiftly to salvation or its opposite. 
If we expect salvation such power is to be intrusted only to our 
very best, strongest, and sanest. 

The President: It gives me very great pleasure to ask 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick to speak on this subject : 

Rev. H. E. Fosdick, D.D.: If a real criminologist, used to 
the practical work of the courts, could hear our discussion this 
afternoon, I wonder if he would not accuse us of having gMie 
on a debauch of sentimental idealism. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, everything that has been said this afternoon with reference 
to the tendencies of modem penolt^y, however ideally Christian 
it may have sounded, has its justification in the facts. There 
is hardly a more impressive proof to be found anywhere of the 
validity and practicalness of the ethics of Jesus than in the 
amazing way in which criminology is accepting that ethic as the 
basis of its attitude toward the sinners against society. 

Society has attempted in many ways to justify its punish- 
ment of the criminal. The idea of vengeance, for example, "an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," long after it was 
regarded as wrong in the individual, has been looked upon as 
both justified and desirable in society's attitude to its enemies. 
Under the feudal system, for example, this vindictive concep- 
tion of public punishment came to its full expression. If a 
criminal killed a slave, he must pay a fine ; if he killed his over- 
lord, he would forfeit his life ; but if he murdered the king, he- 
would be drawn, quartered, or boiled in oil. The heinousness 
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of the crime was measured according to the dignity of the per- 
son against whom it was committed, and the theory of punish- 
ment, quite disregarding the welfare of the criminal, sought 
only vindictively to wreak vengeance for the wrong done. Later, 
the conception of punishment was formulated in terms of the 
dignity and majesty of the law, so that the treatment of the 
criminal, quite disr^arding his own welfare, took into account 
only the desire that the existing system of government should be 
upheld. For example, under the old German system, if a bull 
killed a man, the bull was put on trial and executed. No 
thought of the personal guilt or responsibility of the wrong-doer 
entered into the system. The ideal was simply to justify and 
vindicate and protect the majesty of the law. If, therefore, a 
man committed a crime for which the sentence was a year's 
itnprisonment and he could get twelve men to serve each one a 
month, the law was justified. So long as somebody suffered to 
make up for the broken law, nothing else need be taken into 
account. It is perfectly plain, therefore, that certain substitu- 
tionary ideas of the atonement were mended under that adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, and if today they seem impossible to 
us, it is only because that idea of criminal jurisprudence is 
entirely abhorrent. 

A more reascmable method by which society has justified its 
punishment of the offender is that the severity of his suffering 
would deter those tempted to commit similar offenses, but this 
idea of brutal punishment as a means of scaring possible crimi- 
nals, has completely hri^en down. Where, for example, are 
the old tortures like mutilation and branding, the ducking-stool 
and public scourging? They have fallen into disuse because it 
was discovered that brutality of punishment, so far from deter- 
ring others, rather begets brutality, and sows the seed for an- 
other crop of crimes. Mr. Roberts, an English investigator, 
ciMiversed with one hundred and sixty-seven convicts under sen- 
tence of death, and discovered that one hundred and sixty-four 
of them had seen public executions for murder. Nothing is 
more plain in the history of penolc^ than that crime thrives 
upon severe penalties. In Portugal today is to be found the 
lowest rate of murders for the population, and if you commit 
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murder in Portugal you are sentenced to twenty years' imprison- 
ment and a liberal education ! 

Out of such facts as these has come the modem Christian- 
izing of penolc^, where neither to take vengeance on the offen- 
der, to protect the majesty of the law, nor to scare possible 
criminals, is the motive behind the penalty, but rather to segre- 
gate the offender that he may do no more present harm to 
society, and meanwhile to throw around him every saving influ- 
ence that can possibly redeem his life and return him to society 
again, a useful citizen. In a word, society is taking Christ's 
attitude toward public offenders, and is giving us an amazing 
specimen of the socializing of Jesus' ideals. Think what it 
means that before the National Prison Congress, Dr. Samuel 
Barrows, the government expert on crime, should say, "We 
speak of Howard, Livingston, Beccaria, and others, as great 
penolt^ists who have profoundly influenced modern life, but 
the principles announced and the methods introduced by Jesus 
seem to me to stamp him as the greatest penologist of any age. 
He has needed to wait, however, nearly twenty centuries to find 
his principles and methods recognized in modem laws and 
modem penology. We sometimes hear the phrase, 'Back to 
Jesus,' but when we think how much of the truth and expression 
of his love for men is yet unrealized, when we think how far 
in precept and example he is stilt ahead of us, shall we not rather 
say 'Forward to Jesus'?" When modem penologists speak in 
words like these, and attempt to make real their speech in chil- 
dren's courts, in indeterminate sentences and parole, in the trans- 
formation of prisons into reformatories, shall not Christian hearts 
take courage and account these things signs of the times that 
the kingdom is coming? 

The President: Let me announce before our adjournment 
the subject for tonight, which is "The Relation of the Baptist 
Denominaticm to the Universal Church," with the writers and 
speakers as announced. Let us stand, and I will ask Dr. John 
E. White to dismiss us. 

The meeting was then dismissed by Dr. White. 
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SECX>ND DAY 

Evening Session 

Wednesday, November 9 

8:00 o'clock P.M. 

The President : Let us stand and be led in prayer by Rev. 
A. J. Neilson. 

Mr. Neilsok ddivered the opening prayer. 

The Presu)ent: The topic for discussion this evening is 
"The Relation of the Baptist Denomination to the Universal 
Church." The first writer on this topic, according to the pro- 
gram, is Rev. John E. White, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., but there 
seems to be some error in the order, and the first writer will be 
Rev. Charles H. Dodd, D.D., of Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Charles H. Dodd, D.D., then presented the following 
paper: 

THE RELATION OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION 
TO THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 
The topic under consideration appears to assume that actual 
and perhaps tangible relations exist between an ecclesiastical 
organization, with distinctive denominational ideals, ordinances, 
and methods of procedure, and that great spiritual host, within 
and without the visible church communions, of those who be- 
lieve unfeignedly upon the Christ and follow him whitherso- 
ever he goeth — a host so vast and so unerringly selective that 
it gathers into itself the truly r^enerate of every communion 
and a church so genuinely the assembly of God that it invisibly 
assembles together the elect of the human race as one world- 
dwelling Church Universal. In my humble judgment, if this 
be the conception hidden in the topic, the word "people" should 
be substituted for "denomination." There is a great Baptist 
people, spread now over the face of the earth, and there are 
various Baptist denominations, as for instance, the Baptists of 
the United States, the Baptists of Great Britain, those of 
Canada, those of Australia, and Germany, and Sweden. Rather 
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striking differences of organization and administration exist be- 
tween these separate denominstional branches of Baptists, but 
there is a surprising unity of consciousness in the globe- 
encircling Baptist people, and apart from the mere ecclesiasti- 
cal features of their constitution in different countries into 
organized bodies, this common consciousness is the chief point 
at which the Baptist people stand related to the universal spiritual 
body of Christ's followers. 

However, the expression "Universal Church" may mean all 
those denominations, jointly considered, of whatever name, with 
which the Baptist denominations are classed and with which 
they come in contact as they pursue their own ideals and enlarge 
their own work at home and abroad. So taken, it repeats a 
subject fully and ably discussed at the Congress of 1896, when 
Drs. L, A. Crandall and J. O. Rust advanced their views on 
"The Relation of Baptists to Other Denominations," a discus- 
sion which was rendered pungent and delightful by the charac- 
teristic contributions, as free speakers, of the lamented Pro- 
fessor Norman Fox and Dr. J. B. Hawthorne. 

While I lean more to the first than to the second of these 
suggested alternatives, I am in some doubt which to pursue, 
whether to put "people" in and proceed to figure out, the best 
I can, what relations exist between typical Baptists, as indi- 
vidual and unique believers, and the spiritual Christendom at 
large; or to say over again, with up-to-date applications, what 
has already been so admirably said in a by-gone Congress. Both 
ranges of thought possess a certain fascination, and one might 
perhaps, without severe violation of the laws of haruKMiy, effect a 
merger — to use a strictly up-to-date term — between the two. That 
would require, however, a quite unusual fairness and impar- 
tiality of mind, the temper, in fact, of our good friend who, 
some years ago, was asked by the Ccanmittee of this Cwigress 
to present a paper on "The Resurrection of the Body," and 
replied that he had papers on both sides of the question, and 
would accommodate the Committee with either erne. Or the 
dilemma might be met in the way in which I once heard a Negro 
candidate for ordination meet the solemn and yet unexpected 
question, "How, in your judgment, did the sin of Adam effect 
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the guilt and downfall of the whole human race?" to which, 
after much stammering and perturbation, he made answer : "If I 
knowed, bruthem, jest what yon-all wanted me to say, I would 
sure say it, 'deed I would," a statement which he followed by 
the tremendously emphatic assertion that, while he could not 
tell "jest bow" the sin of Adam wrought such universal havoc, 
he was sure that "there was a screw loose summers." 

I feel that I shall fail to show just what the relations of the 
Baptist denomination are to the universal church, but I am 
frank to admit that I clearly see loose screws, not only "s«ne- 
wheres" but scattered around in many places. Of ooe thing I 
am pretty certain, as I have already intimated, that the Baptist 
denomination, as a whole, has no relations to the universal church 
as a whole, has no relations to the universal church clearly enough 
defined here in America to make it very profitable to dwell upon 
them. It may not be amiss to remember that we are meeting 
this very day in the most thickly populated Baptist region of 
the world and among Baptists who belong to the most enthu- 
siastic and zealous denominational organization anywhere pos- 
sessed by our people. And yet that same great, almost irre- 
sistibly great, organization, at)le to subdue vast states to its 
influence, has formally decided to withheld its countenance and 
co-operation from the only really practical agency among the 
American evai^elical churches for the promulgation of fra- 
ternity and the. propagation of a national Christian conscious- 
ness, namely, the Federal Coimcil of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Southern Baptists occupy the anomalous position 
of being the only well-known body of evangelical Christians in 
the whole country to stand aloof fr<Mn this "effort to express 
the fellowship and catholic unity of the universal church." That 
fact is sufficiently concrete and near at hand to measure by, 
and its existence would seem' to put beyond question that, as a 
denomination, the Southern Baptists, at least, do not magnify 
the importance of close relations with that part of the universal 
church which operates here in our own land. 

On the other hand, I behold the Baptist people everywhere 
in touch with the universal church, everywhere fulfilling a func- 
tion of sympathy and fellowship and exerting an influence 
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toward progress, everywhere vitally stimulating the spirituality 
and enlarging the knowledge of truth and fashicMiing the integral 
conceptions, of the universal church. Of that we can also have 
no douht. The only matters, then, for examination, are the 
extent, the intimacy, and the value of these relationships, to- 
gether with the frank and fresh consideration of such questions 
as the following: Are the Baptist people as widely, as inti- 
mately, as helpfully related to the universal church — the greater 
spiritual Christendom, that is to say — as they should be? Is'the 
time ripe for a closer affiliation of the Baptist den<Mnination here 
in America with the universal church, meanii^ now by the use 
of that term the evangelical Christendom in its various organ- 
ized parts? Shall the Baptist denomination become a party to 
the widespread impulse of consolidation and co-operation and 
community of interests which is being everywhere manifested 
in the religious world, especially among the mission peoples of 
what we call the Orient? 

I have decided, in view of the time limit, to take up the first 
of these questi<»is only, with the conviction that the thing of 
pre-eminent importance is to secure the widest view of the 
situation possible. On that account I feel myself compelled to 
ignore for the moment the fact that there are denominations of 
Baptists and dii^ to the greater fact that there is a Baptist 
people, that they already have multitudinous relations with the 
universal church, and that the wise treatment of those wide, 
world-wide, relationships will ultimately solve the pressing ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical fellowship here in America and on the 
mission fields. 

As I enter on this broadest application of the subject, there- 
fore, it is a pleasure to feel that vistas most enticing are opened 
by it. The relation of Baptist saints to the saints of all time 
is a matter of peculiar sweetness and satisfaction. Our typical 
Baptist saint has always, in every age, been a man of simple, 
earnest piety, with a place in his heart for every other true 
follower of the Master, and a feeling of kinship with souls every- 
where who were separated unto God in lives of loyal obedience 
and unaffected love. One of the most spiritual, and at the same 
time universal, ideas ever cherished by the Baptist people is 
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that of soul-liberty — the right of each soul to cherish its hopes, 
exercise its faiths, and practice its beliefs, without fear or 
molestation. It is almost everything to say, such as has been the 
tragedy of intolerance within even the church itself, that Bap- 
tists have never shed the blood of the saints. They have left all 
free to tread where conscience has called and, on the whole, 
have seen God and good in every direction. And this attitude 
of freedom toward all believing souls goes back to one more 
spiritual still and not less universal in its character — to the con- 
fidence of Baptists in the compet^icy of each soul to know God, 
to fear him, and to follow his will. This is our immemorial 
Baptist principle of individualism in spiritual experience. It is 
the "inalienable right of every soul to deal with God for itself." 
Thus the ideas of spiritual liberty and soul-competency are twin 
conceptions. The one is the converse of the other. And both 
make for imiversality. Any soul anywhere can find and know 
God for itself, and finding and knowing him, should be left free 
to worship and follow him in its own way. That prepares 
directly for sympathy with all who are really earnest worshipers 
of God, whatever the forms and accompaniments of that wor- 
ship, and for fellowship with them in the spiritual sincerity of 
their faith. In proportion, therefore, as such an attitude has 
been maintained among us the tendency to pass over differences 
and to emphasize commonalty has been manifested. Of the 
history of the Baptist people it can be affirmed that they have 
never looked with distrust upon the saints at large. Some in- 
dividual Baptists have done so, and still do so; certain periods, 
like the present in our history, have been marked by an unhappy 
exclusiveness in the relations of some Baptists to other Christian 
bodies; but, taken as a whole. Baptist history exhibits the 
catholic temper and shows even an unwonted tenderness toward 
the universal church in its deepest experiences of grace and in 
its loyalty to Christ. 

Indeed, catholicity of temper is the only attitude that the 
Baptist people can consistently maintain. With the emphasis 
they make upon individualism and their appreciation of all 
spiritual experience, exclusiveness becomes a positive anachro- 
nism among Baptists. It does absolute injustice to their central 
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and cardinal principles. As a matter of fact, believing as th^ 
do and feeling as they do because they so believe. Baptists should 
move to meet the universal church. There should ever be 
recognizable among them a strong current setting to fellowship 
with Christians at large, and nothing should so mark them as the 
presence in all they do of a yearning to be at one with the 
Christian world. Baptists should be the first to greet every 
measure that offers a practical hope of unity among Christians. 
They should directly foster the possibilities of fraternity. It 
should be their ambition not so much to follow as to lead in all 
worthy efforts to secure the harmony of God's people and to 
make the common consciousness of Christendom available for 
the great ends of ethical and religious influence. What is 
anomalous is not that Baptists should show an eagerness to do 
away with unmeaning barriers to Christian union, but that they 
should be indifferent to and unready to contribute their utmost 
to it. I am not speaking now of that "artificially devised union" 
against which a great writer among us has wisely and warningly 
spoken. Neither am I speaking of what this same writer calls 
"training the conscience by means of the truth" as the only 
condition of permanent Christian union, an idea with which in 
its place and not offered as an apology for exclusiveness, every- 
one of us would accord. What I have in mind is a fair field of 
play for the catholicity which slumbers at the very roots of our 
faith as a people, the recognition by the Baptist people that when 
they typically represent their own deepest and most consistent 
principles, they must stand in close and unconstrained relations 
with the universal church. 

As it seems to me, in the last analysis, it is not left for the 
Baptist people to ask such a question as the one I am now seek- 
ing to answer, except for purposes of self -discipline and as an 
opportunity for the reassertion of their own ideals. What has 
made us a Baptist people at all has also determined our attitude 
to the church universal, as being one of such profound sympathy 
with all who know God in truth that a constant, eager, wistful 
and earnestly co-operative desire that the people of God may all 
be one should characterize us. I do not know that Baptists have 
ever crusaded for Christian union or made it a raison d'etre of 
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their existence, but they might well do so. Potentially slumber- 
ing in their whole system in greater measure than in any other 
the world over, lie both the truths and the spirit which will one 
day lead to the glorious reunion of a dismembered Christendom. 
Standing alone by themselves, I assert that the Baptist twin am- 
ceptions of soul-competency and soul-liberty, if they were con- 
sistently lived up to and urgently preached in their divine purity, 
would set the seal of doom upon about all that now divides the 
universal church into many and often widely differing visible 
sections. But the Baptist people, to whom belcMigs the sole 
honor of having rediscovered and reasserted these mighty spirit- 
ual ideas of thp gospel of Jesus Christ, are as unready to stand 
or fall by them in the presence of their mere ecclesiastical in- 
heritances — things that belong more to organization than spirit- 
as the universal church is reluctant to put them in the forefront 
of its splendid career. This, in my judgment, is a pity as great 
as blindness and folly could make it, for the Baptist people 
seem to be almost unconscious, on the one hand, of all they have 
already done to prepare the universal church for organic unity, 
and, on the other hand, of the critical readiness of that same 
church to crystallize around principles purely spiritual and to 
set at one side those which are solely ecclesiastical. 

No loiter have the Baptist people the monopoly of any truth. 
Once it was so in the matter of personal faith as the sole human 
condition of salvation. But it is so no longer. To assert unique- 
ness is more and more difficult on the part of the Baptist people. 
They see every one of their "distinctive principles," so called, 
right rapidly becoming the possession of the general Christian 
community. They cannot contend as they did once for the mode 
and subjects of baptism, soul-liberty, divorce of church and 
state, a ccmverted church, and an evangelistic propaganda the 
world over. Many other Christian bodies agree with us as to 
the mode and subjects of baptism. Infant baptism is becoming 
obsolescent at such a rapid rate that others than Baptists predict 
its extinction before the middle of the twentieth century. There 
are thousands upon thousands of immersed believers in the 
ranks of the universal church, and the ratio probably multiplies 
every year, while vast denominations represented everywhere in 
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the world insist as strenuously as do the Baptist people upon a 
new life of Christ. Religious freedom creeps over the earth 
and has built itself into every great form of government today. 
The missionary enterprise is the passion of Christendom. Dis- 
establishment of state churches goes steadily on from generatim 
to generation, the knell of such unholy alliances sounding in our 
ears durii^ this our own generation like sweet music at the 
dawn of a better day. Who has wrought this astonishing 
change? Not the Baptist people alone, but, when causes are 
weighed, none would deny that chief honors belong to the Bap- 
tist people. And to what will it lead when the planting has 
ripened and the fields have grown white for harvest? Will it 
lead to nothing more than a big Baptist world, with just the 
same arrangements for worship, just the same ordinances as 
the backbone of its institutionalism, just the same unyielding 
attitude to liturgy, just the same "architectural fidelity" to 
the letter of Scripture, just the same over-emphasis of s^;meats 
of truth? The answer is not "If so, why not?" — but, "If so, 
cut bonot" 

But when the work of the Baptist people — if you prefer to 
put it that way — is finished, the sameness to which I have re- 
ferred, perhaps rather cynically, will not be thoi^ht of. If the 
Baptist people have a distinctive work, and I am one of those 
who believe that they have, it is to surpass the place which the 
gifted Boardman assigned them in his characterization : "Ro- 
manism gives play to the sense side of religion ; Episcopacy to 
the aesthetic side ; Presbyterianism to the theological side ; 
Methodism to the active side; Quakerism to the passive side; 
Congregationalism to the independent side; and the Baptists to 
the exact side." Now it is much to be exact, and Baptist literal- 
ism, coupled as it has ever been with the idea of obedience to ■ 
Christ, is not a thing to fling at, but neither is it a thing to fall 
down and worship as though it were all. What with all their 
glowing reverence for the least word that fell from the lips of 
Jesus, the Baptist people have never made a fetich of form, 
even when Jesus has commanded a form; they have only been 
in perpetual danger of doing it. There have been times in their 
history when the Baptist people were absorbed with those great 
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divine ideas of soul-liberty and soul competency. Then they 
made nothing of literal obedience to the mode of baptism and 
their churches were eclectic. They made everything of the 
Baptist principle of free personal life in Christ and little of the 
symbolical expression of that life, and in that they certainly 
followed Paul, and, under the circumstances, probably quite as 
closely followed Christ, too, as they would have done if they had 
divided the intense struggle in which they were engaged for the 
spirituality of His religion by coupling up with it an appeal for 
symbol as well as for truth. Later, and in strict fidelity to the 
same Christ, they added the symbol and backed it as they had 
done the truth. There was little danger that the truth would be 
exa^crated, but there have been times — perhaps we are passing 
through one of them now — when the symbol has been em- 
phasized and the truth neglected. 

The Baptist pec^le everywhere make one favorite conten- 
tion, namely, that they are in the business of restoring the church 
to apostolic usage. The Baptist movement has really all along 
been a restoration movement. By restoration they, of course, 
chiefly mean the recovery of the spiritual nature of the early 
church, but, going with that great and necessary desideratum, 
they have laid much emphasis on ordinances and policy. Their 
separateness from the universal church has been excused and 
defended on the ground that they were engaged in a work 
which was essential to the right expression of the religion of 
Jesus and constituted so great a loyalty to him that they could 
unite with none except upon the basis of that apostolic teaching 
and early church usage for which they were contending. And 
Baptist scholarship has been intrepid and convincing, on the 
whole, in this chosen field. The Baptist people may well cherish 
■pride over their great scholars and their valuable contributions 
to accuracy and apostolicity in the knowledge of the early 
church. But it is not only a fair question, but I insist that it 
is a question which one can ask without making himself ridic- 
ulous as a Baptist, "If the church of Jerusalem and the churches 
of Asia existed today, the one, say, in Boston and the others 
scattered through Georgia, would the Baptist people of this 
country unite with them in associational fraternity, sit with 
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them at the communion, grant letters to their fellowship, and 
otherwise count them on a parity with the average Baptist church 
of today?" Candid examination of the church at Antioch would 
probably let it in on the ground floor of the Baptist dcnomina- 
tdon, although there were pretty risky things done by the 
Antiochians. But Jerusalem, as representative of all the churches 
dominated by Peter and James, and doubtless John, too — includ- 
ing that close-knit cordon of congregations in Asia over which 
the aged John ruled as bishop and to which he addressed his 
Apocalypse — could never get itself recognized by the modem 
Baptist council, except on the ground of historical sentiment, if 
there be such a thing. Would the Eutaw Place Baptist Church 
of Baltimore or the First Baptist Church of Augusta or the 
Peddie Memorial Baptist Church of Newark, N J., or the First 
Baptist Church of Providence, R.I., countenance bodies in which 
Jesus was still only the Jewish Messiah, where the law of Moses 
was scrupulously observed in all its minutest details, whose 
ministers worshiped in a Jewish temple daily and offered the 
same old Levitical sacrifices which their fathers had observed; 
where those same ministers enjoined circumcision in their con- 
gregations and not only saw that it was "exactly" {apologies to 
the sainted Boardman!) practiced, but carefully excluded from 
their fellowship all who had not submitted to that rite, where 
the Seventh Day was religiously kept and the Christian Sabbath 
only incidentally observed? Even to bring the matter forward 
is startling, but why should we be startled by a situation of 
which we have had knowledge all along? The only reason that 
I can think of is that, when one faces some of one's contentions 
in a downright fashion, they frequently lose their sweepingness 
of character. We all know that the Baptist people of today 
would have nothing to do with the small Christian business, at 
least not on the ecclesiastical side, which was done under the 
shadow of the Temple at Jerusalem. They would treat the 
churches of Peter and James with more than the coldness they 
show in some sectiwis of our own country towards the Disciples, 
who are believed to have dangerous unapostolic ideas and cus- 
toms, or the Dunkards or the Landmarkers or the Dowieites — 
all immersionists, but all for one reason or another outside the 
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pale of the Trae Restorationists. The Baptist people should 
remember that thirty years after the resurrection James declared 
to Paul that the Jewish Christians were keeping up their Judaism 
as they had always done, and this good man and typical Baptist 
pastor ("I speak as a fool") justified them in their course. 
When, therefore, they urge the universal church to go back to 
the good old days of the apostles as a precedent condition of 
ecclesiastical fellowship, they should be decided whether they 
would as readily unite with them after such a return as now. 

The Baptist people have always had orators who loved to 
claim everything in sight back there in Judea and Asia as be- 
longing to them. Even the gifted Armitage began his history 
of the Baptists with John the Baptist and swept everything in 
as he moved eloquently along. It would be giving up the very 
citadel to most of these denominational apologists to admit 
that they did not "know everythin' down in Judee." But what 
are the facts when they are interpreted in the light of present 
Baptist usage? Antioch should have been disfellowshiped by 
Jerusalem on account of its liberality. And Paul, who did not 
quarrel with Peter, but simply parted ccmipany with him and 
stayed parted all the rest of his life, should have quarreled with 
him over the narrowness of Jerusalem. That is, both of these 
courses should have been taken if we approve of bringing that 
apostolic situation up to date and making it accord with what 
the Baptist people would now do. Besides all this, it is a matter 
of very serious doubt in my own mind, whether any of those 
early churches practiced the things which are now ecclesiastically 
dear and apparently dc^fmatically necessary to the Baptist pec^le 
with anything like the regularity or sense of their importance 
which they now attach to them. Does anyone who has mas- 
tered the Christian origins with something of accuracy believe 
that baptism was always a prerequisite to church membership 
and the simple memorial supper of the Lord, or that the churches 
were alzvays congregational and independent, or that there was 
a "Baptist principle" such as Dr. Wilkinson contends for in 
his idea of an invariable appeal to the Word of God, when 
there was no authoritative Word of God, except the Old Testa- 
ment, and an often conflicting oral tradition, in vogue among 
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the early churches until far into the second century, after every- 
thing had crystallized and all sorts of departures from the sim- 
plicity of the faith had begun? 

I may appear to you in this most inadequate discussion of 
the relations of the Baptist people to the greater spiritual Chris- 
tendom to have pleaded for something like an immediate union 
with the universal church in its ecclesiastical branches. But 
such really has not been my purpose. I know as well as any- 
body what the Baptist position has cost to secure and that it is 
at this moment one of the most precious endowments of the 
modem world. All its glory is my own with an unbroken line 
of ancestry in its ministry since 1670 in this country, and I can- 
not hnd in myself the slightest desire to disparage the cardinal 
principles of our faith. Our mission still seems unique and 
compelling to me. Our work is greater than ever and its promise 
is phenomenal on every hand. Keen observers believe that even 
priest-ridden Europe is rising to greet the free and emancipat- 
ing principles in this our age which were so deeply and tragic- 
ally sown over its kingdoms in the heroic days of the Ana- 
baptists. The Baptist people should make not less but even 
more of their tremendously important spiritual inheritances from 
the Gospels and from early Christianity. 

But to be consistent with their crucial appeal to those same 
Christian origins they should recc^nlze that their faith is in 
itself an irenicon in the midst of the universal church, that no 
attitude but one of wide hospitality befits their beliefs, that the 
sacrifice of spirit to form, even where form means the better 
understanding of spirit will in the end defeat the very object 
desired, that there is all the difference in the world between 
exclusiveness and conservatism, that as Antioch did not dis- 
fellowship Jerusalem or Jerusalem anathematize Antioch, but, 
despite absolutely antagonistic practices, kept the door open for 
the leadings of Providence and apparently never thought to 
close it because of non-apostolicity of custom, so there is a 
ground for more intimate, for even actual ecclesiastical jelations, 
with the universal church which would do no violence to either 
conviction or loyalty to the great head of the church. If I were 
to state the final matter to which I have made reference, namely. 
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a basis for more intimate relations with the universal church 
on the part of the Baptist people, I would name this ; a greater 
and more invariable insistence upon soul-hberty and soul com- 
petency and the practice in the local church of the ordinances 
and polity which are now observed by the Baptist people, on 
the ground that they have a sufficienty strong support in apos- 
tolic usage to mark them as having issued naturally from the 
teachings and example of Christ, either as expressed ccmunands 
or as homogeneous developm«it ; but, since their presentation is 
an appeal to an apostolicity which possessed striking contrasts 
in its own operations, there should be no coercion in the accept- 
ance of ordinance either as a condition of membership or as a. 
barrier to fellowship with all Christians. 

The President : We shall now have the pleasure of hearing 
from Rev. John E. White, D.D., of Atlanta, Ga., the second 
reader of a paper on the topic under discussion. 

Rev. John E. White, D.D., then read the following paper : 

THE RELATION OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION 
TO THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 
The idea of the church, the body of Christ, representing him 
massively and distributively in the earth, is the most stubborn 
idea of Christian history. Its persistence through the eddying 
currents of adverse human nature is one of the great illus- 
trations of peculiar power abiding in everything that was primary 
and original in Christianity. The vitality of this concepticHi, 
even when it appeared to be most despised and rejected of men, 
is the demonstration of the strange force residing in all the 
propositions which Jesus Christ put forth. For, the secret of 
the persistence of the ideal of the universal Christian church is 
that it was projected from him as a passionate, personal desire. 
It was to that ideal he referred when he announced: "I will 
build my church." For that he was praying when he entreated 
"that they may be one so that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me," With that ideal he perpetually identified himself 
when he commanded : "Go ye into all the world and preach the 
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gospel to every creature, teaching them to observe whatsoever 
things I have commanded you, and lo, I am with you always." 
The apostles cherished it as the organizing idea of the new 
religion. The strongest pleading of the apostle Paul is against 
what he considered a scandalous thing — a. divided church, a 
factional and disfigured body of Christ. Back of it always the 
holy will, back of it always the apostolic obedience, and back of 
it always the deepest conviction of the h^^hest Christianity, So 
the ideal of the universal Christian church has been kept alive 
in the hearts of men. In the period of the fathers when the 
gospel was passing through the perilous transition into the pagan- 
ized thought of Greece and Rome, the ideal of an undivided 
church was carefully safeguarded. The first Greek and Roman 
theolc^ans collaborated in the earliest creeds and the front of 
Christianity was maintained unbroken before the mass of pagan 
resistance. It was when the Church began to c<mquer that she 
began to break. The first appearances of schism followed the 
Roman amalgamation of primitive Christianity with the con- 
ceptions of paganism. The imperial purpose of making the 
church universal sowed the seed which resulted in many a fierce 
fracture of Christianity long before the Protestant reformation. 
The reformation, however, judged by its history, was not a unify- 
ii^ process. The dominant tendencies in Protestant progress 
have not been centripetal but centrifugal. The revulsion against 
enforced ecclesiasticism encouraged the opened field of licensed 
sectarianism. The word "Catholic" which meant "universal" 
had consistently bullied Protestants as late as yesterday. But 
the prayer of Christ, like the music of the church hells of the 
fabled sunken city of Is, which the Brittany fisher-folk hear 
coming up out of the waves of the sea, has never ceased to 
plead at the Protestant conscience. In the last quarter of a 
century the ideal of Christian unity has been in a state of in- 
creasing revival. At the present moment it is upborne on 
buoyant tides throughout the world. Providence has proven itself 
to be the vehicle of Christ's prayer, and progress the hand-maid 
of his purpose. The wisdom of men at length begins to coincide 
with the will of God, In an age, of which the watchwords are 
Efficiency and Economy, the improvidence of wasteful divisions 
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in the body of Christ is reacting powerfully upcHi Christian 
intelligeDce. The very latest devel<^ment is tremendously in- 
fluential. A divided church sent its ambassadors into heathen- 
dom. Now, with one voice they have come back to tell the 
church that the heathen nations are accessible and that the oppor- 
ttmity for Christianity to strike an immediately decisive blow 
on the vast fabric of heathenism, has fallen into her hand. But 
they add that the church must get tc^ether to make that blow 
effective. So we are precipitately at the point of having to 
consider as a practical problem the question of Christian unity. 
Arisii^ out of the necessities of the situation the conviction is 
growing at this hour on Christian thought that, beneath all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, the heart of Christianity is sound and 
that there is, deny who will, actually in existence a universal 
church of Christ and that it must and can be better realized. 

THE BAPTIST ATTITUDE 

How stands the Baptist denomination before this very old 
ideal of a universal church and this very new and rapidly develop- 
ing situation? It is not a simple matter to answer accurately. It 
is my conviction that the Baptist attitude is passing through a 
period of gestation and passing on to a stronger position. Look- 
ing at the matter in its present status the candid answer must be 
that the Baptist attitude is one of suspicion and distrust. As to 
the old ideal of the universal church the Baptists are related 
merely academically. As to the situation which is developing, 
the Baptists are at present the slowest and most indifferent of 
the Protestant denominations. Their position on the universal 
church indicates nothing positive except as here and there it 
appears positively unfriendly. The Baptist denomination has 
never been profoundly disturbed over Christ's unanswered prayer. 
They have never been able to make much account of Christ's 
proposition, "I will build my church," They have always been 
much more interested in building his churches than his church. 
There is no deep concern in the Baptist denomination whether 
there ought to be a universal Christian church, except as it 
might be a universal Baptist church. The point that the unity of 
Christianity is an essential for the demonstration of the divinity 
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of Christ is not keenly conceived or popularly appreciated among 
the Baptists. The fact of harmful divisions in the church has 
so far but dully appealed to the Baptist conscience. They confess 
no share of responsibility for it. If the body of Christ is divided 
they did not divide it. The Baptist denomination does not dispute 
that there are other Christians and other Christian churches, but 
they regard them as anomalous. Without any severe pains over 
the vagrancy of others the Baptists have regarded themselves as 
the Simon-pure, bona-fide representatives of true Christianity in 
the world. They are at home in the Father's house, snug and 
comfortable and somewhat complacent. If the prodigals have 
wandered off, some of them into far countries, the Baptists have 
generally been disposed to regard it as emphasizing their own 
superior fidelity. The sorrow of the Father has appeared as a 
vindication of their loyalty and has expressed itself right fre- 
quently in resentment against the prodigal brethren. These state- 
ments fairly represent the popular feeling which has character- 
ized the Baptist denomination with reference to the question of 
Christian unity. It is my <^inion, however, that this does not 
represent its final position. When I read such earnest and true 
words as these which I quote from a recent writer, I feel very 
sure that this does not represent the final attitude of the Baptists : 
"There are signs in the clouds of the ecclesiastical sky that the 
church has no rest in her divisions ; and the feeling is deepening 
that all who equally center in Christ and call Him Lord ought to 
he one. Did he not pray that they all might be one? And will he 
not fulfil his own prayers? Is not the breath of his power steal- 
ing on all the churches ? And must we not ascribe their concern 
for unity to his secret workings ? The demonstration before the 
nations of the world of their actual unity would be nothing less 
than the inauguration of the kingdom and the reign of Christ : he 
must reign, 'till all powers and governments are subject to him,' 
If a strong majority of the churches would declare and manifest 
their unity, not necessarily in their creeds and forms of worship, 
but in the one spirit of Christ, those who affect to be under Christ, 
and stand aloof from unity, would feel that they were rebuked 
and humiliated. And it would stand revealed that they stiffly and 
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stubbornly held to the tombs and dry bones of antiquity; and 
would not allow the living Christ of today to influence them." 

I do not believe that the Baptist denomination is to be so re- 
buked and humiliated. Their first step will be to accept the ideal 
of unity as the intense and imperious will of Christ, deflnitely 
declared in the Scriptures and for which they must work as point- 
edly as they have worked heretofore for any one of the defined 
articles of their peculiar contentions. When Margaret Fuller an- 
nounced to her friend that she had decided to accept the universe, 
someone tartly answered that it was "very considerate of the 
lady and the universe should feel duly grateful." That was a 
stupid witticism. It was a matter of very great importance that 
she should accept the universe, of importance to Margaret Fuller; 
besides the universe was a better universe when she got straight 
with it. It is a matter of great importance that the Baptists should 
sincerely accept the ideal of the universal church, of importance 
to the Baptists ; besides the church will be more universal when 
they accept it. The universe was not dependent on Margaret 
Fuller's accepting it, but it was distinctly creditable to her in- 
telligence that she did so. The universal church may not be 
dependent upon the Baptists accepting it, but it will be distinctly 
creditable to their intelligence and probably to their interests 
when they accept it. If there is a universal Christian church 
projected of Christ and in spiritual fact recognized by him, the 
Baptists are not outside of it but in it. If they are in it and a part 
of it they should know why they are there and what their rela- 
tions are to others who are there. 

PROGRESSIVE UNITY BY ELIMINATION 
The realization of a genuine unity of the universal church 
must necessarily come through a slower movement than some of 
its most ardent advocates have patience for. Simple as it may 
seem to some, there is a long ways to go and a great many steps 
to retrace. The ideal must wait upon the practical. The prac- 
tical must deal with the difficult perversity of human nature. The 
achievement involves a process, nay, a series of processes. 
Efforts to force a show of unity by high pressures are sure to 
prove disappointing in results and reactionary in effect. Starting 
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on the premise that there is a sound heart of Christianity in all 
the sections of the universal church, we have stiU to reckon on 
very wide separations which have become historically fixed, and 
on great varieties of heredity and environment which have 
affected honest thinking among the followers of Christ. One 
thing is clear. The reform of divided Christianity must begin 
close to the center and not on the circumference. 

The Baptists are in a position at the present time to su|^est 
by illustration the principle and the process by which the factors 
of ecclesiastical confusion may he reduced. The method is for 
each denomination to attack the problem of setting its own house 
in order. The principle is simplification by eliminating the prom- 
inence of unessential minor sectarianism within the several 
great denominations of Christianity. 

This movement is now going on in the Baptist denomination. 
It is a movement, first, to make the overshadowing Baptist prin- 
ciples really overshadowed by realizing them as the simple and 
clear basis of the Baptist fraternity. We are looking for a work- 
ing definition of what it is to be a Baptist. We are seekii^ to 
separate what is vital and fundamental for Baptists from what 
is incidental or traditional. It is a movement to define our real 
principles apart from prejudices which by cherished customs 
have often become as dominant as principles. Such books as 
Dr. E, Y. Mullins' Ajirioms of Religion are significant chiefly 
as answering a demand and contributing to the result of a better- 
realized Baptist unity. The tests of Baptist fellowship are being 
reduced by eliminating the mere individual or sectional emphasis 
as valid criterions of standing in the denominations. The Baptist 
bedrock is being cleared of its alluvial deposits. This movement 
is certainly making way for a closer grouping of the Baptists of 
variant shades of thought and has given almost sensational en- 
couragement to the project of world-wide unity for the regular 
Baptists. The next step of its logic will be to include the irreg- 
ular Baptists, of which the United States Census makes a dis- 
couraging show. To bring them all on the platform of the 
Baptist fundamentals, at least to the point of a loose, but well 
understood, spiritual and denominational relation, is not an in- 
surmountable difficulty when Christ's prayer shall assmne the 
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authority of a Baptist principle, I say that in this movement the 
Baptists are pointing the way to a progressive unity by partial 
elimination for the universal church. Let the other great de- 
nominations proceed likewise to draw in their divergent groups. 
It is the logical and consistent practical method for simplifying 
the front of Christianity, Rome and Greek Catholicism may 
well bestir themselves at the same task. Imagine Protestant 
Christianity .reduced to less than a dozen outstanding grand 
divisions which have the right to exist as emphasis on some 
phase of Christian truth not adequately otherwise cared for. 
The simile of a Christian army would then bectmie convincing. 
That spectacle could not justly be accounted "the scandal of a 
divided Christendom." So far as the Baptists are concerned, 
they can lend themselves to this movement for Protestantism 
since they are already involved in it on their own account. By 
every degree of its progress with them and with other Protestant 
denominations, the Christian church becomes a force of unit 
power. Its most effective advocates will not be disposed to 
waste energies in the futile effort of bringing Romanism and 
Protestantism into relations, while both have such an array of 
unsolved domestic problems. 

WHAT SORT OF UNITY 

Another issue is raised about which the Baptist position may 
be indicated with some clearness. It is the question of what sort 
of unity should be aimed at in the universal church. We have 
the proposition strongly pressed in some quarters for organic or 
ecclesiastical unity. It is based upon the appeal that the cor- 
porate conscience requires the surrender of the individual con- 
science. Its method is to make a basis including so much that 
the prejudices or principles are all in some part respected. It 
is clear and final that the Baptists can lend no encouragement to 
such organic unity aiming at uniformity. But they are permitted 
by their principles to labor for spiritual unity in diversity. As 
between denominationalism with its acknowledged values of 
individual development and its promotion of zeal and heroism, 
and ecclesiasticism with its deadening consequences, the Baptist 
choice is made up finally and forever. It is not the fact of sep- 
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arately organized Christianity, but of spiritually disorganized 
Christianity that properly disturbs the Christian conscience. The 
sections of the universal Church might be brought into a formal 
and mechanical union and still be rotted and rotting with spiritual 
schisms. Where the most liberal Baptists find it impossible to 
regard with patience and sympathy many of the propositions for 
Christian union is just here where they are asked to disregard 
not only their own historic principle of spiritual freedcan, but 
the very facts of human nature as God designed it Questitms of 
government, ritual, or polity only perplex and resist the very 
approaches to interdenominational understanding. They have no 
proper or important place in the realization of Christ's ideal of a 
loving and united church. The Baptist denomination will never 
move an inch toward any forced arrangement of church uniform- 
ity either in creed or polity for the mere purpose of proclaiming 
ecclesiastical peace. It was not that which Christ proclaimed 
when he said, "I will build my church." It was not that for 
which he prayed. If uniformity were the sort of unity intended 
in the divine ideal the Roman church would have secured it long 
ago. History furnishes more than one interesting page record- 
ing the futility of Christian uniformity. It is recorded of the 
emperor Charles V, when he was in the height of his power, 
that he determined to make Spain, the Low Countries, and Gier- 
many an example to all Christendom of uniformity in matters of 
faith. He proceeded with apparent success in Spain and Italy, 
but when he came to Holland he struck the "Thirty Years' War," 
which resulted in the ruin of Spain. By the Inquisition, by racks 
and tortures, by imprisonment and death, the emperor tried to 
carry out his plans. With all his resources it was hopeless. He 
resigned his crown and retired to the monastery of St. Just. 
There, in pursuit of his dream, which had become an obsession, 
he surrounded himself with clocks of all manufacture and design, 
which he would wind up and set together with exactness. Then 
he would seat himself before them and amuse himself in insane 
laughter with the discovery that even wooden clocks could not 
be so regulated as to keep exactly tc^ether for any length of time. 
The lesson is obvious. God did not make souls to be turned into 
machines for his own glory, much less for the fanciful unity of 
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ecclesiastics. But there is a unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace for individuals, for churches, and for denominations. The 
Baptists honor that principle and may consistently work toward 
its realization in the universal church. There is a common Chris- 
tian life, a common Christian love, a common Christian zeal, a 
common Christian cause. There is even a common Christian 
rallying cry which can bring the Baptists along with all the others 
to the emergency of the great battle. There is a spirit more 
powerful than all ecclesiastical bonds. It is the spirit of the 
living Christ. It can be yielded to to minimize all frictions and 
sweeten all controversies, even when controversies are neces- 
sary in the interests of truth. Consenting to abide this spirit, 
the Baptists may afford to look for and expect to find something 
to approve and admire in the most variant division of Christian- 
ity. Roman Catholic heroism has its claim upon the honest 
Baptist conscience. When the founder of the Jesuits said, 
"Where Jesus Christ is, there is the church," he said that which 
the Baptist denomination may applaud even in his lips. 

A FORMAL BASIS FOR SPIRITUAL UNITY 

Can the Baptist denomination relate itself to any formal basis 
for such spiritual unity? I believe it can, I believe it should. 
I go farther — I believe that the Baptists ought ardtntly to 
advocate a defined basis for Christian unity and co-operation. 
I will even venture to outline the sort of agreements the Baptists 
might consent to with consistency and gain to themselves and to 
the truth of Christ. This basis would define three areas of agree- 
ment : The area of the absolute Christianity ; the area of freedom 
and debate; the area of practical co-operation. In the area of 
the absolute Christianity everything might be eliminated except 
four final principles to be agreed to as the sensitive and inviolable 
fundamentals of the universal Christian church: 

First, The absolute integrity of the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures as a revelation of the mind of God ; as containing all 
things necessary to salvation and as being the rule and standard 
of the Christian faith. 

Second, The absolute lordship of Christ, the divine and only 
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begotten Son of God, the redeemer of mankind, and head over all 
things unto the church. 

Third, The absolute sanctity of the human soul as the bene- 
ficiary of redemption and as competent to engage the direct and 
undelegated communion of the Heavenly Father without human 
interference or assistance, and as immediately and personally re- 
sponsible to him in all things. 

Fourth, The kingdran of heaven on earth, as the objective of 
all Christian enterprises, the one end and aim of the gospel, that 
kingdom in the individual soul being its salvation and in society 
the salvation of the world. 

What is there in these propositions not cardinal and absolutely 
vital to the Christianity of Christ, and what is omitted from them 
that is absolutely cardinal and vital to the Christianity of Christ? 
There are of course other important matters of faith and practice, 
but what one may be suggested which does not draw its sanction 
from one or the other of these absolute truths? 

In the area of freedom and debate where the human mind and 
soul come for themselves in the exercise of their competency to 
receive and appropriate revelation there must be an agreed to 
liberty. Is that not a profound Christian as well as Baptist prin- 
ciple? So in the area of freedfnn the only exclusion are those 
which manifestly violate- one or the other of the absolutes, the 
integrity of the Scriptures, the sovereignty of Christ, the ct«n- 
petency of the soul, and the objective of the kingdom. Differ- 
ences of interpretation and deduction would arise over what is 
violative of these absolutes. But what is soul freedcnn if it is 
not the right to feel for and think after and question toward the 
mind of God? With the great cardinal premises of Christianity 
settled upon and fixed in unquestioned allegiance, what injury to 
Christianity is greater than the denial of the soul freedom to seek 
conclusions for itself? Though it stumble it will stumble up 
God's great altar stairs. It would mean a very great gain for 
unity of spirit if such right were genuinely recc^ized and 
patiently encouraged. Our Lord's dealing with doubt and ques- 
tion on the part of his disciples ought to have some imperative 
here. If the area of freedom were so guaranteed to Christians 
as he guaranteed it to them, controversy over important thought 
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not cardinal questions of faith and practice would become ccm- 
structive of the unity of the truth and would cease to be any- 
where destructive of the spirit of Christ which is one of the most 
essential of all Christian truth. The Virginia disputant was rigjit, 
thought a little awry in his particular exegesis, when he defended 
his habit of controversy on the ground that the Scriptures declare 
that "without controversy great is the mystery of godliness," 
Great is the mystery of godliness and controversy is no sin unless 
it be sinful. What is needed in Christian controversy is a chance 
to produce a Christian result. The Baptists have nothing to fear 
from freedom in controversy. It is violence, bitterness, proscrip- 
tion in controversy which are the very tools of tyranny that a 
true Baptist should be ashamed to touch. The cc^ency of the 
Baptist argument deserves a fair hearing. It wants an opportu- 
nity to get at the understanding of those whom it would convince 
and correct. It needs an unbarricaded approach that it may win 
their consciences to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. What 
Baptists ask from others they should give in full measure, pressed 
down, and running over. 

In the area of practical co-operation the difficulties are not 
doctrinal between those who have agreed upon the absolutes of 
Christianity. If the Episcopalians do not co-operate with the 
Baptists in Christian work or in public worship, for instance, let 
us be sure that the barrier is not one raised by Christ and that it 
is only the idiosyncracy of a prejudice however historic If the 
Baptists do not co-operate with other Christian denominations, 
let us have it clear that their indisposition has no relation to any- 
thing Christ revealed, but that it is something in their prejudices, 
however honestly entertained, and not in their genuine principles 
that prevents. In the area of co-operation between Christians 
who avow the fundamentals of Christianity there is but CMie 
justifiable limitation. It is this : What is practical, efficient, and 
economical ? 

BAPTISTS IN THE OPEN 

The Baptist denomination cannot avoid its relations to the 
universal church without the neglect of an opportunity which it 
seems to me Providence has not opened before any other group 
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of Christians. But they cannot accept that opportunity if they 
shall insist on worshiping what Lord Bacon calls "the Idols of 
the Cave." Two great world movements are on in this earth in 
the very directions in which the Baptist denomination has pre- 
ceded the general conscience of humanity. One is the movement 
which makes the advocacy of Christian unity a hopeful agitation 
— the movement toward that which is simplest and most primary 
in original Christianity. The other movement is a universal trend 
toward democracy. The Baptists must place themselves in the 
open and be in a position for the sort of recognition as these 
movements approach their triumph, which belongs to a people 
who have long seen the triumph from afar and seized it with 
their eyes. Higher as a consideration than this the Baptists must 
feel the thrill of the march which is bringing the universal church 
to the crowning of Christ as Lord of all, of whom did their 
fathers teach them to say: "He is the head of all things unto 
the church." 

The President : I now have very great pleasure in announ- 
cing the first appointed speaker. President W. L. Poteat, Ph.D., 
of Wake Forest, N.C. 

Dr. Poteat : I read in the rules of the Congress that the 
appointed speakers must not use manuscripts, the object of their 
appointment being to encourage the volunteer discussion which 
follows their addresses. After listening to these papers, which 
have covered the whole ground so admirably, I confess to a mis- 
chievous impulse to try to stir up discjission, as I believe I could 
do if I seriously tried, and perhaps we would have a better time 
if I did that. But in that case I am afraid I might have a little 
distress of conscience afterward in the feeling that perhaps I had 
not represented my own bottom convictions on the subject. I 
leave you to guess which I am doing. (Laughter.) 

I am the more inclined to that course in view of the reported 
absence of the next speaker. I want to express my sincere regret 
that we are not to hear Dr. HuIIey, a singularly virile and aggres- 
sive and fascinating personality. I beg the Chairman's pardon 
for saying that, because that was an announcement which he 
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should have made, but I am making it because I want to be more 
certain of stirring up somebody else to speak. 

The Baptist denomination is a loose association of churches, 
with larger groups, as Dr. Dodd said, in America — Northern and 
Southern Baptists, Canada, with similar groups in Australia, 
Europe, and perhaps elsewhere, and these groups have their 
affiliated churches in mission lands. And in the pan-Baptist 
Congress we have now the beginnings among these churches of a 
world-fellowship, and also the dawning of a consciousness of a 
special mission to the world. 

Now, there are uses of the word "church" in the New Testa- 
ment, which Baptists quote, as justifying their faith and practice. 
There are other uses in the New Testament of the word "church" 
which the Baptists have overlooked, or have misinterpreted. 
Take some examples: You can find in one of Paul's epistles 
these two uses: Gal. 1:2, "To the churches in Galatia"; Gal. 
1:13, "I persecuted the church of God"; Gal, 1:22 (I believe it 
is), "I was still unknown by the churches in Judea." The 
churches in Galatia, the church of Christ, the churches in Judea, 
all in one letter and in one chapter of one letter. You have a 
similar diversity of use in the words of Jesus, "On this rock I 
will build my church" (Matt 16:18). There certainly is a 
general conception. Matt. 18 : 17 : "Tell it to the church." There 
surely is a local body. And in Eph. i :22, "He gave him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his body," which 
surely is not a local body, for in that case Christ would have as 
many bodies as there are local churches, which is absurd. 

Now these "churches" .were obviously local groups of people. 
There is proof that they were democracies, and that while seek- 
ing counsel from others,, they were yet capable of independent 
action. This "church" is that body of all those throughout the 
world who acknowledge the headship of Christ, and they are 
conceived as with him constituting one colossal person, he the 
head, they the members, many members but one body. We see 
the situation in the New Testament period, and in the New Tes- 
tament period our topic would have been comparatively simple. 
It would have been the question of the relation, say, of the 
churches founded by Paul in Asia Minor with the churches 
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founded by Peter and James in Palestine; and Dr. Dodd has 
told us what a cat-and-monkey time they would have if they had 
really got together. 

In our day the question has become very much complicated, 
and really amounts to this: The relation of an association of 
churches of a special typt of belief and practice to that large, 
vague aggr^ation, the Universal Church, which, while embracing 
generally the confession of the headship of Christ, embraces also 
highly specialized and sharply differing types of belief and prac- 
tice. And in answer to that question as it confronts us I wish to 
say the relation of the Baptist denomination to the Universal 
Church is in the first place a relation of brotherhood, of unity. 

Dr. White has said the Baptists are in the Universal Church. 
Most assuredly. All people who say "Father" to God, and mean it, 
and have the right to say it, are brothers to each other. All the 
people who accept the headship of Jesus, who by the Spirit ac- 
knowledge that he is Lord — and no one can confess his lordship 
but by the Spirit — all these-are members of the kingdom in which 
he is king. And it is only generous to assume that all these who 
do so acknowle(%e his lordship are moved by the same spirit of 
patriotism, of loyalty to him as head. 

But the union is closer than that of brotherhood. It is a 
unity not of organization but of organism, in which all the differ- 
ing members, discharging different functions, co-operate in the 
unity of a single person, which is Christ : John B. Tabb and 
John CUfford ; Robert F. Horton and Cardinal Vaughan ; R. T. 
Forsythe and Pius X; Francis of Assissi and John Wesley; 
John Bunyan and Gregory VII; Philips Brooks and D. L. 
Moody; Spurgeon and General Booth. 

Now the New Testament conception is that these persons are 
members each in his part, severally members of the body of 
Christ, and the concern of each should be that there be no 
schism in the body. And there is the place where you can turn 
yourself loose in the denunciation of all the sins against unity, 
the unity of the body of Christ, and how those sins have 
blackened the course of Christian history. 

The Roman Catholics and the Greek Catholics and the Angli- 
cans and all the Protestant bodies, multiplied to hundreds and 
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hundreds and hundreds since the Reformation — all these have 
been sinning against the unity of the person of Christ. Here in 
Augusta the Methodists will tell you that what John Wesley did 
not know about ecclesiastical statesmanship isn't worth bra^ng 
about, and I have a dear friend back there who said that an 
Episcopal rector in Charleston had told him that there might be 
other ways for a man to be saved than through the Episcopal 
church, but no gentleman would take advantage of them. And 
there are Presbyterians in this audience who positively know 
that they were foreordained from all eternity to set the rest of 
us right, and we Baptists just know that we are right ! Now I 
say, brethren, that if there is one thing that is growing clear and 
glorious in the mind of Christendom today, it is that we are 
members of the body of Christ, and if members of that body, 
we are members one of another. And so the first duty of Bap- 
tists is to insist on that unity, a unity unbroken, however it may 
be marred, by any differences of special belief and practice. 

Now having said that, I am pledged to say, in the five 
minutes that remain, that the relation of the Baptists to the Uni- 
versal Church is secondly a relation of brotherly protest, a pro- 
test which grows out of this Baptist conviction and this brotherly 
contention on the part of the Baptists, namely, that they represent, 
they present Christianity in universal terms, namely, in the uni- 
versal terms of faith and obedience. Christianity is the universal 
religion. How do you make it the universal religion ? Why, it 
is a universal religion by virtue of two facts, the first, that they 
insist that there is one God, and if there is only one God, all 
the rest must know him; secondly, that one God has given a 
measure of faith to every man, and on those two propositions 
Christianity claims to be the universal religion. 

Now Baptists represent universal Christianity in universal 
terms, and they must affectionately and in brotherly spirit protest 
against the narrowing of Christianity to any other terms; and 
that means of course that they must protest against the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic narrowing of Christianity in 
terms of institutionalism ; for it is the conviction of Baptists 
that inspiraticMis are greater than institutions. And then that Bap- 
tists must protest against the episcopally organized Christianity 
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of other communions, for that method of appeal is not universal. 
There are people that camiot consent to be ruled by a bishop. 

And again Baptists must protest in brotherly spirit, in deep 
Christian affection Baptists must protest against the Presbyte- 
rian conception of Christianity, for the reason that it is not uni- 
versal in its appeal, since it conceives that the Christian church 
is to be organized in a series of courts. The Baptists must 
protest against the Congregational conception of Christianity, 
for that involves religion by proxy in the case of infant bap- 
tism. Baptists must protest against the non-ordinance-practicing 
churches of Christians, like the Quakers, on the ground that 
while freedom of development as to ordinances is to be observed 
in the New Testament — and that lays emphasis on the fact that 
according to the New Testament conception Christian churches 
were organized in spirit rather than in ordinances — yet you must 
limit freedom of development somewhere, else you have the 
Roman Catholic church. I say you must limit your freedom of 
development somewhere, and where shall you set the limit? I say 
it is the New Testament, else the Christianity of Christ will 
evaporate into airy nothings. 

Eternal form will still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside. 

And you must have form to embody ideals. And the Baptists 
have got both the ideals and the form and, holding them, they 
must most affectiwiately protest, while they insist on their 
brotherhood with all Christian believers. 

The President: It will give us very great pleasure to hear 
from Dr. Birney S. Hudson, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 

Db. Hudson : My zeal as a Baptist has never been ques- 
tioned in those regions whence I come. But as I take peculiar 
pleasure in finding that people foltow me as their teacher, and 
think as I do in some instances, so, (Hi the other hand, I think I 
take greater pleasure when, often, in my own Congregation, I find 
someone who differs irom my teaching. I discover at least that 
there is someone, though under my influence, who has indep^d- 
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ence enough to think originally and for himself. I am not sure ' 
that we as Baptists all think alike. I think sometimes that there 
is quite as great a difference between us among ourselves, as 
between us as a body, and other bodies. I take great pleasure 
in thinking that perhaps as a people we have made a contribu- 
tion just here in teaching to the world their rights, or in standing 
for the rights of the world as to liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of speech. 

Certainly we all believe that it is the first business of an indi- 
vidual to be a Christian. But I have heard some very zealous 
people say that, and then by their conduct make it impossible 
to believe that they were quite conscious when they stated it No 
doubt denomination alism has had a very great mission and still 
has. I am sure that no one of us here is ready to amalgamate 
with all bodies of Christian worshipers at this particular junc- 
ture ; but on the other hand the facts which have been apparent to 
us, mentioned by one of the readers tonight, that other bodies of 
Christian people look upon us with the feeling that we are the 
ones who hold aloof when it comes to a matter of comity or 
of federation or union, is sufficient warrant for us to take par- 
ticular interest in this subject; and what others think of us, if 
we understand them clearly, may be a good criterion by which 
we might judge ourselves at times, Doiibtless we know our- 
selves quite as well as our friends know us, and yet I am sure 
that we will not know ourselves perfectly until we discover just 
what others think. 

I have thought a great deal about the statement of a leader 
among us, in the last Congress in New York City, when he 
said. Walk up and down past these churches and inquire of the 
first man you may meet, or of any ten men, as to what Baptists 
believe, and they will tell you almost to a man that Baptists believe 
in baptism by immersion. Admitting the fact that they do say 
so, then one of the minor doctrines of the church is magnified 
in their minds as of chiefest importance in our own thinking. 
If this is so ought we not to consider the question, Are we really 
giving precedence to the things we think we are? If in former 
times we have stood distinctively for Christian liberty, is immer- 
sion as baptism the only thing that we stand for distinctively 
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now? If so, then it seems to me that we have come pretty close 
to the time when we can look very generously at each other, and 
the time has then anne for us to be gracious, courteous, and 
cordial and co-operative with our fellow-Christians of other 
bodies. I want to feel — and Dr. Poteat makes it possible for 
me to at least — I want to feel that I am a part of the Universal 
Church, and not simply because I am identified with a religious 
body known as Baptists, but because I am identified with the 
forces of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ known as Christians. 

The Edinbui^h C(mferaice, recently held, is something that 
we cannot ignore, and the statement of missionary specialists, 
who there said, that if we could have better concern for the 
missionary enterprise of each other, so that our work might not 
be duplicated, the force of the Kingdom would be doubled at 
once. Baptists have been leaders in things that have been enun- 
ciated here tonight, I need not mention them. Let us still con- 
tinue to be leaders in these things which realize the facts of the 
Kingdom Universal. Christian unity, for instance; why not take 
up that as a proposition of our faith and teach that we are 
interested, at least, in any feasible plan by which the church of 
Jesus Christ can walk together? Christian comity, courtesy, 
federation, co-operation, ought to be familiar terms with us, 
looking toward the final consummation of a united church, tramp- 
ing steadily onward, to the conquest of the world. 

If there were time I would like to mention one other thing 
which could be greatly served by a co-ordinate church, at least 
a co-operative church, a Universal Church, and that is the mat- 
ter of social service ; for there is not a community in this land 
of ours that does not need the hard driving earnestness of a 
united church, and we cannot solve our problems in our ccwn- 
munities by simply doing our denominational work. We must 
stand together in Christian unity, when we face the ravages of 
intemperance, when we meet the needs of philanthropy, when 
we look into the great work that is possible for us to accomplish 
among people of our own communities and cities. We congratu- 
late ourselves that we receive a score, or fifty, or a hundred 
members into our churches, but we have tiot begun to handle 
the problem of christianization of our communities by accom- 
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plishing that result. We must socialize the principles and the 
teaching's of Jesus, and we can do that only by proving to the 
world that we are interested not only in the conversion of the 
individual to a definite faith in him, but also in healing his 
wounds, and filling his cup with Christian joy. If minor matters, 
sometimes considered essential, have hindered the realization of 
such union or interchange of courtesies as are necessary to 
highest Christian efficiency of the Church Universal, then we 
may sometime discover the necessity of radical measures, to 
demonstrate to others our intended emphasis on Christian 
teaching. 

The President: I am sure that we will take great pleasure 
in hearing from President Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Dr. Evans : No doubt we all agree with the principles enun- 
ciated by the two speakers, but let us be concrete. Three years 
ago a young man, a student for the ministry, a university 
graduate, reared in an earnest Baptist home, baptized by immer- 
sion by an enthusiastic Baptist pastor, educated under the tuition 
of one of the ablest Baptist college presidents in the North, 
entered Crozer Seminary. Before pursuing his theological stud- 
ies, he had been pastor in one of the states of the Middle West, 
During his pastorate one of the most efficient workers in his 
church was a prominent business man of the community, a man 
of undoubted Christian character, of generous helpfulness to the 
church, and of constant activity in church work. The young 
pastor wished to win him to church membership, but the Chris- 
tian gentleman could not see the necessity of immersion as con- 
dition of membership, since he had made the requisite con- 
fession of faith as to his relation with Christ. In effect he 
told the pastor, "I accept Jesus Christ as the master of my con- 
science; I am living a Christian life by the Spirit's help; I am 
demonstrating my Christian belief by gifts of money and by 
personal work in your church, but I cannot submit to the rite of 
immersion." In my classroom one day the student told of his 
experience in his pastorate, and inquired, "Why should not the 
church have received him into membership without baptism?" 
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My reply was, "Young man, you are not the ixily young pastor 
that is asking the question. That is the issue we must face in 
our practical work." What are we as Baptists to do in such 
situations? Should that young man have lost the efficiency of 
such possible addition to his working force in the community, 
an addition that would have made for Baptist prestige, not to 
say Christian advance, through a strengthened local Christian 
church? If we answer No, we must take the consequences. If 
some of us are unwilling to face the issue as opportunists simply, 
can the situation be met on principles that will win the approval 
of our common Lord who searches the motives of the heart? 

To be concrete, obedience to Christ was not the question 
with the Christian man instanced a moment ago. He meant to 
obey Christ, else he could not have said, "I accept Jesus Christ 
as the master of my conscience." But he had reached the con- 
clusion that the New Testament obligation to be baptized was 
not an obligation today. And if he had reached that conclusion 
through his own understanding of the New Testament obliga- 
tion, and at the same time accepted Christ as his Teacher and 
Savior, who am I that I should withstand God? It is a car- 
dinal Baptist principle that I, a Baptist, allow that man and his 
Lord to be judges in that particular matter ; and perchance — ^per- 
chance — the one that refuses to submit to the rite may be a better 
Baptist than I, because the refusal is an emphatic substitution of 
the spirit for the letter. For often the most effective way 
to teach the truth of a symbol is to omit the symbol. I am speak- 
ing bluntly in order that we may see the situation, for it is a situa- 
tion that we are facing in every section of our country, in 
some sections to be sure more than in others. 

Possibly the solution will be found in our definition of Bap- 
tists. Emerson uttered a commonplace when he said that to 
give exact definitions is the mark of an educated man. It would 
be a good test of our education, if I passed slips of paper 
throughout this congregation, asking each to write his defini- 
tion of a Baptist. The answers would make interesting reading. 
At any rate, a definition must be of another sort than that of 
the ancient philosopher's definition of man as a featherless biped, 
else some cruel rival in philosophy plucks a goose and exhibits 
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it as his adversary's "man," A definition must not rest on long- 
continued association of ideas that conjoins what are not inher- 
ently found tt^ether in the word used. The other day I read 
an incident of a countryman visiting a zoological garden and 
seeing a kangaroo for the first time. In astonishment he sought 
information of a by-stander. The one questioned replied, "That 
is a native of Australia." The countryman ejaculated, "And 
to think, my sister married one of those things last year." The 
word "native" caused the mental pain of the one seeking infor- 
mation. In some such way the word "Baptist" is misunderstood. 
It was a misfortune that this word came to be applied to us as 
a people professing certain doctrines. We were Baptists before 
we bore that name, for our progenitors in Baptist faith did not 
at first immerse believers. As everything exists before it is 
named, so we as a people had a definite history before a given 
name became attached to us. The dearest thing that ever comes 
into homelife is bom and wins love before the name is given. 
The mere fact, then, that we happen to be named Baptists, with 
emphasis on baptism, does not make us Baptists, for others not 
of our denomination practice immersion, I could be a Baptist 
without immersion. Hundreds are, for they are immersed on 
profession of their faith, and we must believe them before we 
immerse them. That is, they are immersed becaiise they are 
Baptists, not in order to make them such. And for the reason 
that, as I understand Baptist history, the following are the tests 
of Baptist faith and practice: first, Christ alone is sovereign, 
over the conscience ; second, no one can call him Lord except by 
the Spirit, and this Spirit is for all equally ; third, the Bible only 
the way to Christ ; fourth, everyone is permitted to read the Bible 
for himself, and to rise or fall according to the Christ he finds 
there; fifth, in lieu of the Bible, living epistles, who represent 
Christ in conduct and speech; that is. Christians are missionaries 
leading men to Christ ; sixth, personal freedom to believe and to 
teach without interference from any external authority whatso- 
ever; seventh, personal obligation to allow another to believe and 
to teach whomsoever he may influence, with no attempt on my 
part to bum him, or drown him, or anathematize him, or to 
hinder him in his endeavor to win men to Christ in whom all 
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Christians believe by calling him by any name whatsoever that 
will alienate part of the community. 

My perscMial confession is, that I am a Baptist and a Christian 
.because I try to obey the Sermon on the Mount—the closing 
words of it, too; I am a Baptist and a Christian because I 
hope to hear the words, "Well done," not because I have been 
baptized, but because I have "done it to one of the least of 
these" ; and as such I wish to be in the fellowship of believers 
who profess the faith of all good men in Jesus Christ, 

It is in this spirit that I wish to judge any young Baptist 
pastor, whenever I hear that in the earnest desire of his soul 
to extend Christ's kingdom and to spread the historically attested 
principles of Baptists, he has received, by the consensus of his 
fellow-believers in his church, into his membership a believer 
without administering the rite of baptism. These pastors are as 
zealous as I ; they have sufficiently difficult tasks ; th^ have the 
same Bible and the same spirit as I; they pray equally with 
myself for the coming kingdom. Why make it harder for them 
to do their work by insisting that it must be done my way, when 
my way has not been proved beyond a reasonable doubt to be 
God's way? 

The President : I have very great pleasure in asking Rev. 
Dr. George H. Ferris to come to the platform : 

Dr. Ferris : Unlike Dr. Evans, I rejoice in "glittering gener- 
alities" on this subject. It is an excellent thing to commit our- 
selves first to generalities, to great truths and principles. Then, 
when the concrete case comes upon us, we may show whether 
we are loyal to the principle or not. The trouble with this 
whole question is that, like an ellipse, it has two foci. The prob- 
lem groups itself about the two principles of liberty and unity. 
No organization can prosper that sins against either one. The 
church is not the only institution working at this question. The 
state faces the same problem. When it begins to formulate an 
organization out of the great conglomerate mass of discreet indi- 
viduals, each with his personality to develop, what does it find ? It 
finds an almost hopeless heterogeneity. One man is bom for the 
sea. Another seems built and baptized of God for the solution of 
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problems in mathematics. Every type and tendency of character 
presents itself. Imagine a state that was organized on the basis 
of the kind of unity many are trying to realize in the church. 
Imagine a society whose rulers said, "Go to! let all men be 
musicians!" What a mad, bacchanalian festival of piping Pans, 
such a state would be. The fact is the principle of democracy 
is yet trying to find itself. The state is just beginning to realize 
that the highest form of unity is that which allows the greatest 
freedom to the individual to follow his own bent and develop 
his own character. Some day we must realize that religious 
unity cannot be obtained by grouping ourselves about a set of 
abstract propositions, or an ecclesiastical form, or an infallible 
pope, or an infallible Book, or anything else external and unspir- 
itual. The church must realize, as well as the state, that the 
highest form of unity is that which allows most freedom to the 
individual. Its principle of unity ought to be nothing but loyalty 
and love to a person. 

" Dr. Evans has said that we ought to be concrete. Let me 
try. Our church supports a missionary, who is superintendent 
of the missions of our Northern Board in Japan, China, and 
the Philippines. The most pressing problem in those lands today 
arises from the policy of "comity" that has been adopted by 
the different denominations. We have divided up the field to pre- 
vent our work overlapping. Here is the problem that has 
arisen : The Chinese population being somewhat fluid, a man 
drifts down from the section assigned to the Methodists into 
the section assigned to the Baptists. He cannot understand 
the different versions of Christianity presented to him by this 
act. If he must be immersed before he joins the church, nine 
times out of ten, if not oftener, he will drift back into heathen- 
ism. The missionaries see the situation, and are pressing us. 
What do you think of a denominaticai that dare not face this 
situation ? What do you think of a denomination whose boards 
and societies keep shelving this problem year after year? Then, 
in the face of this, we go on talking about the "Great Universal 
Church," and the coming of "God's Kingdom." 

Did you say we must settle this problem within the area 
of the New Testament? Very well ! Let us look at the first bond 
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of Christian unity. Within the group of disciples we find two 
men, whose very presence there is suggestive. We find Simon the 
Zealot, one of those fiery spirits who rose in insurrection against 
the taxes imposed by the Roman government, and resisted unto 
blood. We also find Matthew the Publican, whose business 
had been the collecting of those same taxes. Now, in view of 
the fact that these men unquestionably believed in a messianic 
kingdom, we have here a little light. Imagine Simon and Mat- 
thew sitting down to formulate a policy for this kingdom in 
its relation to the Roman Empire. What a happy time they 
would have had of it! The fact is the only bond of unity 
they had was love and loyalty to Christ. That held and fused 
them. All the hot fires of persecution and all the hard blows 
of opposition only welded them more closely tt^ether. 

The trouble is we have not realized the largeness of our 
Christ. The fact that he once was immersed has eclipsed every- 
thing else. For three years, from my bungalow in the Berk- 
shires, I have been looking over at a towering form called 
"Gobble Mountain." My view of it is from the north. It has 
become one of the familiar pictures of my memory. Not long 
ago I climbed to another view-point lying to the east. There, 
against the western sky, was a great, broad, strange summit 
that at first I did not recognize. It was fully ten minutes before 
I could persuade myself that this was "Old Gobble." We accus- 
tom ourselves to some special view of a majestic truth until 
we shut out from fellowship and sympathy all who look at it 
from a different angle. I repeat: We have not realized the 
largeness of our Christ. 

The President: I take very great pleasure in asking Dr. 
Rufus P. Johnston, of New York, to come to the stand. 

Dr. Johnston: Mr. President: It must be conceded that 
the sessions of this Congress so far have been most interesting 
and vital. And though familiar with the modern version of 
the proverb concerning comparisons, I yet venture to think that 
the trend taken by the discussion this evening renders this the 
most practical of the sessions. The matter of Christian unity 
does not lie on the surface of the question before us, but it 
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does lie in its heart. And, what is of greater moment, it lies 
in the heart of the deepest thinking, the highest yearning, 
and the strongest praying of good men and women in all the 
churches. 

The problem which must and will find a solution in the near 
future is. How may a closer fellowship, a freer interchai^e, 
a more united co-operation, of Christian workers be broi^ht 
about? The immediate question before us is, What prc^ram 
do Baptists propose for the realization of such a consummation? 
All who believe in Christ at all must believe that a deep, vital, 
essential unity is not only desirable, but that it is also attainable. 

Hitherto various efforts at unity have been made, and every 
denomination from the least to the greatest has its plan of 
union either expressed or implied. In most cases this plan is 
very simple, very direct, and easy to be understood. It is that 
all other denominations come and be swallowed — a union through 
the process of deglutition. This, in unadorned terms, is the posi- 
tion of Catholic, Episcopalian, Baptist, and all the rest of them. 
To each of these bodies it has seemed passing strange that the 
others have not hastened to accept its generous invitation. The 
stubborn refusal to do so indicated, to the mind of the inviting 
body, sectarianism, ignorance, unscripturalness, if not absolute 
depravity on the part of the recalcitrants. But however we 
may account for it, an unyielding reluctance to attain unity 
in this simple manner has been exhibited. And so far as one 
can observe tendencies there does not seem to be the slightest 
shadow of the shadow of a probability that such an invitation, 
thus ii^loriously to disappear, will ever be accepted by denomi- 
nations in general. Some other way must be found if unity in 
any real sense is to be realized. 

The moment w« begin to speak of unity — co-operative fellow- 
ship — and inclusiveness in our church membership, the spokes- 
men, self-constituted or otherwise, of the various bodies begin 
to bring forth for exhibition the "indispensable conditions" 
which must be complied with before such fellowship can be 
allowed. The one body requires this, the other that, and the 
third something else, and so on. The Baptist insists on the 
immersion of the believer as an absolute prerequisite to mem- 
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bership in his body. Nothing else will possibly do. Everything 
else is not enough. A clear analysis of these "irrefragable" con- 
ditions will show that, in the evangelical bodies at least, they 
are external secondary matters lying on the outer circumference 
of spiritual religion, even if they have any contact with it 
whatsoever. Of all these ultimate conditions it seems to me that 
those which Baptists set up are least in keeping with the genius, 
the spirit, and the ideals of the denomination, and that these same 
ultimate conditions hamper their progress, hinder their message, 
and thwart their mission to a tragic degree. For of all peoples 
the Baptists occupy the most advantageous position for effective 
leadership in the movement toward unity. They are demo- 
cratic, they believe in the liberty and competency of the indi- 
vidual soul, they insist on spirituality as the life of religion, 
and on character as the expression of that life. In theory, they 
are poles apart from sacramentarianism and always have exalted 
the substance above the form, the spirit above the letter, the 
reality above the symbol. And yet, when the heart of Christen- 
dom is longing for and searching after a way of unity, the Bap- 
tists stand unmoved and cry. You can count on us only after 
you have been immersed. To my thinking, that is the tragedy 
of Christian history. For with all deference to those who 
make that demand, I dare affirm that the mission of Baptists is 
not and never has been the preservation of a ceremony or symbol. 

See how we contradict our high claims and betray our God- 
given genius and privilege. 

We boast of individual soul liberty, of the competency of 
the soul under God; we inveigh against the presumption that 
would put anything — ^be it priesthood, institution, or ordinance — 
between the Father and his yearning child ; wt put into the hands 
of men the Bible and especially the New Testament, and we say. 
Take this, read, interpret, and follow its spirit and precepts. We 
proclaim a roomy freedom in Jesus for the individual because 
of the great fact of individual responsibility; but we contradict 
all that high philosophy and brave talk by excluding frtsn the 
possibility of fellowship with us all who cannot agree with us 
on baptism. There may be liberty in other respects, but here 
not. In other words, we believe in liberty of soul, liberty of New 
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Testament study, but not in liberty of conclusion with refer- 
ence to baptism. 

And thus we refuse to fellowship men whose lives are redo- 
lent with the grace of Jesus, and are rich in fruits of the 
Spirit. And this is done by a people who through the centuries 
have in their preaching exalted the spirit above the letter, 
the vital above the ceremonial, the thing symbolized above the 
symbol. So long as we turn from our churches and refuse 
fellowship to men and women of the highest Christian character 
because they cannot honestly see their way to accept immer- 
sicm as a prerequisite to membership in the body of Christ, and 
admit into our fellowship, as we often do, men and women of 
a very unsatisfactory type of Christian character because they 
have been immersed, I do not see how we can escape the con- 
clusion that we exalt ceremony above character. 

Jesus said, "by their fruits ye shall know them." If our 
teaching and practice, if our insistence upon immersion, 
resulted in a higher type of Christian character, if the members 
of our churches were head and shoulders above all others, if 
we showed forth a larger liberality, a nobler idealism, a higher 
consecration, a deeper love for and a more devoted activity in 
the Kingdom than other bodies of Christians, then we might 
say this is due to our baptism; and then we might consistently 
lay claim to a closer conformity to the will of God. But do 
we develop such spiritual pre-eminence? The truth is perfectly 
clear, that in making immersion the absolute prerequisite of 
church membership and an indispensable condition of Christian 
unity, we are putting our emphasis upon something that is not 
vital enough to produce fruit. 

It is this failure of baptism when put to the pragmatic test, 
tc^ether with the fact that it has been and still is the crux of 
contention, 4iscord, and dissension in the body of Christ, that 
makes me wonder, were he here, if he would not utterly banish 
the whole matter from the field. 

Some will doubtless be shocked at such a statement and 
say, Did not Jesus himself submit to baptism and did he not 
command that it be practiced to the end of the age? I make 
bold to ask if he did issue such a command. Let it be readily 
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admitted that Jesus was immersed. The question is. Did he 
command immersion to be practiced to the end of time as the 
absolute essential to membership in the church? If you will take 
up the Gospels you will find two passages and but two which 
seem to support this contention. These passages are Mark 16 : 16 
and Matt. 28:19-20. As to the passage in Mark, no scholar 
today would defend its genuineness. It is useless to quote it 
as a Scripture proof-text. As to Matt. 28:19-20, grave doubt 
exists among scholars as to its genuineness also. Among the 
grounds for these questionings is the fact that it contains 3 
clear-cut expression of the Trinitarian formula — a formula not 
found in any other New Testament book — a formula not con- 
nected with any New Testament case of baptism, and nowhere 
else in the New Testament referred to in speaking of baptism, 
moreover a formula which in the light of the history of dogma 
could hardly have come to such perfect expression until long 
after the death of the apostles, and a formula, be it said, which 
would tremendously help in the Trinitarian controversy of the 
early centuries provided it could have been surreptitiously inserted 
into some New Testament manuscripts. We Baptists cannot 
despise the results of scholarship on the question of baptism. 
Now when we add to all this the fact that in the first commis- 
sion to the Twelve, and later in the sending out of the Seventy, 
no mention is made of baptism, and that in all his dealings with 
individuals, and in all his preaching to the multitudes, not once 
did Jesus say go and be baptized; in view of all this it seems 
clear that Jesus did not put so much emphasis upon baptism 
as many are disposed to contend. Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not saying that Jesus disapproved of baptism. I am not con- 
tending that baptism was not practiced. I only insist that Jesus 
gave it no such pre-eminence in his teachings and practices as 
to make it the absolute prerequisite of church membership and 
of Christian unity and fellowship. 

Furthermore, our tenacious insistence upon baptism, as we 
practice it, as the essential condition of church membership, 
has served to hamper our progress, obscure our message, and 
limit our ministry to the age. Not merely of our dogged insist- 
ence upon immersicm is this true, but because the inevitable 
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result of such an emphasis on ceremony has veiled and devital- 
ized the real thing for which we stand and plead. In order 
to have a great response, a great plea is necessary. World 
movements resulting in the progress of the Kingdom must spring 
out of and minister to deep fundamental yearnings and needs. 
Spiritual democracy is seeking for a voice. The social move- 
ment is looking for a religious interpreter. The spirit of Jesus 
is crying for release from traditions and externalities, in order 
that it may voice its message of life. Who is fitted for these 
things so perfectly as the Baptists — with their history, their 
genius, and their ideals? And yet, blind to all these fair fields, 
deaf to all these appeals, dead to all these deep stirrings in the 
heart of the race, we stand doggedly and say, you must be im- 
mersed. 

And yet we wonder that wc make such slow progress in the 
cities. The trouble is that we will not minister to a community 
as such. Take an illustration: There is a community in a city 
that has no church. The Baptists decide to plant a church there. 
There is room for but one church. There are many Christian 
people of other denominations in that ctxnmunity. They attend 
the Baptist church, give to it, work for it, pray for it. They go 
to the church and say. We would like to come into this church, 
and work with you for the promotion of the Kingdom of God. 
We love Christ, We have been his disciples for years. May 
we come in and serve him in fellowship with you? The church 
replies, We are grateful for your help, your prayers, your money, 
your influence, but we will not take you unless you repudiate 
your past religious connections and enter de novo into the church 
as though you were just bom into the Kingdom. Is it any 
wonder that other denominations build up ■ strong churches in 
which there are thousands of Baptists, while the Baptist church 
ekes out a miserable existence because it ministers to only a seg-' 
ment of the community in spiritual things? 

Paul said, "If any man have not the spirit of Christ he is 
none of his." The converse of that proposition must also be 
true: "If any man hath the spirit of Christ he is his." And 
this at last must be the basis and the bond of Christian unity. 
When we come to make the Christ spirit the sole condition of 
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church membership, and leave to the spirit-enlightened con- 
science of the individual the questions of baptism and other 
secondary things — then and only then will we have union in 
liberty. And no people are so advantageously situated to lead in 
this great movement as the Baptists. 

The President: I take great pleasure in asking Rev. Dr. 
Rufus W. Weaver, of Nashville, to come to the platform. 

Dr. Weaver: I have listened with growing concern to the 
last three addresses; for I am persuaded that these gentlemen, 
who in scholarship and eminent Christian service are not sur- 
passed by any in our brotherhood, do not represent the great 
mass of the Baptists of this country. This has led me to ask 
the question, "Why do I find myself differing with them so radi- 
cally?" We agree in not raising any restriction regarding the 
admission into the universal or the invisible church of all who 
accept the lordship of Jesus Christ, but when we come to the 
matter of the organization of local churches, bodies that have 
existence in accordance with well-recognized sociological laws, 
bodies which are based upon a community of ideas and ideals — 
immediately differences arise as to what constitutes a local or 
visible church. Now, that leads to the questicMi, "What is the 
fundamental principle for which Baptists stand?" I do not 
know whether you will agree with me or not, but I am persuaded 
that the fundamental principle of Baptists is simply this : "The 
religious experience must precede its religious expression, 
and the religious expression must follow and be in harmony with 
the religious experience." Now, if that be true, the fundamental 
issue which we raise is simply that of telling the truth. Our 
visible oi^nization must in some way declare truthfully, em- 
phatically, uncompromisingly, the religious experience which we 
make the basis of our organization. 

Now, what is that experience? It is commonly called regen- 
eration. It is described in the New Testament very frequently 
as a death and resurrection. Now when we wish to find a form 
which shall be the universal expression of this experience 
naturally we turn to him who makes this experience possible. 
We stand upon the Mount of Olives and listen to the Master as 
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he gives to his disciples the great commission. We hear him 
say: "Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you and lo ! I am with you even unto the end of the 
world," In this great commission, there are three separate com- 
mands: (i) making disciples of the nations; (2) baptizing the 
disciples into the name of the triune God; (3) teaching the dis- 
ciples to observe all things which the Master had commanded. 
There are many ways by which men may be led to become dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ and in the command no one way is pre- 
scribed. There are many ways by which the disciples of Jesus 
Christ may be taught the things which he commanded to be ob- 
served and in the command no one way is prescribed. There 
is but one way however to baptize, for it is a definite, single 
act. The scholars of the world unanimously agree as to the 
fact that the form is immersion. The question naturally arises, 
"Why did Jesus make this form, this rite, an essential part of 
the great commission?" I have been astounded tcmight to hear 
the sentiment expressed that if Jesus were on earth tbday he 
would confess that in this one particular he had made a mistake. 
Why did Jesus command the observance of a form? The 
raison d'etre of a form is its meaning. The value of a form 
varies with its truthfulness. The value of a religious form is 
determined by its being a truthful expression of the religious 
experience which it declares. In baptism by immersion which 
is simply a burial in and a resurrection from water, there is a 
dramatic portrayal of the experience of the soul which we call 
regeneration. Only the regenerated are disciples of Christ, there- 
fore only the regenerated have the right to membership in the 
local or visible church; and tmly in baptism by immersion can 
the regenerated man give a religious expression of his religious 
experience that conforms to exactly, and in perfect truthfulness 
expresses, this experience. As a symbol, baptism transcends the 
limitations of language and wherever presented, to races differing 
however widely in speech, the same idea of a burial and a resur- 
rection is expressed. It was necessary that the fundamental truths 
of Christianity should be preserved and expressed in the simplest 
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and most perfect form. Baptism preserves the historic revela- 
tion — the death and resurrection of Jesus. Baptism epitomizes 
the Christian faith and expresses the experience of the indi- 
vidual. Baptism is a symbdic prophecy of the resurrection 
from the dead. Baptism was the mode which Jesus chose to 
preserve the truthfulness of his message and the experience 
which the acceptance of his message would produce. At the 
time he imposed baptism, there was no New Testament; and 
so far as the words of the Master are recorded, there is no 
intimation that he felt himself dependent upon the books of the 
New Testament for the preservation of the church against 
which the gates of death should never prevail. But he did see a 
necessity for this form and so he ccunmanded it. Baptism is the 
Bible which Jesus prepared and every immersion and emersion 
in the name of the triune God is a newly printed copy of the 
book. If we see in baptism all that Jesus put into it, we will 
find enough there for the re-establishment of Christianity on 
earth if every church were leveled to the ground and every Bible 
destroyed. It is enough for us that Jesus commanded baptism, but 
the further reason that leads us to refuse those who seek mem- 
bership with us without submitting to immersion, grows out of 
the fact that though they have an experience as genuine as ours, 
they have not told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ; for that can be done only in baptism by immersion. 
They fail to conform to our fundamental principle which re- 
quires that the religious expression shall be in harmony with its 
experience. On ethical grounds we refuse them fellowship. If 
any devout Christian man refuses to accept the conclusions of 
scholarship and ccoiscientiously believes that any other form be 
may choose is just as valid and as truthful expression of his 
loyalty to Christ, I welcome him because of the genuineness of 
his experience into the brotherhood of Christian faith, I rect^- 
nize him as a child of God, a sedcer after truth as honest as 
myself, but I cannot comprwnise the church of which I am 
pastor, I cannot compromise the principle for which my church 
has always stood and welcome him into membership, for in so 
doing I would concede to that which does not tell the truth all 
that I grant to truth itself. Fundamentally baptism is a question 
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of veracity, and the preservati<OT of truth in Christian symbols 
is of far greater importance than our growth in numbers. 

Tee Fkesident : I will announce the subject for tnnorrow 
morning at ii o'clock, which is, "Can the Distinction between 
the Canonical and N(Hi-canonical Writings Be Maintained?" 
This is a very important subject. The other session for tomorrow 
will be at 4:00 o'clock. We will now stand. I will ask Dr. 
Charles S. Gardner of Louisville to pronounce the benediction. 

The meeting was then dismissed by Dr. Gardner. 
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THIRD DAY 

Morning Session 

Thursday, November lO, 1910 

II :oo o'clock A.M. 

The President: The Congress will now come to order, 

and we will be led m prayer by Rev. Mr. Green, of Charlest(»i, 

S.C 

Mr. Green offered prayer. 

The President : The subject for this morning is, "Can the 
Distinction between the Canonical and Non-canonical Writings 
Be Maintained?" We shall have the pleasure of first listening 
to a paper by Professor Gerald B. Smith, D.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Professor Gerald B. Smith, D.D., read the followii^ paper : 

CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 
This question has a formidable aspect to many devout souls. 
It seems to be striking at the very center of our faith in God's 
revelation; and a negative answer is dreaded because it would 
be generally interpreted to mean that we have only a human 
literature as the foundation of our religious beliefs. It is well, 
therefore, at the outset to emphasize the fact that the question 
is proposed not in any spirit of wanton destructiveness, but 
simply because developments in theological scholarship during 
the past century or more have made it impossible to evade the 
issue. One has only to read present-day popular treatises to 
discover that serious modifications have been made even by 
conservative thinkers in the conception of the nature of the 
Bible. There is, in most of these discussions, a commendable 
eagerness to preserve the religious value of the Scriptures which 
have for centuries fed the life of the church. But concessions 
are freely made today which would have appalled our fathers. 
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It seems proper, therefore, to take account of stock, and to 
determine just what differences, if there be such, can be aifirmed 
between the canonical and the non-canonical writings. 

It may be of value to remind ourselves that we are dealing; 
with only one aspect of a larger question. Any religion in the 
course of its development establishes certain authoritative writings 
or rituals or localities in which the presence of God is believed 
to be more directly accessible than elsewhere. It frequently 
happens that criticism arising from either religious or scientific 
considerations compels a modification of theory in regard to the 
exact nature of the way in which the revelation comes. Disturb- 
ing as the necessity for readjustment appears at first, eventually 
that view of the matter which proves itself least vulnerable to the 
weapons of a legitimate criticism is also the most serviceable 
for religious faith. As examples of questions which are similar 
in import to the one which forms the subject of this paper, we 
may mention the doctrines of the infallible church, of the sacra- 
mental efficacy of baptism and of the Lord's Supper, and the 
theory of priestly ordination. Can the distinction be main- 
tained between the authoritative church and non-authoritative 
organizations? We Baptists certainly feel that in our more 
human and democratic view of the organization of the followers 
of Christ we have gained religiously as well as critically. Is 
there no difference between the bread and wine which the priest 
has blessed and the ordinary bread and wine used, for secular pur- 
poses? We, at any rate, feel that in abolishing the distinc- 
tion involved in the doctrine of transubstantiation, we have 
made a genuine advance in the understanding and the practice 
of true religion. Is there no essential difference between the 
ordained minister and the layman? Has the layman just as 
good a right to utter decisions in ecclesiastical matters as has 
the man upon whose head have been placed the ordaining hands 
of the clergy? Again, we Baptists feel that the abolition of the 
distinction has been a distinct advantage to the cause of religion. 
It is worth while to remind ourselves of these other aspects of 
the larger question, in order to reassure ourselves. Church and 
sacraments and the ministry have been so completely democ- 
ratized by Baptists that the older Catholic distinctions are 
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abolished. It is quite possible that a failure to maintain a line 
of division between the canonical and the ncm-canonical writings 
might eventuate in the establishment of a religious faith which 
later generations would regard as more valuable than the one 
which their forefathers were so reluctant to modify or abandon. 
At any rate, a doctrine which is based on the facts is better than 
a doctrine which is obUged to explain away troublesome facts. 
Our attempt, then, will be reverently to ask the question whether, 
in view of the facts at our disposal, we can discriminate between 
the canonical and the non-canonical writings. 

"Can the distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings be maintained?" Just what is the distinction? Any- 
thing can be distinguished somehow from other things. If not, 
the things would be identical. Since the writings contained in the 
Bible are not identical with those outside the canon, it follows 
that some sort of a distinction can be made. But just what is 
it that we can say of the biblical writings which we cannot say 
of others? It will perhaps clear the ground, if we briefly take 
up certain typical theories of Scripture and inquire whether, in 
the light of the facts, the distinctions alleged in these theories 
can stand. 

There is no time in this discussion to review the history of 
the formation of the canon of Scripture. Everyone knows that 
while the majority of the biblical books came to be universally 
accepted as divinely inspired, there were some whose character 
did not compel universal approval. A few of these doubtful 
books, such as Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, II Peter, 
Jude, and II and III John, have come into the standard canon 
of Scripture. Others, such as the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Shepherd of Hermas and the Qementine epistles 
have been excluded from our Protestant canon. The interesting 
point to be observed in the history of' the discussions concerning 
the doubtful books is the fact that the idea of a collection of 
divinely insjrired Scriptures was indubitably held even when it 
was impossible to say with certainty just where the line should 
be drawn between inspired and uninspired writings. As a matter 
of fact, the exact determination of the canon of Scripture was 
never a burning issue until after the Reformation. The early 
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church was conscious of possessing in living apostles and 
prophets a source of authority which we today do not find in 
any living men. The traditions of Christ's life and work were 
communicated orally as well as in writing. The early Christians 
did not feel any exclusive dependence on sacred writings. 
When, during the second century, Christianity became Catholic 
in spirit, the belief in the guidance of the church was the founda- 
tion of faith. Thus prior to the Reformation inspired sources 
of revelation besides the Bible were freely recognized. It was 
only when Luther denied the authority of the diurch, and ap- 
pealed to the Word of God alone that there was felt to be any 
pressing need for defining the exact list of authoritative books. 
In answer to this demand of the Lutheran Reformation, we 
have the test established by Catholicism in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and the doctrine of the inner testimony of 
the Holy Spirit established by Luther and Calvin. 

The Catholic theory can be dismissed here with a word. It 
declares that the voice of the church decides which writings 
were given by inspiration. The church has been the faithful 
custodian of the doctrines of Christ and the apostles, and thus 
can tell us just what books were divinely approved.' Catholicism 
thus has a perfectly definite distinction between canonical and 
non-canonical writings. One class of writings has received from 
the church the needed label; the other has not. This decision 
is final ; for human judgments cannot be allowed to modify the 
divine pronouncements of the church. If one agrees to the 
major premise of the capacity of the church thus to decide 
questions, this distinction will doubtless seem satisfactory. But 
for one who denies that major premise, it seems like an arbitrary 
way of settling so important a matter. 

Luther proposed a practical test. He was primarily inter- 
ested in the promotion of a vigorous life of justifying faith; 
his main concern was to discover the sources of such faith. 
He did not clearly distinguish between the metaphysical idea of 
an original inspiration on the part of the writer of a scriptural 
book and the pragmatic test of its present power to inspire faith 
in God. The distinction which he actually had in mind was be- 

* Canoni an4 Decrees of the Council of Trent, Sessioii 4. 
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tween those writings which have the power to bring to men the 
assurance of forgiveness through Christ and those which have 
no such power. In the appHcation of this test, he uttered his 
famous dictum concernit^ the "strawy" character of the 
Epistle of James. His fundamental interest was the practical 
one of testing the legitimacy of a writing to be called Word of 
God by asking whether it actually did utter the forgiving message 
of God to the soul. But he never applied this test minutely or 
critically. Indeed, he was convinced that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, actually spoke to men with this divine cwnpelling power. 

Calvin elaborated this same practical test into his famous 
doctrine of the inner testimony of the Spirit : "As God alone is 
a sufficient witness of himself in his own Word, so also the 
Word will never gain credit in the hearts of men till it be con-J 

firmed by the internal testimony of the Spirit Therefore, 

being divinely illumined by the Spirit, we believe the divine 
original of the Scripture, not from our own judgment or that 
of other men, but we esteem the certainty that we have received 
it from God's own mouth by the ministry of men to be superior 
to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive 
perception of God himself in it."* But here again, Calvin was 
more concerned to show that the Bible inherently has actual 
power to convince men without needing to appeal to the authority 
of the church than he was to apply the test which he proposed 
to both canonical and non-canonical literature. Indeed, the 
Reformation test as thus formulated by Luther and Calvin has 
never been actually used as a critical principle by theologians. 

Upon serious reflection, it beccxnes evident that the consistent 
application of this test proposed by Calvin would wipe out the 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical writings more 
completely than would the most radical conclusions of biblical 
criticism. Does the book of Leviticus speak to modem Chris- 
tians with any such authority as Calvin supposes? Does any 
one try to put it into practice? For the promotion of your sense 
of Christian communion with God would you prefer the Book 
of Esther to Pilgrim's Progress? If you exclude allegorical 
interpretation, and face the actual message of the Song of Soi^, 

* IntHtutes, Book I, chap. vii. 
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does it surpass Thomas a Kempis' Imitation of Christ in power 
to assure you of the reality of God's presence? If we attempt 
to say that in all parts of the Bible we have a definite assurance 
of the verities of faith which we can obtain nowhere else, we 
are led into the most hopeless sophistry to maintain our position. 
Let me quote a sentence from a noted defender of biblical 
authority as a sample of this "confusion worse confounded." 
Says this theol<^ian, "While the record of what is said is correct 
and exact, that which is recorded as being said may not in itself 
be right ; but it is God's Word that man said it, though what man 
was recorded as saying may not be God's Word," If this means 
anything, it means that in some portions of the Bible we have a 
real revelation from God to the souls of man; while in other 
parts we have truthful accounts, indeed ; but they may be accounts 
of evil. The only essential difference which remains here 
between the Bible and other literature is the assertion that in the 
Bible we always have historically accurate statements, while in 
other literature we cannot be sure. But we have to distinguish 
between religious truth and religious error in the Bible no less 
than we do in other literature. Just what advantage cc»nes from 
all^;ed historical accuracy in such a case it is hard to see. 

In short, the essentially religious test proposed by the re- 
formers fails to establish any clear dividing line between the 
biblical writings and those of allied secular origin. In the 
Bible, as in other literature, the devout reader finds some things 
which appeal to him with such power that he is lifted into com- 
munion with God. He also finds things which perplex him, or 
which even arouse his protest. The imprecatory Psalms could 
hardly find their way into a modem hymn-book. On the other 
hand, one feels no sense of incoi^ruity between the Pauline 
epistles and the Confessions of Augustine. The facts will not 
warrant that distinction between canonical and tion-cationical 
books which Calvin tried to establish on the basis of the inner 
testimony of the Spirit. We have a difference in degree rather 
than in kind. 

What about the other tests which have been suggested ? Can 
we, for example, say that the Bible is infallible, while other 
books are fallible? Nothing is more noticeable than the gradual 
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disappearance of that word "infallible" from present-day the- 
ologies. It is freely admitted by practically everyone today that 
the writers of the Bible shared the imperfect scientific and his- 
torical ideas of their age. The attempt is sometimes made to 
distinguish between the secular and the theological aspects of 
biblical teaching, and to maintain the infallibility of the latter 
even when recognizing the limitations of the former. But critical 
study is making impossible even this distinction. To mention 
but one example: the theoli^y of most of the New Testament 
writers is unquestionably millenarian. Is this theology infalli- 
ble? The conviction is steadily growing among biblical scholars 
that the eschatological beliefs of the first century belong to the 
transient aspects of Christian history. We must, then, recognize 
limitations in the theolc^cal thinking of the biblical writers. But 
this means that we have abolished the last distinction implied in 
the word "infallible." If we may judge from present tendencies, 
the very word will soon be obsolete in theology. 

As to the other external marks by which the unique nature 
of Scripture has been established, these are faring ill in the march 
of scholarship. As we come to know the literary history of 
the books of the Bible, it becomes more and more apparent that 
the traditional beliefs do not rest upon the facts. For example, 
not one of the historical books of the Bible makes any claim to 
have been composed either by special inspiration of by any 
method different from that in common use at the time. The 
historical books of the Old Testament are frankly compiled 
from older sources, and the differing points of view of these 
sources are preserved for us side by side with all their inconsis- 
tencies. It is safe to say that if we did not have a priori the 
notion of a special inspiration we should never dream of attrib- 
uting to the authors of the books of Samud and Kings any 
unusual equipment for their task beyond that possessed by any 
devout believer in the religious value of the history of his people. 
On inductive grounds why should we deny the unique inspira- 
tion of the Shepherd of Hernias and affirm it in the case of the 
Book of Acts or the Epistle of James? 

In short, those distinctions which theologians have asserted 
to exist between the Bible and other books simply do not exist. 
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If, for example, the lost epistles of Paul were to be found, 
would they now be put into the canon? Certainly not. But if 
they were known to be authentic, it is safe to say that every 
biblical scholar in Christendom would use them exactly as he 
uses the biblical epistles. As a matter of fact, except for the 
somewhat arbitrary decisions of ecclesiastical councils, the Chris- 
tian church has never been able to draw a definite line between 
canonical and non-canonical writings. The not inconsiderable 
number of "doubtful" books on the border line is witness to this 
fact. Nowhere is the real estate of the case more guilelessly 
put than by Canon Sanday in his article on "The Bible" in 
Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Says he, "If 
we were to try to sum up in a single word the common property 
which runs through the whole Bible, and which, broadly speak- 
ing, may be said to distinguish it from other literature of the 
kind, we might say that it consists in the peculiar energy and 
intensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the writers. A 
general term like this will perhaps best embrace the different 
modes and degrees in which this consciousness manifests itself. 
It is true that in some of the books there is such a shading 
away of degree that it may be questioned whether those particu- 
lar books are rightly included in the canon just as tliere are so 
many analogous phenomena in some books outside the Canon 
as to raise a doubt whether they are ri^tly excluded from it. 
It cannot be claimed that the judgment of the Jewish and 
Christian churches is infallible. All that we can say is that it 
is sufficiently near for practical purposes." 

Dr. Sanday is trying to preserve the old distinction, but is 
compelled by the facts to acknowledge that it cannot be done in 
any absolute fashion. Indeed, on closer view, it is doubtful 
whether the canon of scripture is adequate even for practical 
purposes. Nothing is more conspicuous in our modem methods 
of studying the Bible than to "get the historical background" 
for the understanding of a biblical message. Do we realize to 
what a large extent we are dependent on nmi-canonical sources 
for our acquaintance with this historical bad^ound? What a 
revolution in our knowledge of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment has come from the frank and free use of non-canonical 
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sources to supplement and to correct the representation given 
in the Old Testament! Every fragment of writing which has 
been preserved in the period between the Maccabaean uprising 
and the days of Jesus is eagerly treasured and positively em- 
ployed to help us understand the 'consciousness and the teaching 
of Jesus. One need only glance at current expositions of Scrip- 
ture to see to what an extent the non-canonical material is em- 
ployed. It is simply impossible for us to understand the Bible 
itself rightly unless we study with equal care non-biblical sources, 

What distinction, then, can truthfully be made between bibli- 
cal and non-biblical writings ? 

Simply this : As the Jewish community attempted to preserve 
for the education and edification of coming generations the great 
historical sources of their faith, they selected the books which 
have constituted the Old Testament, and declared these to be an 
authoritative exposition of the religion of Israel. The Christian 
community in the second century made a similar collection of 
Christian writings for a similar purpose. These two collections 
have been used by Christians for nearly two milleniums and, 
through association with the historic life of the church, have 
gained a place in the knowledge and affection of men which is 
pennanent. There is, so far as I can see, no probability that 
the word "Bible" will ever stand for anything except the exact 
collection of books now contained within its limits. As a histori- 
cal fact interwoven into centuries of Christian thinking, and to a 
greater or less degree affecting our own attitude, the distinction 
between canonical and non-canonical writings simply exists. 

Moreover, whatever doubts may exist concerning a few 
minor books, the canonical scriptures contain the greatest extant 
utterances of the biblical period. On the whol^, the sentiment 
of every age has approved the religious judgment which de- 
clared these bodes to be an adequate expression of true religion. 

But, paradoxical as it may seem, the Bible is to remain 
exactly as it is largely because that point of view which de- 
manded a sharp distinction between it and other literature has 
vanished. Interest has now shifted from the documents of the 
Bible as such to the life which produced those documents and 
which th^ in turn produce. The facts with which we are really 
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ccMicerned are the religious achievements of the people of Israel, 
the life and teachings of Jesus, and the triumphant faith of his 
disciples. We want to come close to that wonderful develop- 
ment of religious life which gave to the western world its 
religious beliefs and institutions. We really do not care whether 
the information about biblical religion comes from the Bible 
itself or from other sources. Anything which serves to make us 
better acquainted with the prophets of Israel and their religion, 
anything which makes Jesus a more real character to us, any- 
thing which enables us better to enter into the aspirations and 
COTivictions of the apostolic age we eagerly welcome. We have 
entirely ceased to make any practical use at all of the distinction 
between canonical and non-canonical books. But this change 
of sentiment has come because we are intensely interested to 
know more about the religion which produced the Bible, so that 
we may more intelligently interpret it in the service of the re- 
ligious life today. 

The faith which has been built into our occidental civilization 
and which is a mattei' of the most vital concern to us all owes 
its origin to two great creative epochs — to the work of the great 
prophets of Israel and to the life and teaching of Jesus and of 
his early disciples. This is not to disparage the tremendous 
significance of such men as Augustine and Luther. But these 
latter men were conscious of trying to purify and restore a re- 
ligion which had its inspiration in the past. The prophets of 
Israel and Jesus made religion to consist in an immediate present 
experience of the living God. There was an originality, a crea- 
tive daring, a universality in what they did which compels men 
since them to become their disciples. There is nothing, so far 
as we know, in the entire history of religion so significant as this 
religion of the Bible. It is this which we treasure above all. 
Without it our spiritual life would be poor indeed. 

Now the religious literature preserved in the Bible contains 
the most important extant material for a knowledge of this great 
transforming spiritual achievement of humanity. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to lose the books of the Bible, there is nothing 
in all the world to replace them. They will always be our pri- 
mary sources for an understanding of the great creative origins 
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of the faith which we believe is to conquer the world. But this 
very appreciation of the supreme importance of the biblical faith 
has led us to a keen sense of the fragmentary nature of the in- 
formation preserved in the Bible. What gaps there are in the 
history! How much more we should like to know about the 
faith of the Jews after the passing of the great prophets! 
If we could obtain a full account of the childhood and the pri- 
vate life of Jesus, would it not be of inestimable value for 
us? Our elimination of the older distinctions between canonical 
and non-canonical bo«^s has come partially, indeed, from a recog- 
nition of the falsity of theories which have been held concerning 
the nature of the Bible. But the aspect of the matter which too 
often escapes attention is the fact that it is in the interest of a 
deeper desire to know the real power of the biblical faith that 
the barriers have been thrown down. It is because we wish to 
understand better the nature of saving faith that we are dis- 
satisfied to limit ourselves to what the Bible tells us if there are 
any other sources which may amplify our knowledge. It is be- 
cause we recc^ize that the utterances of the Bible constitute 
only a portion — admittedly the most important which we pos- 
sess, but still only a portion — of the manifestation of the poiyer 
of God in the life of men, that we are eager to cherish every 
other utterance which helps us to understand the nature of such 
a conquering faith. The freer attitude of the modem age toward 
the Bible is thus not the destruction, but the fulfilment, of the 
religion of the Bible. 

The President: We will now take pleasure in hearing the 
second writer on this subject, Professor E. J. Forrester, D.D., 
of Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 

Professor E. J. Forrester, D.D., then presented the fol- 
lowing paper: 

CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 

NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 

My task is not to determine the limits of the Canon of the 

Scriptures. The issue is not whether this or that hoc* is 

canonical, but whether any book ought to be canonical. It is 
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not a question as to what is the Canon de facto, but whether 
there is any Canon de jure. If the distinction between canonical 
and non-canonical books can be maintained, then this question is 
settled in the affirmative ; but, if that distinction cannot be main- 
tained, then the answer to the question must be negative. 

Discussion of the subject assigned will be presented upon the 
basis of two declarations and an interrogation. 

I. The first declaration is that the line between canonical and 
non-canonical has been, in a measure, indeterminate. 

What is here meant is : ( i ) that the Canon is the result of 
growth; and (2) that, since it ceased to grow, there has never 
been perfect agreement as to its contents, 

I, The Canon is the result, then, of growth. This is true of 
both the Old Testament and the New. 

a) The growth of the Old Testament is incidentally and un- 
intentionally indicated in the Preface to Ecclesiasticus where 
the whole is spoken of as "the law, and the prophecies, and the 
rest of the books," Similar indication is given by the New Testa- 
ment in such expressions as that of Our Lord recorded by Luke : 
"All things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law 
of Moses, and the prophets, and the Psalms cc»iceming me." 
The tripartite division marked out by these expressions was a 
clearly recognized division, and pointed back, no doubt, to the 
manner in which the Canon came into form. It is highly proba- 
ble that there were three general stages in the process of col- 
lecting and canonizing the writings that make up the content of 
our Old Testament. In this process, the Pentateuch took prece- 
dence, followed, no great while after, by the Prophets, and these, 
in turn, by the Hagiographa — first the Torah ; then the NeUiiim ; 
and finally, the Kethubhim. 

One of the features of a process like that here outlined is 
indeterminateness. The Canon of the Old Testament did not 
spring instantaneously into existence full-grown, with its limits 
definitely marked out, and its authority fully rect^ized. 

b) The New Testament Canon, like the Old, came into form 
through a process of growth. The process passed through two 
general stages. At first, the books were circulated separately in 
different localities — in general, localities for which they were 
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originally intended by their writers. Then they were separated 
from other Christian writings and gathered together in a sacred 
collection. The first of these periods extended for about a cen- 
tury after the death of the apostle Paul, and about three-fourths 
of a century after the death of the apostle John. The second 
period extended into the fourth century. 

2. Since this process of growth was completed, there has 
never been perfect agreement as to the limits of the Canon. 
This statement is intended, of course, to apply to those who, all 
along, have believed in a Canon. 

o) We are upon perfectly safe ground if we elected to fix 
the ad quern of the completion of the Old Testament Canon at 
the advent of our Lord; and pertinent for illustration of the 
alleged lack of ^reement are two classes of facts that appear in 
the history of the Canon since that time. 

In the first place, there is the wide difference of opinion that 
grew out of the presence in the Septu?igint of boc^s not in- 
cluded in the Hebrew Canon. Whatever may have been the view 
held by Alexandrian Jews as to the authority of their additions 
to the Palestinian Canon, the sequel was that, as early as our 
fourth century, conciliar approval was placed upon these ad- 
ditions; and they now form a part of the sacred Scriptures of 
a large section of Christendom. 

In the second place, some of the books of the Hebrew Canon 
have been questioned as to their right to be there. Such doubt 
has been entertained, for example, by Jewish teachers concern- 
ing Proverbs, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Jonah, and Ezeldel, 
As to how much weight is to be attached to these doubts is not 
now the questitMi. The point is that such doubts were enter- 
tained. It is possible that the attitude of Jewish teachers had 
its influence upon early Christian catalogues, e,g,, the omission 
of Esther frcon the list of Old Testament books obtained by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, in the second century, while traveling 
in Syria. 

b) The ad quem of the growth of the New Testament Canon 
may be placed in the fourth century. By the Council of Car- 
thage, 397 A.D., all the books included in our New Testament 
were recognized as canonical. 
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Some of these books had quite slowly won their way to recog- 
nition, e.g., II Peter, II and III John, Jude, James, and the 
Apocalypse; and, since that time, one or another of these, at 
one time or another, has been questioned by individuals of im- 
portance, as James, Jude, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, by 
Martin Luther. 

II. The second declaration of this discussion is, that there 
has ever been a substantial Canon of unquestioned right to be 
the norm of doctrine and duty. 

A child grows; and, on account of his growth, there may 
be some doubt with r^ard to his exact size and weight, on any 
particular day ; but there is no doubt about the substantial exist- 
ence that may be weighed and measured. When the child has 
become a man, there are slight fluctuations of size and weight, 
in fact, and also in the report of his size and weight that may be 
rendered by different weights and measures; but the substantial 
fact that the man has size and weight, within limits, cannot be 
questicmed. So it is with the Canon. From the time it began 
to take form till now, there has always been a body of literature 
that no sort of skepticism or criticism could dislodge frcnn its 
position of authority as the Word of God. During the period of 
growth, there could be doubt and discussion with respect to 
increments, but never with respect to the substantial body. After 
the process of growth had been merged into maturi^, there 
might still, here and there, arise question concerning the exact 
dimensions of the Sacred Corpus ; but only that. Indeed, ques- 
titMi concerning the exact dimensions to be recognized did but 
emphasize the existence of the body thus to be defined. If we 
have gotten sight of the course which the growth of the Canon 
really took, then it was the Torah, or Law, that first attained 
position of recognized authority. For an indefinite period, it was 
held by Israel to stand alone as sacred and supreme. In process 
of time, the Prophets took their place by the side of the Law, 
though for awhile, slightly below, no doubt, in respect of venera- 
tion. Nothwithstanding this possible difference of position ac- 
corded the Law, there was, nevertheless, no question in the 
Hebrew mind with regard to the sacredness of this enlarged 
Canon. Concemit^ the admission of scnne of the bodes of the 
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Hagiographa, especially Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, there may have been more hesitation than concerning 
others ; and, after they were admitted, there may have been some 
suspicion concerning them — a suspicion reflected, perchance, in 
the doubts and discussions of Jewish doctors in the Christian era. 
But, notwithstanding any such possible hesitation and suspicion, 
there was no doubt or hesitation in Israel as to the de jure 
character of the main body of their Canon thus further enlarged. 
And, what is a fact of supreme importance, Jesus read, and 
accepted, and certified that Canon. Our Old Testament was 
his Bible, that is to say, the bocdcs in our Old Testament are the 
books that made up the Hebrew Canon of Scripture when he 
lived and taught in Palestine. All bis references to the "Scrip- 
tures" are references to that collection of Boc^u. It may be 
objected that he did not stop to point them out, though he may 
have regarded, some of the books in the c(dlecti<m as not properly 
included. If, fof the sake of argument, that positton were ccm- 
ceded, the concession would not touch the pnnt that, in his 
references to the Hebrew Canon as the "Scriptures," he un- 
questionably utdorsed the great bulk and body of that collection 
as the Word of God. 

It may be fnrther said that, throughout the Christian cen- 
turies, whatever additions to the Hebrew Canon, as it existed at 
the Advent, may have gained recognition in some sections, or 
whatever subtractions may have been su^ested by individuals, 
the great body of that Canon has stood unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

In like manner, with r^ard to the New Testament, we 
may hold that, though some books were 4ong in winning general 
recognition, and though some books not now in the Canon won 
considerable recognition for awhile, and thou^ individuals have 
risen up to reject some of the books now included, yet, from the 
beginning of the formation of the New Testament till now, the 
great body of those writings have held their exalted position 
without challenge. 

III. The discussion has now brought us to our interrogation. 
The question proposed is : How may de jure canonidty be de- 
termined? 
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The history of the Canon shows that the fundamental factor 
in detennining the lines of its growth was the perception of the 
divine in the writings canonized. 

As Moses believed that he was giving to Israel laws re- 
ceived from Jehovah, and as Prophets believed that they were 
speakii^ to their people the word of God, so Ezra believed that 
he was reading the law of God to the restored exiles and their 
children; and the same spirit that characterized Ezra evidently 
characterized all others who, as his contemporaries or successors, 
may have had any part in giving direction to the formatitm of 
tite Old Testament Canon. 

What was true of the Old Testament was true, also, of the 
New. To the early Christian Fathers, the surest sign of canon- 
idty of a book was that it was "read in the churches" — the 
more generally so read, the more certainly to be regarded as 
canonical. To be "read in the churches" was practically equiva- 
lent to being regarded as divine. Books were read in the churches 
because the divine element in them was perceived. The percep- 
tion of the divine was fundamental and controlling in the de- 
termination of the Canon. There is nothing b^ond that now 
for determining the de jure contents of the Scripture Canon. 

Our Bible, then, was not made by any external human author* 
ity, such as the declarations of councils. Councils, indeed, pro- 
mulgated declarations ; but these could be no more than ratifica- 
tioas of what already existed. A council could not give true 
canonicity to any book. Nor could any other human authority 
give that sort of canonicity. 

Will some man say that the perception of the divine in a 
book is slender and precarious ground upon which to rest canon- 
icity? If he does, the answer is twofold. 

In the first place, whether slender and precarious or not, it 
is the main ground on which our actual Canon rests. 

In the second place, when properly understood, it will be seen 
to be the abiding-ground. It is the response of the divine to the 
divine. It is the Spirit of God in man bearing witness to the 
Spirit of God in Scripture. In all the realm of man's moral life, 
there is nothing so infallible, and hence so enduring, as that As 
long as man shall need a revelation, and rule of faith and duty. 
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SO long will the Spirit of God be present to testify to that which 
the Spirit of God has given for supreme guidance. 

Does it follow that every man is to make his own Canon — 
every man to decide for himself whether this or that book is 
canonical — every man to determine for himself the limits of his 
Bible? 

Unquestionably that is every man's right. The right of 
"private judgment" is a right that Protestantism rescued and 
saved to the world. In respect of the Canon, as well as other 
matters, the great hero of the sixteenth-century Reformation 
freely exercised this right. He did so in a way entirely too im- 
pulsive and subjective, basing his rejectitm of books of the his- 
toric Canon on a principle altogether inadequate. 

While it is the privil^e of every man to determine his own 
Canon, yet this is a privilege that one should avail himself of 
with exceeding caution, reserve, modesty, and humility. I said 
that the great hero and leader of the Reformation exercised it im- 
pulsively. There is great danger of that sort of subjectivity in the 
matter. It is often evident to us that other people are moved by 
their own impulses when they claim to be moved by the Holy 
Spirit. Perhaps it does not occur to us that the same thing may 
sometimes be true in our own case. It is a fact, however, that 
it may be true! 

We need to "test the spirits." Here is a collecticm of books 
that have been winnowed out of all the world's countless num- 
ber of books by a spirit claiming to be the Spirit of God, and 
attesting itself as such by countless spiritual wonders wrought. 
The collection thus winnowed out has been approved by a spirit 
claiming to be the same that made the selection. This approval 
has been continuous through centuries. There has been a con- 
tinuity of witnesses and a unity of operation that are simply 
marvelous. The man who proposes to deny the real canonicity of 
any book in this collection, or to add any other book thereto, bad 
better consider well whether he is not moved by some spirit 
other than that One who has spoken through the centuries to the 
innumerable host of those who have perceived in just these books 
that divine quality which entitled them to be placed apart from 
all other books. Such is the spiritual attestation enjoyed by 
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oar Canon, alteration in it by right of private judgment would 
savor of spiritual ^otsm and tangential proclivity of pronounced 
character. The man of sober, sane spiritual quality, it seems to 
me, will accept the Canon thus attested, in its entirety, modestly 
recognizing that, while its several parts do not appeal to his 
spiritual nature, all alike, and some of them not at all, perhaps, 
yet his spiritual nature is not nniversal, and, therefore, a much 
broader ground of appeal than hb spiritual nature must be 
allowed. So he will see that the wise thing, the godly thing, 
for him to do is to accept the Canon we have, attested as it is, 
as the true one for universal man, and to go on approprbtii^ it 
as fast as he may be able to grow up to it. 

The President: We will now hear the first appointed 
speaker on this subject, President Milton G. Evans, D.D., of 
Crozer Seminary. 

Dr. Evans spoke as follows : 

CAN THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CANONICAL AND 
NON-CANONICAL WRITINGS BE MAINTAINED? 
To the question as stated there can be but one answer, "Yes." 
It is a simple fact that there is such a distinctim in ail great 
ethical religicms. All religions that have had their historical 
origin in a person of high ethical aims, and deep spiritual feel- 
ing have preserved their oldest literary memorials by gathering 
them into a single volume, and have ascribed to it a very special 
value in the development of the rel^ious life. The instrumental 
value of such sacred collections is eloquently expressed by 
Tiele: "A wholesome curb was thus placed upon the young 
community, restraining it from too great deviation from its 
original character ; the beautiful traditions of the heroic period of 
their origin, the remembrance of their 'first love,' was thus more 
securely preserved; the priceless memorials were therefore 
treasured up with extraordinary care; and people therefore 
deemed it necessary to be constantly occupied with them and to 
interpret them for edification and instruction, as testifying with 
irrefragable authority against the encroachment of abuses. No 
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progress can be permanent unless rooted in the highest develop- 
ment of the past, and this can only be learned from the Scrip- 
tures. If the unbridled fancy of the believer forms all sorts of 
irrational notions about the origin of these Scriptures, through 
which veneration becomes worship and even idolatry, or if a 
reactionary priesthood is jealous for the letter without under- 
standing the spirit, or if the ignorant multitude is satisfied with 
mere sounds, and degrades the venerable heirloom to the position 
of a fetish, yet there will always be some who penetrate more 
deeply into these records, and who there discover the treasures 
hidden from ipost other people," 

But the fact of the existence of the records conditions the 
fact of the deeper penetration, and the books as well as the in- 
terpreting persons "contribute the links between a great past and 
an entirely new era." 

Evidently, then, I am not expected to maintain the fact of 
distinction between canonical and non-canonical writings, but to 
express my views as to the process of how the distincticMi came 
to be a fact, as applied to the New Testament books, for example. 
Accordingly, I confine my remarks to the New Testament Canon. 
The process of inquiry is purely historical, and the evidence must 
be sought not only in literary remains, but in historical move- 
ments and, when discovered, must be judged by the ordinary 
, tests of historical credibility. 

Time forbids discussion of the extent of the Canon at any 
given time in the history of the church, so that I will limit my 
discussion to the probable motives governing its formation- 

The idea of a canon preceded its embodiment in a given 
number of New Testament books. The word Canon discloses 
the idea. In classical Greek Kavatp means any straight rod or 
pole used to keep a thing straight or upright. The meaning 
was easily extended to denote a rod used for measuring, e.g., a 
carpenter's rule. Naturally, the word came to be used meta- 
phorically to designate anything that served as a standard of 
comparison. Accordingly, Alexandrian grammarians made col- 
lections from the old Greek authors as models of excellence, 
and called them "canons." In this usage, the term is synonymous 
with the word classic, that is, in the estimation of teachers of 
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literature, there is a canonical or classical secular literature in 
distinction from literature in general, as in the opinion of teachers 
of religion, there are classical or canonical religious writings to 
be distinguished from other religious books. So that the ques- 
tion, "What makes a book canonical?" involves some of the 
problems of the question, "What makes it classical?" 

But the history of the use of the word canon in the church 
shows that other than merely literary standards must be taken into 
consideration. In ecclesiastical Greek, the word is applied to the 
rule of faith ; to the decrees of cotmcils, or of the great Fathers 
of the church; to the collection of the nine odes prescribed l^ 
ritual ; to the catal<%ue of martyrs and saints ; and to the 
collection of writings accepted by the church as authoritative. 
Unquestionably signiJicant is the fact that it was the council of 
Laodicea, 363 aj)., that first used the word in the sense last men- 
tioned. Some idea of authority, then, is associated with the idea 
of canonical. To this association the earliest Christians had 
been accustomed, for they accepted the Old Testament as their 
theoretical standard of creed and condnct. The earliest fol- 
lowers of Jesus, of course, accepted his authority, so that after 
his death, his words became authoritative. For "the Twelve" 
the Canon was their interpreted Old Testament, and the re- 
membered words of their Lord; but for the converts won by 
"the Twelve" there was an additional authority, namely, that of 
"the Twelve" themselves. The founders of churches established 
the members by teaching, by reproof, by correction, and by in- 
struction in righteousness. For a time, the oral instruction 
sufficed as standard of belief and conduct, but when this was 
misunderstood or perverted, an explanatory letter supplemented 
oral instruction. The letter was as authoritative as the spoken 
word, but not more so. It would be cherished by recipients be- 
cause of their regard for the author, and because of its intrinsic 
value in helping them to understaind his teaching. It excelled 
oral instruction only in that it put apostolic teaching in perma- 
nent form, but this fact of writing in the very earliest years 
guaranteed the permanency of apostolic doctrine, provided the 
writings should be preservwl. It is not strange that in later years. 
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uncertainty with regard to apostolic authorship was in some 
minds equivalent to uncertainty about canonicity. 

But contemporaneous with the oral and written instnicticm of 
"the Twelve" was the authority of prophetic teachers in local 
congregations who veiled their meaning in apocalyptic langiuge, 
and often in prophetic ecstasy predicted the speedy fulfilment of 
Christian anticipation. Such teachers were believed to be in- 
spired, and their words were of course as regulative of belief 
and practice as those of "the Twelve," 

All the while, however, a natural and gradual selective process 
was going on. Sentimental regard for authors of documents, 
the inherent value of the documents themselves as attested by 
subjective experiences, the normal search of the mind for origins, 
the habit of frequent reading of the apostolic letters and of any 
written testimony concerning the words and deeds of Jesus 
privately and in small social groups, and the habitual association 
of literature frequently read with the worship of Christ wi the 
day commemorating his resurrection unconsciously initiated and 
perpetuated a selective process which ultimately helped deter- 
mine the extent of the Canon, The habit, not designedly formed, 
of reading certain books rather than others must itself be ex- 
plained, and in later years justified. 

In the very earliest days of the Christian faith, then, we find 
that the Canon consists of five sorts of authority — the Old Testa- 
ment, the words of Jesus in oral tradition, the oral instruction of 
apostles, apostolic letters, and the utterances of prophetic teach- 
ers. But this was in the earliest days, days of emotion, days of 
rapid growth, days filled with unwonted experiences so varied 
and so numerous that reflective thought was relatively impos- 
sible. But such days have an end. Life becomes monotonous 
again; other experiences arise; new adjustments must be made; 
past and present, and above all, the present must be justified 
to the reason. On this account, the indeterminate Canon of the 
first century of the Christian church was found to be inefifective 
in the second century. Conscious and unconscious judgments 
were formed on its constituent parts. The authoritative found- 
ers of the earliest churches were no longer giving oral instruc- 
tion; ecstatic utterances of prophets had become discounted by 
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the growing conviction that the abnormal in religion is in its 
very nature temporary; the Old Testament alcme proved inade- 
quate to determine the faith of the church ; the words of Jesus 
had been stereotyped by tradition and put in written form ; evan- 
gelic narratives and apostolic letters had for years been furnishing 
the material and fashioning the phraseology of catechetical in- 
structors. So that relatively early in the second century the 
Canon became more limited, more definite in extent. It consisted 
of the words of Jesus and of the apostolic missionaries preserved 
both in written and in oral tradition. 

At this time a new experience in the church had dir&:t bear- 
ing on canon formation. Converts from among speculative 
Greek philosophers attempted to interpret Christianity in terms 
of the mental life with which they were familiar. They ac- 
cepted the fact that the new religion was a revelation, a real 
revelation, but only to those that had capacity to transcend the 
normal powers of human reason. It was an honest attempt to 
vindicate Christianity in its character of absoluteness as a reve- 
lation, but the attempt imperiled the rights of common-sense, 
lifted Chrstianity above the range of universal experience, and 
cast reproach upon its historical antecedents and conditions. 
That they wished to link their doctrines with the authoritative 
founders of their faith is attested by the facts, that it was the 
gnostic Basilides, who claimed to be a disciple of a certain 
Glaucias, a reputed disciple of Peter, that wrote the first exe- 
getical exposition of New Testament books, and that it was 
Marcion, another man holding some gnostic tenets, who first col- 
lected New Testament writings into a canon, consisting of the 
Gospel of Luke, in an altered form, and ten epistles of Paul. 
The church was thus challenged to investigate its origin and its 
authority for its doctrines. Without question, the example of 
Marcion in collecting books into a group to be the sole source 
of belief showed his opponents the necessity of collecting and 
defining the limits of writings held to be authoritative. The 
appeal now was to history, and the issue of the combat between 
rival doctrines depended on the ascertainment of facts concern- 
ing a literature that both parties claimed represented primitive 
teaching. For example, the Valentinians accepted unhesitatingly 
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the current New Testament writings, but claimed that they had 
traditions that warranted their own peculiar interpretations. The 
orthodox did not accuse the Valentinians of mutilating the 
records, but of perverting them by false exegesis. The heretic 
Heracleon wrote the first commentary on John's Gospel, which 
is quoted by Origen more than fifty times. He wrote a com- 
mentary on Luke also, which is referred to 1^ Qement of Alex- 
andria. In short, all disputants appealed to practically the same 
books to'vindicate their teaching, and the heretics did not do this 
as a concession to opponents, but as expression of belief. Both 
parties by their form of quotations put the writings quoted on a 
level with the Old Testament. That is, toward the last quarter 
of the second century it became increasingly clear to the church 
that its canon must consist of written memorials of its earliest 
doctrines and practices. That this growing belief did not issue 
in a conviction that would make oral tradition impossible as a 
co-ordinate source of faith is not a surprise to a student of the 
history of religions. Yet the fact is that documents now assumed 
an importance not hitherto accorded them. So important have 
they become that Theophilus of Antioch, for example, can write : 
"And hence the holy writings teach us, and all the Spirit-bearing 

men, one of whom John says " He also introduces a 

quotation found in I Tim. 2:1, 2 by the phrase "the divine 
word." Irenaeus' high estimate of the New Testament is indi- 
cated by his belief that the apostles had perfect knowledge be- 
cause the Holy Spirit had come upon them; and that it was the 
Spirit that influenced Matthew to write the word Christ rather 
than Jesus in chap, i, vs. 18, of his gospel. For the purpose of 
this discussion the doctrine of the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment books is accepted as "judgment of worth" merely, showing 
the high esteem in which they were held at the close of the second 
century. The conviction of their inspiration, however, did not 
prevent apologists from giving non-theological reasons for stat- 
ing what books they held binding and assigning motives for their 
choice. Accordingly, from the writings of Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tertullian, we can discover the tests for ac- 
ceptance or rejection at the beginning of the third century. The 
writer of the Muratorian Canon insists on the fact that the writ- 
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ers were qualified historians, Serapion of Antioch, ca. 190, 
testifies to the abiHty to discriminate between true and false 
apostolic writings (Eus. H.E. 6:12). 

Irenaeus appeals to the fact that "we have learned frwn none 
other the plan of our salvation, than from those through whom 
the gospel has come down to us, which th^ did at one time 
proclaim in puMic, and at a later period, by the will of God, 
handed. down to us in the Scriptures to be the ground and pillar 
of our faith" (adv. Haer. 3:1). To remove objections to the 
validity of the testimony of Mark and Luke, he states that Mar(c 
handed down in writing what Peter preached, and Luke re- 
corded in a book the gospel Paul preached. 

Tertullian says : "We lay it down as our first position that 
the evangelical instrument has apostles for its authors to whom 
was assigned by the Lord himself this office of publishing the 
gospel. Since, however, there are apostolic men also, they are 
yet not alone, but appeared with apostles and after apostles; 
because the preaching of disciples might be open to suspicion of 
an affectation of glory, if there did not accompany it the authority 
of the masters, which means that of Christ, for it was that which 
made the Apostles their masters Of the apostles, there- 
fore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us, whilst of 
apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterward." He then 
insists on the incredibility of Marcion's gospel, and the credi- 
bility of Luke's, because of the latter's relation to Paul {adv. 
Marcion 4:2), In Book 4:4, Tertullian shows that where each 
side claims the true gospel, that one has the true gospel, who 
has the more ancient, and in the following chapter, he proceeds 
to show that Luke's is older than Marcion's, and adds: "The 
same authority of apostolic churches will afford evidence to the 
other gospels also, which we possess equally through their means, 
and according to their usage — I mean the gospels of John and 
Matthew — whilst that which Mark published may be affirmed 
to be Peter's whose interpreter Mark was" (adv. Marcion 4:5). 

Concerning the heretics that rejected the Book of Acts, Ter- 
tullian writes ; "Of so much importance is it for them not to have 
any proofs for the things which they maintain, lest along with 
them there be introduced damaging exposure of those things 
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which they mendaciously devise" (Praes. adv. Haer. 22), The 
Acts was accepted because its historical contents were conceived 
to be indispensable to the church ; and its historicity vouched for 
by the fact that Luke was its author (Irenaeus, adv. Haer. 
3:141; 3:13:3; Tertullian, adv. Marcion 4:2). TertuUian tells 
of a forger caught in the act of writing spurious apostolic 
literature, and of his confession of his motive (de Baptism 17). 

The reason assigned, then, for accepting the historical bot^s 
was belief in their trustworthiness in matters of fact. But in 
contest with heretics, apologists appealed to written records for 
doctrine as well as for facts. Accordingly, Tertullian writes: 
"Now, what that was which they preached — in other words, what 
it was which Christ revealed to them — can, as I must here like- 
wise prescribe, properly be proved in no other way than by those 
very churches which the apostles foimded in person, by declaring 
the gospel to them directly themselves, both viva voce, as the 
phrase is, and subsequently by their epistles. If, then, these things 
are so, it is in the same degree manifest that all doctrine which 
agrees with the apostolic churches — to those wombs and original 
sources of the faith— must be reckoned for truth, as undoubtedly 
containing that which the churches received from the apostles, 
the apostles from Christ, Christ from God" (Praes. adv. Haer. 
21). Then he proceeds to show that the apostles were safe 
transmitters of the truth, because instructed by Jesus, and honest 
in carrying out their mission. In this connection, he mentioned 
only Peter, John, and Paul. We now see how the epistolary 
literature ought to have apostles for its authors, while the his- 
torical might have disciples and apostles. In accordance with 
this belief, Clement of Alexandria receives Hebrews, and regards 
Paul as its author; while Tertullian rejects Hebrews, and re- 
gards Barnabas as its author (de PwUcitia 20). At the close 
of the second century, then, the historical books were accepted, 
while the epistles do not form a closed cdlection, for there is no 
agreement as to the certainty of apostolic authorship. 

But it is to be noted that neither of these tests aifected the 
Apocalypse, It was not historical, nor could it be said to con- 
tain apostolic doctrine ; but its character as prophetic and apoca- 
lyptic must have tended to increase its popularity, since such 
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"writers were held in high esteem, e.g., Shepherd of Hermas and 
the Apocalypse of Peter. There must be some line of demar- 
kation, and as actual fact authorship was the accepted test. The 
Muratorian Fragment says that only the apocalyptic writings of 
apostles can claim the character of ecclesiastical official docu- 
ments. 

Thus far in our discussion we have not been able to assign 
exact values to the various motives at work in the process of 
canon formation, but we have seen that the church had no 
single reason for accepting all its books. 

All it cared to know was that the books it received were 
those that believers of past time judged to be valuable for teach- 
ing Christian doctrine and building up the Christian life. The 
collection received at this time would form a natural standard 
by which to judge all claimants for equal rank. 

At the beginning of the third century, then, the historical 
canon was closed. The struggle was over the admission or 
exclusion of epistolary and apocalyptic writings. Thenceforth, 
the formation of the Canon was a process of contraction and 
expansion; for the list we know the church had not definitely 
decided upon is as follows: Hebrews, James, II Peter, II and 
III John, Jude, Apocalypse of John, Shepherd of Hermas, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Epistle of Barnabas, the two Epistles of 
Clement of Rome. 

During these years, it was discovered that historical criticism 
made it necessary to assign some other reason than apostolic 
authorship for accepting a doubtful book as canonical, and the 
reason assigned was either the authority of the past or the con- 
tents of the book itself, its response to the Christian experience 
of the reader. For example, Origen writes concerning Hebrews : 
"If I give my opinion concerning Hebrews, I should say that the 
thoughts are those of the apostie, but the diction and phraseolt^ 
are those of some who remembered the apostolic teachings, and 
wrote down at leisure what had been said by his teacher. There- 
fore if any church holds that this epistle is by Paul let it be 
commended for this. For not without reason have the ancients 
handed it down as Paul's. But who wrote the epistle, in truth, 
God knows" (Eus. H.E. 6:25). Here he plainly distinguished 
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between his own critical judgment, and that of the consensus of 
antiquity, and shows his willingness to allow the latter to be 
decisive. For in the thirteenth homily in Genesis, he considers 
the servants of Isaac that dug wells the eight writers of the New 
Testament, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, Jude, and 
Paul, In the seventh homily on Joshua he allegorizes the triim- 
pets used at Jericho. Adding the trumpets mentioned, Matthew, 
Mark, James, Jude hold one each ; Luke holds two ; Peter two ; 
John five; and Paul fourteen. 

Likewise Dionysius of Alexandria defers to the jut^ment of 
others in estimating the v^ue of a book, and seems willing to 
allow his hesitancy to wound the feelings of others to be a 
sufficient reason for not rejecting a doubtful work. Concerning 
the Apocalypse he writes : "Some before us have set aside and 
rejected the book altogether, criticizing it chapter by chapter, and 
pronouncing it without sense or argument, and maintaining that 

the title is fraudulent But I could not venture to reject 

the book as many brethren hold it in high esteem. But I suppose 
that it is beyond my comprehension and that there is a certain 

concealed and more wonderful meanii^ in every part And 

I do not reject what I cannot comprehend, but rather wonder 

because I do not understand it Therefore that he was 

called John I do not deny. And I agree also that it is the work of 
a holy and inspired man. But I cannot readily admit that he was 
the Apostle, the son of, Zebedee, the brother of James, by whom 
the Gospel of John and catholic epistle were written. For I 
judge from the character of both and the forms of expression, 
and the entire execution of the book, that it is not his" (Eus, 
H.E. 7:25). Dionysius accepts an apocalypse on other grounds 
than its authorship, viz., pure sentimentality. At the close of 
the third century the church had not yet finally decided upon 
the list of books it regarded authoritative. However, at the very 
beginning of the fourth century, the Diocletian persecution must 
have led the church to a closer definition of the canon than any 
it had hitherto made. This persecution aimed to destroy its 
sacred books. The persecutor knew what books he wanted, and 
the persecuted knew what books must be retained. Since some 
gave up books of no consequence, as if they were of consequence. 
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and so escaped punishment, while at the same time retaining the 
sacred writings, the opposition of those that had keener con- 
sciences was aroused. Soon a schism arose in the church and in 
the controversy it became necessary to decide what writings could 
be harmlessly delivered to the inquisitor and what ones had to 
be kept at all hazard. This led to closer definition of the extent 
of the Canon. While we may conjecture the process, we have 
no proofs of the result, except that it did not effect a closed col- 
lection ; for Eusebius was imprisoned in this persecution, and 
we have his testimony for the state of the Canon at the time he 
wrote his church history, 

Eusebius endeavored to search the past for facts concerning 
the Canon. He amassed his literary sources with conscientious 
care, with a view to reaching certainty. "And, when all is done, 
the most positive result to which he comes, is still uncertainty, 
and an uncertainty so great that he gets confused while making a 
statement of it." That is, in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, it was discovered that ecclesiastical tradition could not be 
taken as reason for accepting or rejecting a disputed book, for 
there had been no uniform usage, and if Eusebius had allowed 
usage to be the test he would have esteemed the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Apocalypse of Peter more 
highly. 

Often in history an extraneous and seraiingly incidental event 
has determining power in the direction, of the unfolding of a 
process. Such an event was Constantine's order to Eusebius to 
prepare fifty copies of the Bible for the use of the church. This 
was in 332 a.d. While we do not know what books Eusebius 
had bound together to form the Bible, we may well believe that 
this order of Constantine had more to do with defining the extent 
of the Canon than Eusebius' learned and painstaking discussion. 

From the middle of the fourth century onward there appears 
a force in the process of canon-making that was unconsciously 
at work much earlier, and which had become increasingly effect- 
ive as the church increasingly exaggerated the value of external 
unity. This was the formal decisions of councils and the lists of 
celebrated teachers; but the lists drawn up by Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Athanasius, Amphilochius of Iconium, Gregory Nazi 
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and Epiphanius do not agree. Nevertheless, the Tmllan Council, 
held in 692 a,d., sanctions all these lists, notwithstanding their 
inconsistencies. The Canon is closed in the East. 

The progress in the West is practically the same, Rufinus 
depends on tradition for his judgment. After giving the list 
found in our New Testament, he adds: "These are the books 
which the Fathers have comprised within the canon, and from 
which they would have us deduce the proofs of our faith." If 
Rufinus found uniformity of tradition, it must have been the 
tradition subsequent to Eusebius, for that historian did not find 
uniformity in his day. Rufinus' appeal is to external ecclesiastical 
authority, rather indefinite in its nature, yet of sufficient weight 
to command unquestioning assent. Of like nature is Augus- 
tine's test of canonidty. "The authority of these books has 
come down to us from the apostles through the succession of 
bishops, and the extension of the church, and from a position 
of lofty supremacy, claims the submission of every faithful and 
pious mind" (Contra Faustus, II. 5). Just why every faithful 
and pious mind should submit to the rather indefinite authority 
of the past is not clear, when the bishop imagines a possible 
equality of the authorities, one issuing from "the greater number 
of churches" and the other from "the churches of greater author- 
ity." His academic discussion based on investigatic« of the past 
left the Canon as unsettled as the decision of the Trullan Council, 
but his commanding influence in the West, combined with that 
of Jerome, led the third council of Carthage, in 397 a.d., to give 
a list of New Testament books. If the pious Augustine felt that 
faithful and pious minds ought to be submissive to the past, it 
is not strange that the council of Toledo, held in 400 aj)., con- 
demned certain books, and when they continued to circulate in 
spite of the decree, Pope Innocent I, in 405 aj>., wrote a letter 
to the archbishop vehemently denouncing the interdicted books 
and enumeratii^ the books that oi^ht to be received. The judg- 
ment of the influential Augustine was ominous, for in 632 the 
Fourth Council of Toledo threatened to excommunicate those 
who would not receive Hebrews. The threat was aimed at the 
Arian Goths who had but recently adopted the orthodox faith. 
Here is an interesting situation. Professedly the Canon was 
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conceived to be the rule for testing doctrines, this council made 
a doctrine the rule for judging the Canon. That is, the test of 
canonicity is the response of the book itself to the conscience of 
that part of the church that deems itself in the right, i.e., ortho- 
dox. It matters not whether the response concerns an ethical 
ideal, or a doctrinal statement, the principle is the same. It was 
the principle of Calvin, who theoretically cut himself loose from 
historical investigation by asserting, "It is necessary therefore 
that the same Spirit, who spake by the mouths of the prophets, 
should penetrate into our hearts, to convince us that they faith- 
fully delivered the oracles which were divinely intrusted to 
them"; and of Luther, who practically denied the validity of 
one of the earliest known tests for the evangelic narratives, viz., 
apostolic authorship, when he wrote: "There tod is the touch- 
stone for testing all these books, when it is apparent whether or 
not they insist upon what concerns Christ, since all Scriptures 
ought to show Christ. That which does not concern Christ is not 
apostolic, though Peter or Paul should have written it ; on the 
contrary, that which preaches Christ is apostolic, even if it should 
come from Judas, Annas, Herod, and Pilate." 

But the too subjective tests of Calvin and Luther, however 
true they may be, and however implicit in the decision of the 
Council of Toledo, were practically set aside by that council 
itself, for it expected that its decision should determine the belief 
of the recently incorporated Gothic population just because it 
was its decision. Hitherto the question of the Canon had been 
one of historical inquiry, but this did not and, from the nature 
of the case, co.uld not effect a closed collection acceptable to all 
the churches everywhere, both East and West. The attitude of 
the Council of Toledo was ominous for the West What the 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition, or the authority of the appeal 
of the books either in doctrinal ctmtent or ethical ideals, could 
not do must be done by the vote of a council dominated by some 
commanding personality, or perhaps by the mandate of a pope. 
The last alternative came in time, but it took time. It was not 
until 1441 A.D. that Pope Eugenius repeated the list drawn up 
by Augustine. Papal sanction was thus given to a definite collec- 
tion. But the long debate in the Council of Trent concerning 
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the Scriptures shows that the judgment of Eugenius had not 
been taken very seriously. It had not effected a dosed canon. 
It was only after a protracted debate that even the Council of 
Trent dared to enumerate the books to be accepted and to pro- 
nounce its anathema on those denying the validity of the list 
The words with which the theological faculty, the Sorbonne, in 
1526, condemned Erasmus, "It is no longer right for a Christian 
to doubt conc^^ing these," i.e., boc^s sanctioned by usage and 
by the judgment of the church, sound like an echo of Augustine's, 
"The authority of these books .... claims the submission of 
every faithful and pious mind." But whether right or not, 
Christians of both the Roman Catholic and of the Protestant 
faiths do doubt, and they doubt because they deny that eccle- 
siastical organization of any sort, whether a sit^le democratic 
group of believers, or a social or intellectual aristocracy, or a 
theocracy havii^ an earthly executive, can determine by vote or 
encyclical what has not been determined by antecedent . provi- 
dential guidance; and they justify their doubts by appeal to the 
records of Christianity which a guiding Providence has pre- 
served. 

This rapid survey of motives at work in perpetuatii^ cer- 
tain books and in separating them frwn others to be guides of 
faith and conduct shows that we cannot assign exact values to 
any of them, and that motives varied in intensity according to the 
vicissitudes of the occasion. For this reason no single theory 
of the development of the Canon can be exhaustive; no single 
set of motives was doininant all the while. The history of 
canon-formation is too complex for easy solution. But this is 
true of every historical process that has issued in a product of 
world-wide value, because always in history four forces are ever 
operative and no assignable value can be given to any one of 
them, namely, the conditioning cause of social heredity, the in- 
strumental cause of environment, the historically originating 
cause of human free will, illustrated in commandite leaders of 
thought and action, and the final cause of a contr<41ing God who 
directs all to the accomplishment of his purposes. 

The facts are, then, first, Christendom hJs its canonical bocrfcs 
as distinguished irom non-canonical ; second, the reasons for the 
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distinction cannot appeal with equal force to all Christians ; nor 
can all the discovered reasons combined convince scrnie Chris- 
tians, who nevertheless are controlled by the idea of canwiicity; 
third, all Christians, however they may differ in assigning values 
to the historically conditioning and originating causes, agree in 
the immediately iinal cause, that the Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Jesus Christ, "that 
the man of God may be complete, completely furnished to every 
good work." 

The President : We shall next have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Dr. A. J. Dickinson, of Birmin^am, Ala. 

Rev. a. J. Dickinson, D.D., then spoke as follows : 

The excellent papers to which we have listened have intro- 
duced us to two points of view from which this question may be 
studied, that of the scholar and that of the practical worker in 
the ministry. In my own charge I have a great variety of senti- 
ments as to how much Scripture is canonical. Some thus hold 
only a few verses, others several books, a few twenty or more; 
but I doubt if anyone holds all the books as cancmical in his 
own life and thinking. 

What then is canonicity? You may say that it is that quality 
in the writing itself which gives it commanding power over the 
life and thinking of its readers in normalizing his mind and con- 
duct in his culture of the Christian life; or you may say it is the 
method by which a writing functions in life for its normalization ; 
or you may treat it as a matter of ecclesiastical dogmas and 
theological formulas for scholars to discuss and contend over, 
But as a matter of fact the present canonical writings came to 
be canonized as a solution of a problem of Christian culture, 
and that same process is still going on all over Christendom. In 
China and Japan the Scriptures are as yet not canonized to any 
great extent; nor is the process complete in our own land, or 
finished in any of us. One can hardly be said to recognize a 
writing as canonical, until he gives it normative functioning in 
his life. 

I want to go behind the papers and the discussion so far and 
ask the question. How did these writings first come to be what 
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they are, and receive reo^nitioa as canonical functionaries in life 
for Christians? When we speak of "infallibility," most people 
do not know what we mean, and doubt whether we do our- 
selves. "Inspiration?" Yes, we all believe in inspiration, 
whatever it is. A fnend of mine listening to a discussion about 
the deity of Jesus, replied, "Why certainly, I believe in the deity 
of Jesus, in all of its forms!" He believes that Jesus is more 
than any dogma about Jesus. The Bible is much bigger than any- 
thing any of us have ever thought about it. Let us then study 
the genesis of these canonical writings, and possibly there we 
may find the warrant for their canonization. 

Here are a set of writings which very early got to be recc^- 
nized as competent to function in the culture of Christian life 
in the way we call canonical. How did they get to be such? 
The first thing Jesus did was to canonize the Old Testament 
Scriptures in his kingdom by giving them a Messianic interpre- 
tation and application, so that they were for the purposes of his 
religion practically new books, capable of producing that new 
type of religion and character, and in a new way promoting fel- 
lowship with God and Christian living in the world. He modern- 
ized the Jewish Scriptures, as he did everything else in life. He 
was the world's greatest Modernist, and oriented life as no man 
may ever hope to do ; and that such was the mission of his king- 
dom he taught that traditionalist seeking him as "a teacher come 
from God." But he also supplemented this modernized Scrip- 
ture with a vast volume of deeds and teachings and manifesta- 
tions of himself during his ministry. He spent much time in 
showing his disciples how the new Bible and these things from 
his life were mutually and reciprocally related ; and in his visits 
to them between his resurrection and ascension he was specially 
careful to show how the things of his ministry were in fulfilment 
of the Scriptures, thus linking his life to the messianized Scrip- 
tures. 

Equipped with this new Old Testament and their personal 
firsthand knowledge of the things of Jesus, the disciples from 
the very first instituted "the apostles' teaching," and all new 
converts continued steadfastly therein. The references in the 
Acts to this "apostles' teaching" seem to me abundantly to bear 
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out the opinion that it consisted in the things of Jesus in the 
light of the messianic Scriptures, The process by which this 
teaching was conducted is expressed by the Greek word which 
we have borrowed in our word catechise, and it clearly refers to 
oral instruction. About the year 52 a.d. Paul writes to the Gala- 
tians: "Let him that is catechized in the word communicate 
unto him that catechizes in all good things," showing that by 
that time the work was a well-recognized service in the church 
of sufficient value to be compensated for in material things. 
About a year later the author of Acts tells us that ApoIIos came 
to Ephesus having already, probably at Alexandria, been cate- 
chized in the way of the Lord; and he taught accurately the 
things concerning Jesus. The preface to Luke tells us that that 
gospel was specially arranged that it might enable its reader, 
Theophilus, to know the correctness of the things wherein he had ■ 
been catechized. So I take it from these references that it was 
very early the custom in churches to have their members cate- 
chized accurately in the things of Jesus by competent teachers. 
Paul says he had rather speak intelligently five words with a 
view to catechizing others than ten thousand in a tongue (I Cor. 
14:19), where he clearly has in mind the education of people 
in the messianic life through the teachings of Jesus. Thus 
through oral tradition the things of Jesus were circulating, beii^ 
ministered by eye-witnesses of the word. Paul says he so re^ 
ceived the facts about the Lord's Supper, and so taught them to 
the Corinthians ; and in the same way he got his gospel of the 
death, burial, and resurrection (I Cor. 15:1-11) ; but in both of 
these he refers to the facts in a summary way, as though they 
were too well known to need full and detailed repetition. In the 
letters to Timothy at a later time we meet with a word "the 
deposit," which everywhere refers to something put on deposit 
with Paul or Timothy. "O Timothy, guard the deposit, turning 
away frcan the profane babbUngs and oppositions of knowledge 
which is falsely so called" (I Tun. 6:20) ; "I know him whcHn I 
have believed and am persuaded that he is able to keep my de- 
posit against that day. Hold the pattern of sound words which 
thou hast heard from me. That good deposit giurd through the 
Holy Spirit which dwelleth in us" (II Tim. 1:12-14), And 
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just below he refers to the catechetical process, saying, "The 
things which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also.". It seems to me that the "deposit" here referred 
to is to be found in the body of oral propaganda of the things of 
Jesus which Paul as a teacher was accustomed to give his cate- 
chumens; and now having assumed a very definite and fixed 
content it is in danger of being corrupted by the intrusions of 
gnostic legends especially in view of his own pending death; 
but he so knows Jesus in whom he has trusted as to be persuaded 
that he will guard it against the evils of the day of his death. 
He calls it the "pattern of sound words," which term he later 
defines as "even the words of the Lord Jesus" ; and possibly the 
deposit here referred to was some body of the teachings of 
Jesus. So then the working Bible of the first century was an 
oral one circulating from lip to ear, a word nigh thee in thy 
mouth and in thy' heart. The working Bible of Christendom 
always has been that written on men's hearts and on their minds 
engraved ; and it is such even today, when every Christian has m 
his pocket a copy of the word printed on paper. Oiristianity 
is not dependent on a book for its propaganda, and never has 
been; for it cannot he engraved on tables of stone or written 
with ink, but on tables that are hearts of flesh are the things of 
Jesus written with the -Spirit of the living God. 

Now, the Canon for this oral gospel was the version, or ver- 
sions, of it by the firsthand witnesses of the things themselves. 
The teachers got frwn these firsthand ministers of the word 
courses of catechetical instruction, which they in turn committed 
to their pupils, who also became teachers of it; and so each 
course circulated over Christendom, and to be corrected and au- 
thenticated resort must be had to the original firsthand witness 
for it. These catechetical courses went on through the first cen- 
tury into the second and third ; and until this day most men get 
their knowledge of the things of Jesus through courses of oral 
instruction. But oral propaganda is always open to corruptiMi 
and perversion, and needs some canon by which it may from 
time to time be restored to its original accuracy and form, Jesus 
was himself the Canon of gospel truth while he lived, and to him 
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his disciples resorted for this service. After his d^arture those 
who had been eyewitnesses of the gospel matters in question 
were the canonical agencies for the teachers. But before these 
eyewitnesses passed away Luke tells us that "many took in hand 
to draw up a narrative (diegesis), concerning those matters fully 
established among us, even as they delivered them unto us who 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word." 
The word diegesis means telling a thing through from end to 
end, a relating in full ; and in this context refers to the writing up 
of the courses of catechetical instruction of the several schools. 
A teacher, not an eyewitness to what he taught, would write his 
course down for reference to keep him from going astray ; and 
so the diegesis of that teacher was canonical for him and his 
pupils from the first. Thus a writing came to have canonical 
functioning for the oral gospel, and Liike is careful to tell us 
that great pains was taken by the writers of these diegeses to 
have them accurate "even as they delivered them who from the 
b^inning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word"; and 
so the written diegesis soon superseded the eyewitness as the 
Canon of the oral gospel because both gave the same testimony 
as to what the facts were. Thus the Canon of the things of 
Jesus passed from persons to writings that accurately represented 
those persons. Research into the sources of our gospels bids 
fair to recover for us some of these diegeses, for they were 
clearly written out of them. My own study leads me to believe , 
that we have portions of two of them in Mark, of five in 
Matthew, of five in Luke ; while John is a compilation of many 
small courses written separately very early, but collected and 
published from Ephesus at the close of the first century. I never 
have been able to see how it was possible for John, with all this 
literary activity going on, to sit silent with these precious things 
of Jesus in his mind for more than sixty years and not put them 
on papyrus ; and I am persuaded from my studies of the Fourth 
Gospel that he did no such thing. These diegeses got to be 
recognized and received as canonical because they were specially 
and with great care written for that office in the church. 

But some, like Theophilus, had recdved more than one course 
of catechetical instruction ; and therefore needed more than any 
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one of these diegeses to verify his knowledge. It was as though 
he had been to Crozer Seminary and taken several courses 
{laughter), and President Luke, being solicitous lest he might 
not keep all these courses accurate in his mind in view of the 
many vagaries arising, examined all things accurately from the 
first in many of these diegeses and arranged them in such order 
that they might be useful to this learned Christian gentleman in 
verifying his more extended course of catechetical teaching. So 
the larger orderly gospels came to he written out of the previous 
smaller diegeses, and superseded them as canons for the oral 
propaganda. For the same purpose and in the same way Matthew 
and Mark came to be compiled, and received for canonical fimc- 
tioning. 

After the first generation of Christians passed away, nothing 
more can be added to the oral gospel, and much is being sifted out 
for various reasons ; and although the publishers of the Fourth 
Gospel say that there are many other things which could have 
been written so that the world could not contain the books, yet 
it may be doubted whether these things that Jesus did could 
even then have been authenticated or reproduced with accuracy, 
At any rate, so far as we can recover the seccmdary gospels, the 
uncanonical ones, even in the second century, they add nothing 
of value to what we already have in the canonical ones about the 
things of Jesus. So the answer to our question, How did these 
canonical gospels get to be such and be so rea^nized in the 
church, is that they were originally made for that very purpose 
and contained and attested what was already canonical in Chris- 
tendom as the things of Jesus to be taught for Christian edifica- 
tion. 

But a moment remains to speak of the epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. I am coming more and more to believe that what we have 
in the so-called epistles of the New Testament are not single 
letters written at one sitting on one occasion addressed to a 
single situation in the several communities; but rather each of 
these so-called epistles is a compilation of letters written on differ- 
ent occasions to meet different situations with different ends 
immediately in view. In Romans we have four theses and two 
letters, in Corinthians we have in the first collection of Paul- 
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Sosthenes letters ten and in the second collection of Paul- 
Timothy letters four; in Galatians we have three; in Ephesians 
two; in Philippians three; in Colossians two; in Thessalonians 
two in the first collection written from Corinth and three in the 
second written from Ephesus ; in I and II Timothy several with 
interpolations by Timothy when he put them in shape for publi- 
cation; in Titus three; in Hebrews a thesis interpolated with 
practical exhortations when published; in I Peter three letters; 
in II Peter three ; in I John several letters by John to his former 
catechumens, and in the Apocalypse seven smaller ones put to- 
gether to make the present book, I do not know anyone who 
could stand this announcement except the Baptist Congress 
{laughter), but I hope it will not affright you; for I can bear wit- 
ness that if further study of these writings shall bear me out in 
this theory of their origin, I shall be able to present credible evi- 
dence that these collectitms were canonical from the first, were 
collected and authenticated for that purpose by their authors at 
the instigation of the several churches. You will find these sup- 
posed original letters in the several collections differentiated in 
the American Revised Version by breaks in the text at the points 
where the compilation passes from one to the other. That cither 
I or II Corinthians is one letter, written at one time, to meet a 
single situation, would imply a complexity of schisms, heresies, 
scandals, disorders existing in the church at Corinth at one and 
the same time such as history furnishes no parallel. That the 
apostle at Ephesus in copstant communication with Corinth 
through reports, messengers, etc., sat silent and allowed such a 
situation of incredible complexity of disorders to grow to the 
point of breaking up the church before he put forth any ade- 
quate effort to correct it is incredible in one who had on him the 
care of all the churches. But if these epistles are collections of 
letters as is indicated by the breaks in the text of the American 
Revised Version, we have here a series of unfolding situations 
each of which the apostle met with proper and remedial counsel 
as it arose; which is a theory much more in keeping with the 
analogy of history and the apostle's well-known care for the 
churches. According to this theory the several component letters 
or theses were originally written to regulate life in a special situa- 
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tion by the apostle and had canonical function for that special 
situation ; but they were found by the churches to have a value 
for normalizing life beyond this, and so got to be read in the 
church for general edification in the public worship. They would 
originally have been written on letter papyrus, but soon that brittle 
material would become torn and broken in use and the letters 
would be copied on the more durable parchment by a professional 
scribe. This was probably done during some subsequent visit 
of the apostle to the church, and he authenticated the parchment 
of collected letters by adding his salutation in his own hand as 
over against that of the scribe. So these writings were made 
from authoritative materials for canonical purposes, and were so 
received by the church collecting them from the first; and in 
Romans we have the Canon of the apostle to Rome, in Corin- 
thians that of the apostle to Corinth, etc. Early in the second 
century churches generally exchanged copies of their collections ; 
and toward the middle of that century each church had a full 
set of them and they were in turn collected into "The Apostle," 
or the Pauline Canon. But we are not now concerned about the 
Canon of the New Testament, but only the canonicity of the 
several writings therein. The several writings got their com- 
petency to function canonically for the promotion of Christian 
life from their several authors and compilers, who specially made 
them for that office in the culture of messianic living. No eccle- 
siastical authorization ever canonized these writings by its arbi- 
trary decree; for the canonization of these writings preceded 
the church in this sense of the word. No one examined to see 
whether these writings were "infallible" before putting them to 
canonical use. They found that these writings were useful as 
tools for the culture of religious life in keeping one in normal 
religious health, and so used them as a part of the Christian 
cultus. The question before us, Whether we shall now do away 
with this tool for the culture of Christian life, is to be ansv/ered 
in the negative; because we have no other source for authenti- 
cating the things of Jesus. If someone will write a better Scrip- 
ture, and a fuller and. more adequate exposition of the things 
of Jesus and the messianic religion, then we might consider dis- 
carding this for that. But even then the distinction would be 
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all the more pronounced. The biblical writings will never loose 
their normative functioning in cultivating the messianic life, nor 
their position as canonical writings in the Christian cultus, for 
the simple reason that no other writings ever can be what they 
are in this connection, or do for the world what they do. 

The President: This closes the appointed writers and 
speakers. We shall now have the very great pleasure of hearing 
from Dr. George H. Ferris, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Ferris : It seems to me that a great deal of confusion on 
this subject arises from lack of a clear distinction as to what we 
are trying to discover. If a cancoi is a straight-edge, a measuring- 
rod, a standard, it will not do for us to get our attention so fixed 
on the measuring instrument that we utterly forget the thing we 
are trying to measure. That is precisely what men do continually 
on this question. A yard-stick is a canon, but you cannot meas- 
ure a gallon of Standard Oil with it. 

In the early days of its history the church may be trying to 
realize certain definite objects. At a later period its aims may be 
totally different. Under those circumstances its cancwi will change. 
No doubt the first literary canon the church possessed was what 
Papias called the "oracles of Jesus," a collection of "sayings" 
made by Matthew. The object of such a canon is purely ethical. 
There is another canon to be discovered in our New Testament. 
It arose from the apologetic necessary to the'gospel while ex- 
panding in Jewish circles. It endeavored to prove by genealo- 
gies, and Old Testament quotations, that Jesus was the son of 
David. That this canon was totally different from the one that 
made use of the stories of the Virgin Birth is evident. The 
two are contradictory. The former goes back with a human 
genealt^y of Joseph to David. Surely such an argument would 
have been of little avail if those who heard it had not believed 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph. It is very evident that this 
question of a canon is a complicated one. Different interests 
arise in the gradual progress of the Christian religion. There 
is a period of missionary expansion. There is a period of the 
development of dogma. There is a period of church centraliza- 
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tion. Each of these periods will have its canon. We can go 
farther and say that each of these periods will play a part in ' 
the production of that literary landmark called "the New Testa- 
ment." 

Let us be concrete. (Laughter.) Dr. Evans says we must 
be concrete. I will take a passage from the New Testament: 
"Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Suppose you and I were to get into a discussion over the question 
of the Trinity. We both recognize the Gospel of Matthew as 
part of our Canon, We are both well-read in it, are scholars, 
and are devoted and careful readers of the text. We write 
ponderous volumes in the course of our discussion. Future ages 
pick up our volumes, and read our discussicwi, but not one refer- 
ence do they find in our writings to that particular passage con- 
taining the Trinitarian formula of baptism. What conclusion 
would be drawn from that? Could future ^es possibly con- 
clude, if they were assured of our sincerity and ability, that this 
formula was in the text originally ? Now this is precisely what 
a modern scholar has done, not only with this Trinitarian formula, 
but with other important and crucial passages in the New Testa- 
ment. It is in the first nimiber of the Hibbert Journal, and is 
a very careful and scholarly piece of work. It is entitled, "Doc- 
trinal Modifications of Scripture," and is by Mr. F. Conybeare. 

If we grant this concrete case we see what a problem we have 
when we begin to talk about a canon. It is manifestly very un- 
fair to take a body of literature that has been carefully edited, 
and reverently guarded for ages and ages, and compare it with 
another group or class of writings that were rejected, saying, 
"Show us anything in the latter equal to the former," How 
do wc know that this was the condition originally ? If the rejected 
books do not measure up to those that were accepted, and they 
do not, have we a clear case on that ground? 

We know why some of the books were rejected. The Shep- 
herd of Hermas, for instance, a book, from which the early 
church drew inspiration when it was conquering the world, was 
rejected because of its "Adoptionist" tendencies. It lent aid 
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to those who believed that Jesus was the son of Joseph, adopted 
at his baptism to be the Son of God, when a voice called from 
heaven, "Thou are my beloved son; this day have I begotten 
thee." The Gospel of Peter was rejected because it could be 
used to bolster up the heresy of Docetism. Serapion recom- 
mended it to the churches in his diocese. We have recently be- 
come more familiar with it, and many scholars hasten to add 
that it contains nothing that would add anything to our Canon. 
How do we know that it did not contain things originally that 
were incorporated into the gospels as we now have them? How 
do we know that the "Gospel according to the Hebrews" did not 
contain passages that were appropriated by an expanding doc- 
trinal church? 

You see we are in confusion here because we do not keep 
clearly before our minds what we are trying to measure. What 
wonder that mixed motives crept into the production of our 
New Testament! I know two men in this Congress who sat 
up rather late last night in a discussion of the relation of faith 
to pragmatism. Do we believe in a thing because it works, or 
does it work because we believe in it? A most interesting and 
fascinating question ! No doubt confusion on this matter existed 
in the minds of those ecclesiastics who helped us to get our New 
Testament. 

So this matter of a Canon cannot be disentangled from con- 
ditions that existed in the first two Christian centuries. One 
thing is becoming more and more clear. The New Testament is 
not a doctrinal Canon. As a measure of what men ought to 
think today it must be rejected. I camiot see but that idea has 
been riddled by everyone who has preceded me on this platform. 
But the idea of the New Testament as a canon in another 
sense, has not only not been riddled, but never can be until we 
can take from it one supreme, sublime, incomparable Person- 
ality. That is the true Canon. Up to that life we must bring 
our lives. By the ideals, the thoughts, the purposes of that sub- 
lime and overshadowing Personality we must measure our miser- 
able standards, our low desires, our unworthy ambitimis. In 
this sense the New Testament is a Canon, and in no other. 
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THIRD DAY 

Afternoon Session 

November 10, 1910 

4:00 P.M. 

The PREsroENT: The topic for this closing session of the 

Congress is "Christian Experience as Testimony for Truth." 

The first writer upon this topic. Rev. Charles W, Daniel, D.D., 

Atlanta, Ga., is not here; we do not know for what reason. 

We shall now have the pleasure of hearing from Professor 
Charles W. Gardner, D.D,, of the Southern Baptist Theolc^cal 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Pkofessor Charles W. Gardner, D.D., then presented the 
following paper : 

CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AS TESTIMONY TO TRUTH 
I understand the whole phrase "Christian Experience as Testi- 
mony to Truth" to mean the value of this experience as evidence 
that the objects of Christian faith and aspiration exist in the 
sphere of external reality, and that man is guided, redeemed, and 
transformed by spiritual forces which exist independently of 
him and act upon him from without. I take it that the crux of 
religious philosophy is today indicated in the following ques- 
tions: Is the spiritual universe a construction of the idealizing 
faculty of man — that is, is it simply and only a system of ideals 
evolved from within? Is religion a way of life based upon be- 
liefs which man evolved wholly from within as a means of forti- 
fying and heartening himself in the struggle for existence? Is 
religious experience merely the reaction of man's ideals upon 
himself ? Or is there a great person, God, whose being transcends 
the human sphere and who, in the human sphere, works upon 
and within man for his salvation? If I mistake not, these ques- 
tions roughly mark out the real battle-line of Christian apolo- 
getics today. 

Now, how much value has Christian experience as attesting 
the view indicated in the last question? Its value as evidence of 
the objective, external existence of the objects of Christian faith. 
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and of the actual cMiiing of redeeming influences from that 
sphere into the life of man, will, in the last analysis, stand or fall 
with its value for the uplift, enlargement, and strengthening of 
human life. In other words, I maintain that if Christian experi- 
ence is of value to man in the struggle for existence, and for 
better existence, its testimony is, by the same token, valid for 
the external reality of the objects of Christian faith, and for the 
operation from without of redeeming forces upon. man. 

Christian experience may be taken to mean either the isolated 
crisis of ccmversion, or the believer's whole conscious life as de- 
termined by his faith, or the life of society as fashioned by the 
Christian faith. It is well understood that the only way to test 
the value of any single experience is to try to fit it into a larger 
context of experience, and the ultimate test of its value is to 
see how it fits into the largest possible context of experience. 

The value of the conversion experience is to be found by 
relating it to the whole experience of an individual life. If the 
total experience of that life is made richer and more satisfy- 
ing by it, its value is demonstrated. If the individual life thus 
enriched adds to the richness and satisfaction of general social 
experience — that is, if social relations are improved, made more 
stable and righteous progression by it — then its value is estab- 
lished in the highest court. 

Does a man's belief in the objective personal existence of 
God, the acceptance of Jesus Christ as "God manifested in the 
flesh" and the ordering of life according to his principles lift 
the life to a higher ethical plane, and make it a more helpful 
force in the lives of others? Few will have the hardihood to 
deny that it does. Fortunately we are here in the region of 
facts, and facts that are open to the observation of all. Chris- 
tianity has made its way in the world and survived many vast 
changes and some very radical revolutions in the intellectual and 
social life of mankind, simply because it has met this test suc- 
cessfully. It is "fruitful for life," to use a phrase of the la- 
mented William James. It is useful; we need it, both in the 
individual and social life; human experience, if we eliminate the 
Christian factor from it, would be fearfully impoverished; the 
fundamental values of life are imperiled, if not entirely lost. 
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without it. But note that Oiristianity can perform this most 
important function in human life only on the assumption that the 
objects of faith attested by Christian experience are objectively 
real. If God and the whole realm of spiritual persons and forces 
are simply and only the creations of man's idealizing faculty, 
would a genuine Christian experience be possible after that fact 
was discovered? I trow not A man might theoretically work 
out how such a thing would be possible, but practically it would 
soon become apparent that he was simply trying to lift himself 
over the fence by tug^ng at his boot-straps, . 

But in taking this indirect method of validating the testi- 
mony of Christian experience are we not treating it in a differ- 
ent way from that in which we treat other forms of experience? 

Is there not given in the experience itself an immediate in- 
tuitive apprehension of the extra-human reality of the objects of 
faith which the subject himself cannot doubt and which forms 
the basis of an entirely credible personal testimony? Is not our 
apprehension of God in religious experience as valid and trust- 
worthy as our apprehension of the world of things in our every- 
day experience? 

In answer to this question two things are to be considered : 

I. If we assume that there is an immediate apprehension, or 
intuition, of God in Christian experience, it must, nevertheless, 
be granted that the world of things certainly does force itself 
upon one in ordinary experience in such a way as the spiritual 
world does not in Christian experience. The reality of things 
is obtrusive. Things crash through our doubts of their reality 
and assert themselves in our experience as God does not. Explain 
it as you will, it is easier to maintain a doubt of God's objective 
existence than it is to maintain a doubt of the objective exist- 
ence of the material world. Perhaps this may be due in part 
to the fact that the experiences in which we seem to have an 
intuitive consciousness of God's existence are more rare than 
the experiences in which we have an intuition of the material 
world. Perhaps it may be due also in part to the fact that the 
power or function of spiritual intuition is not so highly developed 
as the senses with which we perceive things. It certainly is 
true that with the continued repetition of those experiences in 
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which God seems to be immediately apprehended the conviction 
that the apprehension of him is real in the objective sense grows 
proportionately. Is it not an example of the law that the con- 
tinued exercise of a function increases the assurance and ade- 
quacy with which the function is performed? In this way it 
comes to pass that the saint attains to a certainty of his immedi- 
ate fellowship with God which is of the same kind and approxi- 
mately of the same degree as the certainty of his fellowship with 
men and his contact with things, and asserts it with the same 
dogmatic assurance ; while another man who has had no similar 
experience, and whose training inclines him to he critical of such 
experiences in others would probably attribute the saint's con- 
viction to illusion or auto-suggestion. The testimony would have 
little or no weight with him. 

The immediate apprehension of God as an objectively real 
person does not belong to the class of general, common experi- 
ences, shared by all alike, such as the apprehension of men and 
things; and does not, therefore, form the basis of a testimony 
which is valid and convincing to all men alike. For example, if 
there were a question whether a certain man was living or 
whether a certain mountain was in existence, and you were to 
say "I saw the man in question and know that he is living," or 
"I have seen the mountain and know that it exists," men every- 
where who had confidence in your personal integrity would, as 
a matter of course, believe your testimony ; because the testimony 
is based upon a use of faculties possessed and used by men gen- 
erally and attests a fact which belongs to a class of experiences 
common to men everywhere. But if you should say, "I met 
God in my private devotions and talked with him, and he with 
me, and I know that he exists," your testimony would not carry 
an equal conviction to minds generally ; because it is based upon 
the exercise of a power which, if it be possessed by all men, is 
certainly but little used and attests a fact which does not belong 
to a class of experiences generally common to men. This does 
not, by any means, imply that the experience would be unreal or 
illusory, but it does impair the universal convincing power of the 
testimony. To the subject of the experience, the talk with God 
may be as real as conversation with a human friend, but testi- 
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mony to communion with God would not carry as much weight 
in a court of law as testimony to conversation with a man for the 
reason that it does not carry equal weight among men generally. 
Christian experience is a peculiarly intimate, personal, subjec- 
tive, private, and singular form of experience, and in some essen- 
tial respects it is absolutely impossible to communicate it at all. 
I incline to the view that in Christian experience a man may 
have an immediate intuitive perception or apprehension of God 
as a real, objective being; but it is unquestionably true that 
direct testimony to his objective existence is felt by men gener- 
ally to have less force than testimony of the same person to the 
existence of material objects or human beings. The convincing 
power of testimony is conditioned by the experience of those 
whom the witness seeks to convince. 

2. It nevertheless needs to be said that testimony based upon 
Christian experience is not fundamentally different frcwn testi- 
mony based upon other more familiar and general forms of 
experience. 

Everyone acquainted with the literature of the subject knows 
that it has been demonstrated that the world of things which 
seems to us so real, so objective, so independent of us, and which 
obtrudes itself upon us in such a dictatorial way, is in fact "a 
world of meanings" constituted by the mind itself as it reacts upon 
stimuli ; of which stimuli the mind can give no further account 
at all, for the obvious reason that it cannot go out of itself to 
see what these stimuli may be apart from itself. The modes 
of reaction upon stimuli are conditioned by the constitution and 
habits of the organism, and these in turn by previous experiences. 
There is a very true sense in which our world is constituted in 
and by our experience; but this is true of the material world as 
it is of the spiritual. 

Now, is that world of things real? Theoretically, many men 
question its objective reality, but, practically, everybody agrees 
that it is real. 

In the first place, that world, as it appears to us, is given to 
us by several organs of experience. The senses are so many 
organs of experience which agree with and confirm one another 
and together give us the world of things as it appears to us. 
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Working together upon the various stimuli that come to us, they 
construct that world of images, ideas, or meanings which we are 
so invincibly persuaded is a substantially true rendering of a 
world of objective, external reality. The eye, the ear, the touch, 
and so on, supplement, correct, and confirm each other ; and it is, 
perhaps, partly in this that testimony concerning things and 
human beings has the advantage of testimcaiy concerning spirit- 
ual realities that transcend the senses. Have we a plurality of 
' organs with which we can immediately apprehend God? It 
seems not. Can we apprehend him immediately in more than 
one mode of experience? I grant that this is open to question; 
but there is no question that we apprehend things and human 
beings in several sense functions which correct and confirm one 
another. We need not wonder then that there is in the mind of 
the subject a note of absolute certainty as to his experience of 
things which he does not have as to his experience of God ; and 
that testimony based upon these types of experience has a differ- 
ent force in the minds of others, somewhat as the testimony 
of several agreeing witnesses is stronger than that of a single 
witness. 

But look a little closer and you see that those modes of ex- 
perience which we call the senses are not fundamentally differ- 
ent in kind from that which we may call spiritual intuition. The 
senses do not, in themselves, yield any surer guaranties as to the 
reality of their objects than does the spiritual intuition. How 
do we know that their reports are really to be credited? They 
must be tested, they must be "tried out," th^ must be put to the 
proof in a larger context of experience. After all, our confidence 
in them grows out of the fact that we find it safe and advan- 
tageous to trust them. It is hazardous in the extreme not to 
trust them, not to act upon their reports of things. Cultivate 
skepticism as to their veracity, and you and your skepticism will 
reach a speedy end leather. Knowledge is but tested belief. If 
modern psycholc^ has done nothing else it has demonstrated 
that. And to the same test the Christian apologists appeal. 
When Christian experience renders its solemn testimony to the 
objective reality of God and the spiritual world, how shall we 
determine its trustworthiness? The answer is simple: Try 
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it ; put it to the test, if you will, in your own experience. But if 
that seems to you an unfair condition, if it has the appearance 
of requiring you first to believe a thing in order to see whether 
it is worthy to be believed, then let the test be changed in form, 
if not in principle. Over and over again the ethical value of that 
experience has been demonstrated in the lives of men. No matter 
how scientifically cold a man's blood may be; no matter how con- 
fused or uncertain he may be as to the value of religion to him- 
self, he cannot give a successful and unprejudiced account of the 
evolution of human society without attributing to this type of 
experience a high fimctiiMi in the conservation and development 
of the great social values. He cannot deny that the great ma- 
jority, if not every one, of those great spirits who have stood 
out above others in moral grandeur and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the cause of humanity have cherished this experience as a 
fountain of inspiration in their lives. If it could be made certain 
today that Christian experience, with all the ethical values to 
which it gives the vitalizing, sanction and the transcendental 
realities to which it bears witness, is only a dream and illusion, 
the most serious scientific minds of our generation would be 
among the first to gasp with dread of the practical consequences. 
It may be that the disastrous residt of unbelief in the transcen- 
dental realities attested by Christian experience would not be so 
suddenly obvious as that of unbelief of the testimony of the 
senses to the objective, material world. But the fact that the 
result would be worked out by less obvious causes and in slower 
processes surely does not mean that it would in the long run be 
less disastrous. When once a man has attained to a genuine 
appreciation of the higher values, he perceives that they take up 
into themselves all the values of life. Lower things cease to have 
any value except as related to them. A pig's life is satisfactory 
to a pig, put what man would not choose the alternative of 
annihilation rather than be turned into a pig? Strike down the 
highest values of life, and for those who have reached the level 
of those values, you have destroyed all that makes life worth 
the living. Man has, in ^me way, risen, or been lifted, sufficiently 
high to look through the window of Christian experience into 
a world of supersensible realities and infinite values. If he must 
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sink again, and permanently, to the level of the senses, and that 
divine vision be stricken from his brain as a mere dream, surely 
there are many who would then desire to sink even lower and 
be folded in the darkness of oblivion forever. Indeed it is a 
significant fact that the philosophy which maintains that the 
testimony of Christian experience is illusory, points logically to 
the illusory character of all objective existence, and tends to 
reconcile its adherents to a destiny of personal extinction. The 
testimony of Christian experience is valid because it is vitally 
connected with those values which make life itself a thing to be 
prized. Christian experience bears the same credentials as other 
modes of experience, though in a writing not so universally legi- 
ble. It certifies the existence of the objects of faith by funda- 
mentally the same method as the senses certify their appropriate 
objects; and the reality of the objects of Christian faith, accord- 
ing to the modem theory of knowledge, logically stands or falls 
with the reality of the world of men and things. To live at all 
means to believe in men and things ; to live the largest life means 
to believe in God and the trustworthiness of those experiences 
in which he seems to enter our lives to lift them to higher levels. 
Illumined by that experience all of life is glorified as a leaden mist 
is turned into a golden splendor when steeped in the light of the 
rising sun. 

The President: Owing to the exigencies created by the 
railroad time-tables many brethren have been compelled to leave, 
and we shall omit the part of our program entitled "closing 
words." 

This brings to an end the program of the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Baptist Congress. The pastor of the church, I believe, 
desires to make an announcement before adjournment. 

Rev. Dr. M. Ashby Jones: This is not the close of the 
Baptist Congress. The Baptist Congress will adjourn until this 
evening at 8:30 to the Albion Hotel, and all the visitors are very 
cordially invited to the banquet to be held at that hotel. 

The President: I am going to ask Rev. A. J. Dickinson, 
D.D., of Birmingham, Ala,, to lead us in the closing prayer : 
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CLOSING PKAYER 



Our Father, we offer thee tfianks for tfie pleasures which we have 
enjoyed during this meeting of this Congress; and now as we go each 
his way, we ask thee to rededicate our hearts to thee. Take our minds 
and use them for the advancement of thy kingdom. And we pray thee 
that thy love may cover the earth with its blessings, and that we may grow 
in it and enjoy all of it until we come to meet thee fate to face: through 
Jesus Our Lord, Amen. 
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MEETINGS OF THE BAPTIST CONGRESS 

Brooklyn George Dana Boardman, D.D. 

Boston Alvah Hovey, D.D, 

Philadelphia Henry G. Weston, D.D, 

New York Thomas Armitage, D.D. 

Baltimore William E. Hatcher, D.D. 

Indianapolis Hon. William S. Holman, Jr. 

Richmond Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 

Toronto Hon. David Mills, M.P. 

New Haven Hon. Francis Wayland, LL.D. 

Philadelphia Colonel Charles H. Banes 

Augusta Governor William J. Northen 

Detroit President A. G. Slocum, LL.D. 

Providence President E. B. Andrews, LL.D. 

Nashville President J. T. Henderson, A.M. 

Chicago Adin A. Kendrick, D.D. 

Buffalo Mr. H. P. Emerson 

Pittsburg D. B. Purington, LL.D. 

igoo Richmond A. P. Montague, LL.D. 

New York Professor A. S. Bickmore, Ph.D. 

Boston President D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D. 

Philadelphia Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D. 

[904 Louisville Jos. Benson Marvin, M.D., LL.D. 

Cincinnati Gershom M. Peters, A.M. 

[906 St Louis R. H. Jesse, LL.D. 

Baltimore Mr, Eugene Levering 

Chicago John L. Jackson, D.D. 

New York Rev. Leighton Williams, D.D. 

Augusta President S. C. Mitchell, LL.D. 

Note. — The fall session of 1891 was transferred to the spring of 189a. 
This left the year i8gi without any report. 
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